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PRE F A C E. 


- 


: F ROM the favourable reception given 


to my Abridgment of Roman Hiſtory, pubs 
liſhed ſome time ſince, ſeveral friends, aud 
others, whoſe buſineſs leads them to con- 
ſult the wants of the public, have been in- 
duced to ſuppoſe, that an Engliſh hiſtory 
written on the ſame plant — be accept - 
able. It was their opinion that we ſtill 
wanted a work of this kind, where the nar- 
rative, though very conciſe, is not totall 
without intereſt, and the facts, though 
crowded, are yet diſtinctly ſeen. 


The buſineſs of abridging the works of 
others has hitherto fallen to the lot of ve 
dull men; and the art of blotting, which 
an eminent critic calls the moſt difficult of 
all others, has been uſually practiſed by 
thoſe who found themſelves unable to write. 
Hence, our abridgments are generally more 
tedious than the works from which they 
pretend to relieve us, and they have effec- 

* A 2 1 tually . 


iv PREFACE. 
tually embarraſſed that road which they * 
labpured to ſhorten. 


As the preſent compiler ſtarts with ſuch 
humble competitors, it will ſcarcely be 
thought vanity in him if he boaſts himſelf 
their ſuperior. Of the many Here 
of our own hiſtory hitherto publiſhed, none 
ſeems poſſeſſed of any ſhare of merit or 
reputation ; ſome have been written in 
dialogue,.or merely in the ſtiffneſs of an 
index, and ſome to anſwer the purpoſes of 
A party. A very ſmall ſhare of taſte, there- 
fore, was ſufficient to keep the compiler 
from the defects of the one, and a very 
fmall ſhare of philoſophy from the miſre- 
preſentations of the other. 


It is not eaſy, however, to ſatisſy the 
different expectations of mankind in a 
work of this kind, calculated for eve 
apprehenſion, and on which all are conſe— 
quently capable of forming ſome judg- 
ment. Some may ſay that it is too long 
to paſs under the denomination of an 
abridgment, and others that it is too dry 
to be admitted as an hiſtory; it may be 
objected that reflection is almoſt entirely 
ban:ſhed to make room for facts, and-yet 
that many facts are wholly omitted, which 
might be neceſſary to be known. 


It 


a 
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It muſt be confeſſed that all theſe objec- 
tions are partly true; for it is impoſſible in 
the ſame work, at once, to attain contrary - 
advantages. The compiler who is ſtinted 
in room, mult often ſacrifice intereſt to 
brevity; and on the other hand, while 
he endeavours to amuſe, muſt frequently 
*trangreſs the limits to which his plan 
ſhould confine him. Thus all ſuch as de- 
fire only amuſement may be diſguſted with 
his brevity, and ſuch as ſeek for 1nforma- 
tion may object is diſplacing facts for 
einpty deſeriptio e 


To attain the greateſt number of advan- 
tages with the feweſt inconvenienctes, is all 
that can be attained in an abridgment, the 
very name of which implies imperfection. 
It will be ſufficient, therefore, to ſatisfy the 
writer's wiſhes, if the preſent work be found 
a plain unaffected narrative of facts, with 
juſt ornament enough to keep attention 
awake, and with reflection barely ſuffici- 
ent to ſet the reader upon thinking. Very 
moderate abilities were equal to: ſuchran 
undertaking; and it is hoped the per- 
formance will ſatisfy ſuch as take up books 
to be informed or amuſed, without much 
conſidering who the writer is, or envying 
him any ſucceſs he may have had in a for- 
mer compilation. | | 0 


As the preſent publication is deſigned for 
the benefit of thoſe who intend to lay a 3 
„A3 foundation 80 
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formdation for future ſtudy, or defire to 
refreſh their memories upon the old, or who 
think a moderate ſhare of hiſtory fufficient 
for the purpoſes of hfe, recourte has been 
had only to thoſe authors which are beſt 
known, and thofe facts only have been fe- 


lected, which are allowed on all hands to be 


true. Were an epitome of hiſtory the field 
for diſplaying erudition, the author could 


mc that he has read many books which 


ethers have neglected, and that he alſo 
could advance many anecdotes which are 
at preſent very little known. But it muft 


be remembered that all theſe minute par- 


ticulars could be inſerted only to the ex- 


cluſion of more material facts, which it 


would be unpardonable to omit. He fore- 
goes, therefore, the petty ambition of being 
thought a reader of forgotten books; his 
aim being not to add to our preſent ſtock 


of hiſtory, but to contract it. 


The books wbich have been uſed in this 


a abridgment are chiefly Rapin, Carte, Smol- 


tett, and Hume. They have each their 
peculiar admirers, in proportion as the 
reader is ſtudious of hiſtorical antiquities, 


fond of minute anecdotes, a warm parti- 
zan, or a deliberate reaſoner. Of theſe I 


have particularly taken Hume for my 


guide, as far as he goes; and it is but jut- 


tice to ſay, that wherever I was obliged to 


| abridge 
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abridge his work I did it with reluQance, 
as I ſcarce cut out a line that did not con- 
tain a beauty. a 


But though I muſt warmly ſubſcribe to 
the learning, cleganee, and depth of Mr.“ 
Hume's hiſtory, yet I cannot entirely ac- 
quieſce in his principles. With regard to 
religion, he ſeems deſirous of playing a 
double part, of appearing to ſome readers 
as if he reverenced, and to others as if 
he ridiculed it. He ſeems ſenſible of the 
political neceſſity of religion in every ſtate; 


| but at the ſame time he would every where 
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inſinuate, that it owes its authority to no 
higher an origin, Thus be weakens its in- 
fluence, while he contends for 1s utility, 


and vainly hopes that while free-thinkers 


ſhall applaud his ſcepticiſm, real believers 
will reverence him for his zeal. / 


In his opinions reſpecting government, 


| 3 alſo, he may be ſometimes repre- 


enſible; but in a country like ours, where. 
mutual contention contributes to the ſecu- 
rity of the conſtitution, it will be 1mpoſh- 
ble for an hiſtorian, who attempts to have 
any opinion, to ſatisfy all parties. It is 
not yet decided in polities, whether the 
diminution of kingly power in England 
ide to encreaſe the happineſs, or the 
freedom of the people. For my own part, 
from ſeeing the bad effects of the range 


king may eaſily be r 
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of the great in thoſe republican ſtates that 
pretend to be free, I cannot help wiſhing 
that our monarchs may {till be allowed to 
enjoy the power of controlling the en- 
croachments of the great at home. A 

12 from doing 
wrong, as he is but one man; but if a 
number of great are permitted to divide all 
authority, who can puniſh them if they 


abuſe it? Upon this principle, therefore, 
and not from any empty notion of divine 
or hereditary right, ſome may think I have 


leaned towards monarchy. But as in the 


things T have hitherto, written, I Have nei- 


ther allured the vanity of the great by flat- 
tery, nor ſatisfied the malignity of the vul- 
gar by ſcandal, as I have endeavoured to 


get an honeſt reputation by liberal pur- 
ſuits, it is hoped the reader will admit my 


impartiality. 


"70 


CHAP. I: 


Of the Barrons before the Arrival of the Romans. 


T is fortunate for mankind, that thoſe periods 
of hiſtory which are the leaſt ſerviceable, are 
the leaſt known. It has been the ſtudy of ma- 
ny learned men to reſcue from obſcurity, and 
throw light upon thoſe early ages when the Bri- 
tons were wholly barbarous, andwaheir Puntry 
uncultivated, But theſe reſearches have general- 
ly terminated in conjecture; ſo that from whence 
Bricain was at firſt peopled, or took its name, is 
ſtil] uncertain. The variety of opinions upon this 
head ſerve to prove the futility of all. | 


It will therefore be ſufficient to obſerve, that 


this beautiful iſland, by ſome thought the largeſt 


the world; was called Britannia by the Romas 
long before the time of Cæſar. It is ſuppoſed tha 


this name was originally given it by the merchants 
who reſorted hither from the Continent. Theſe 


called the inhabitants by one common name of » 


Briths, from the cuſtom among the natives of 


painting their naked bodies, and ſmall ſhields, ' 
with an azuteè blue, which in the language ofthe + / 
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country was called Brith, and which ſerved to diſ- 
tinguiſh 'them from thoſe ſtrangers who came 
among them for the purpoſes of trade or alliance. 
The Britons were but very little known to the 
4 reſt of the world before the time of the Romans. 
The coaſts oppoſite GauPSndeed Were frequented 
by merchants who traded thither for ſuch commo- 
dities as the natives were able to produce. Theſe, 
it is thought, after a time, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
all the maritime places where they had at firſt been 
permitted to reſide. There, finding the country 
fertile, and commodiouſly ſituated for trade, they 
ſettled upon the ſea- ſide, and introduced the prac- 
tice of agriculture. But it was very different with 
the inland inhabitants of the country, who conſi- 
dered themſelves as the lawful poſſeſſors of the ſoil. 
Theſe avoided all correſpondence with the new 
comers, whom they conſidered as intruders upon 
their property. Ls my 
The inland inhabitants are repreſented as ex- 
tremely numerous, living in cottages thatched with 
ſtraw and feeding large herds of cattle. Their 
Houſes were ſcattered all over the country, without 
obſervance of order or diſtance, being placed at 
finaller or greater intervals as they were invited by 
the fertility of the foil, or the convenience of wood 
and water. They lived moſtly upon milk, or fleſh 
-procured by the chaſe. What cloaths they wore to 
Lover any part of their bodies, were uſually the 
ſkins of beaſts: but much of their bodies, as the 
arms, legs, and thighs, were left naked, and thoſe 
parts were uſually painted blue. Their hair, which 
was long, flowed down their backs and ſhould- 
ers, whe their beards were kept cloſe ſhaven, 
except upon the upper lip, where it was ſuffer- 
ed to grow. The dreſs of ſavage nations is every 


where pretty much the ſame, being calculated ra- 
ther to inſpire terror than to excite love or reſpect. 
| The 
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The commodities exported from Britain were 
chiefly hides and tin. This metal was then thought 
peculiar to the iſland, and was in much requeſt 
abroad, bath in nearer and remoter regions. Some 
filver mines were alſo known, but not in common 
uſe, as the inhabitants had but little knowledge how 
to dig, refine, or improve them. Pearls alo were 
frequently found on their ſhores, but neither 
clear nor coloured like the oriental ; and therefore, . 
in no great eſteem among ſtrangers. They had 
but little iron; and what they had, was uſed either 
for arms, or for rings, which was a fort of money 
current among them. They had braſs money alfo, 
but this was all brought from abroad. 

Their language, cuſtoms, religion, and govern« 
ment, were generally the fame with thoſe of the 
Gauls, their neighbeurs of the Continent. As to 
their government, it conſiſted of ſeveral} ſmall prin- 
cipalities, each under its reſpective leader; and this 
ſcems to be the earlieſt mode of dominion with 
which mankind is acquainted, and deduced from the 
natural privileges of paternal authority. Whether 
theſe ſmall principalities deſcended by ſucoeſſion, or 
were elected in conſequence of the advantages of 
age, wiſdom, or valour in the families of the princes 
is not recorded. Upon great, or uncommon dans , 
gers, a commander in chief was choſen by common 1 
conſent, in a general aſſembly; and to him was 
committed the conduct of the general intereſt, the 
power of making peace, or leading to war. In the 
choice of a perſon of fuch power, it is eaſy to ſup- 
poſe, that unanimity could not always be found; 
whence it often happened, that the ſeparate tribes 
were defeated one after the other before they could 
unite under a {angle leader for their mutual {afety. 

Their forces conſiſted chiefly of foot, and yet 
they could bring a conſiderable number of horſe into 


the field upon great occaſions. They N N 
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- Chariots in battle, which, with ſhort ſcythes faſt - 
ened to the ends of the axletrees, inflicted terrible 
wounds, ſpreading terror and devaſtation whereſo- 
ever they drove. Nor while the chariots were thus 
deſtroying, were the warriors who conducted them 
unemployed. "Theſe darted their javelins againſt 
the enemy, ran along the beam, leapt on the 
und, reſumed their ſeat, ſtopt, or turned their 
rſes at full ſpeed, and ſometimes cunningly re- 
treated, to draw the enemy into confuſion. No- 
thing can be more terrible than the idea of a cha- 
rioteer thus driving furiouſly in the midſt of dan- 
ers; but theſe machines ſeem to have been more 
readful than dangerous, for they were quickly 
laid aſide, when this warlike people was inſtructed 
in the more regular arts of war, 


they offered ſacrifices in public and private, and 
pretended to explain the immediate will of Hea- 
ven. No ſpecies of ſuperſtition was ever more ter- 
rible than theirs; beſides the ſevere. penalties 
which they were permitted to inflict on this world, 
they: inculcated the eternal tranſmigrations of ſouls, 
and thus extended their authority as far as the 
cars of their votaries. They ſacrificed human 
victims, which they burned in large wicker idols, 
made ſo capacious as to contain a multitude of 
perſons at once, who were thus conſumed toge- 
8 ther. The female druids plunged their knives into 
the breaſts of the priſoners taken in war, and pro- 
phieſied from the manner in which the blood hap- 
pened to ftream. from the wound. Theit altars 
| conſiſted of four broad ſtones, three ſet edge-ways, 
= and the fourth at top, many of which remain to-this 
— 92 « day. 
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day. To theſe rites, tending to impreſs ignorance 
with awe, they added the auſterity of their manners, 
and the hnplicity of their lives. They lived in 
woods, caves, and hollow trees; their food was 
acorns and berries, and their drink water; by theſe 
arts, they were not * reſpected, but almoſt 
adored by the people. They were admired not 
only for knowing more than other men, but for de- 
ſpiting what all others valued and purſued. Hence 
they were patiently permitted to puniſh and correct 
crimes from which they themſelves were ſuppoſed 
to be wholly free; and their authority was fo great, 
that not only the property, but alſo the lives of the 
people were entirely at their diſpoſal, No laws 
were inſtituted by the princes, or common aſſem- 
blies, without their advice and approbation; no 
perſon was puniſhed by bonds, or death, without 
their paſſing ſentence ; no plunder taken in war was 
uſed by the captor until the Druids determined 
what part they ſhould ſeclude for themſelves. 
It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that the manners of 
the people took a tincture from the diſcipline of 
their teachers. Their lives were ſimple, but they 
were marked with cruelty and fierceneſs; their 
courage was great, but neither dignified by mercy 
nor perſeverance. In ſhort, to have a juſt idea of 
what the Britons then were, we have only to turn 
to the ſavage nations which ſtill ſubſiſt in primeval 
rudeneſs. Temperate rather from neceſſity than 
choice; patient of fatigue, yet inconſtant in attach- 
ment; bold, improvident, and rapacious; fuch is 
the picture of.ſavage life at preſent, and ſuch it ap- 
pears to haye been from the beginning. Little en- 
tertairnmefit, therefore, can be expected from the 
accounts of a nation thus circumſtanced, nor can its 
tranſactions come properly under the notice of the 
hiſtorian, fince they are too minutely divided to be 
exhibited at one view; the aCtors are too barbarous ; 
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to intereſt the reader; and no ſkill can be ſhewn 
in developing the motives and councils of a peo- 
ple chiefly actuated by ſudden and tumultuary 
guſts of paſſion. 


. 


From the Deſcent of Jul tus C SAR to the Re- 
linquiſhing of the Iſland by the Romans. 


HE Britons, in the rude and barbarous ſtate 
in which we have juſt deſcribed them, ſeemed 
to ſtand in need of more poliſhed inſtructors; and 
indeed whatever evils may attend the conqueſt of 
heroes, their ſucceſs has generally produced one 
good effect, in diſſeminating the arts of refinement 
and humanity. It ever happens, when a barbarous 
nation is conquered by another more advanced in 
the arts of peace, that it gains in elegance a recom- 
pence for what it loſes in liberty. he Britons had 
long remained in this rude but independent ſtate, 
when Cæſar having over- run Gaul with his victo- 
; ries, and willing ſta farther to extend his fame, 
determined upon the conqueſt of a country that 
| ſeemed to promiſe an ealy triumph. He was allured/ 
neither by the riches nor the renown of the inha- 
bitants; but being ambitious rather of ſplendid than 
of uſeful conqueſts, he was willing to carry the Ro- 
man arms into a country, the remote fituation of 
which would add ſeeming difficulty to the enter- 
prize, and conſequently produce. an increaſe of re- 
putation. His pretence was, to puniſh theſe iſland- 
ers for having [x ſuccours to the Gauls while he 
waged war againſt that nation, as well as for grant- 
ing an aſylum to ſuch of the enemy as had fought 
proteCtion' from his reſentment. The natives, in- 
formed of his intention, were ſenſible of the un- 
equal conteſt, and endeayoured to appeaſe him 
> | 5 | by 
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by ſubmiſſion. He received their ambaffadors 
with great complacency, and having exhorted 
them to continue ſtedfaſt in the fame ſentiments, 
in the mean time made preparations for the ex- 
ecution of his deſign, When the troops deftin- 
ed for the expedition were en barked, he ſet fail / 
for Britain about midnight, and the next wen-. 
ing arrived on the coalf near Dover, where he 
{aw the rocks and clifts covered with armed men 
to oppoſe his landing. 

Finding it impracticable to gain the Ant. Ch. 
ſhore where he firſt intended, from the x 
agitation of the ſea, and the impending 55. 


mountains, he reſolved to chooſe a landing- place of 


greater ſecurity. The place he choſe was about 
eight miles farther on, ſome ſuppoſe at Deal, 
where an inclining ſhore and a level country in- 
vited his attempts. The poor, naked, ill-armed 
Britons, we may well ſuppoſe, were but an unequal 
match for the diſciplined Romans, who had before 
conquered Gaul, and afterwards became the con- 
querors of the world. However, they made a brave 
oppoſition againſt the veteran army; the oonflicts 
between them were fierce, the loſſes mutual, and the 
ſucceſs various. The Britons had choſen Caffibe.. 
launus for their commander in chief, but the petty 
princes under his command either deſiring his ſta- 
tion or ſuſpecting his fidelity, threw off their alle- 
glance, Come of them fled with their forces into 
the internal parts of the kingdom, others fu 
mitted to Cæſar, till at length Caſſibelaunus hg 
ſelf, weakened by ſo many deſertions, reſolve 
on making what terms he was able while he yet had 
power to keep the field. The conditions offered by 
Czfar and accepted by him were, that he ſhould 
ſend to the continent double the number of hoſt- 
ages at firft demanded, and that he ſhould ac- 
knowledge ſubjection to the Romans. Ox 
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The Romans were pleaſed with the name of this 
new and remote conqueſt, and the ſenate decreed 
a ſupplication of twenty days in conſequence of 
their general's ſucceſs. Having therefore in this 
manner rather diſcovered than ſubdued the ſou- 
thern parts of the iſland, Cæſar returned into 
Gavl with his forces, and left the Britons to en- 
joy their cuſtoms, religion and laws. But the in- 
habitants, thus relieved from the terror of his arms, 
\ — the performance of their ſtipulations, 

and only two of their ſtates ſent over hoſtages, ac- 
cording to the treaty. Cæſar it is likely was not 
much diſpleaſed at the omiſſion, as it furniſhed 
him with a pretext of viſiting the iſland once more, 
and completing a conqueſt which he had only begun. 

Accordingly, the enſuing ſpring, he ſet fail for 
Britain with eight hundred ſhips; and, arriving at 
the place of his former deſcent, he landed without 
oppoſition. The iſlanders being apprized of his in- 
vation, had aſſembled an army and marched down 
to the ſea-ſide to oppoſe him; but ſeeing the num- 
ber of his forces, and the whole ſea as it were co- 
vered with his ſhipping, they were ſtruck with con- 
ſternation, and retired to their places of ſecurity. 
The Romans, however, purſued them to their re- 
treats, until at laſt common danger induced theſe 
poor barbarians to forget their former diſſenſions, 
and to unite their whole ſtrength for the mutual 
defence of their liberty and poſſeſſions. Caſſibelau- 
nus was choſen to conduct the common caufe; and 

ſome time he haraſſed the Romans in their 

h, and revived the deſponding hopes of his 
countrymen. But. no oppoſition that undiſciplined 
| ſtrength could make was able to repreſs the vigour 
and intrepidity of Cæſar. He diſcomfited the Bri- 
tons in every action; he advanced into the country, 
paſſed the Thames in the face of the enemy, took 
and burned the capital city of Caſſibelaunus, _ 
4 ; Vie the” -. bliſhed 
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bliſhed his ally Mandubratius as ſovereign of the 
T rinobantes; and having obliged the inhabitants to 
make him new ſubmiſſions, he again returned with 
his army into Gaul, having made himſelf rather 
the nominal than the real poſſeſſor of the iſland. 
Whatever the ſtipulated tribute might have been; 
it is more than probable, as there was no authorit 
left to exact it, that it was but indifferently A. ; 
Upon the acceſſion of Auguſtus, that emperor.had 
formed a deſign of Wan, ee but was diverted 
from it by an unexpected revolt of the Pannonians. 
Some years after he reſumed his deſign; but being 
met in his way by the Britiſh ambaſſadors, who 
promiſed the accuſtomed tribute, and made the 
uſual ſubmiſſions, he deſiſted from his intentions. 
The year following, finding them remiſs in their 
ſupplics, and untrue to their former proſeſſions, he 
ence more prepared for the invaſion of the country; 
but a well-timed embaſſy again averted his indig- 
nation, and the ſubmiſſions he received ſeemed to 
ſatisfy his reſentment : upon his death-bed he ap- 
123 ſenſible of the overgrown extent of the 
oman empire, and he recommended it to his ſuc- 
ceſſors never to enlarge their territories. 
Tiberius followed the maxims of Auguſtus, and 
wiſely judging the empire already too extenſive, 
made no attempt upon Britain. Some Roman ſol- 
diers having been wrecked on the Britiſh coaſt, the 
inhabitants not only aſſiſted them with the greateſt 
* Th but ſent them in ſafety back to their ge- 
n 


neral. conſequence of theſe friendly coal 


_ 
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ons, a conſtant intercourſe of good effices ſub 
ed between the two nations; the principal Briti 
nobility reſorted ro Rome, and many received 
their education there. & 

From that time the Britons began to Ant. Cn 
. . . nt. Ch, 
improve in all the arts which contribute 6 
to the advancement of human nature. — 

| 1 —_— 
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The firſt art which a favage people is generally 
taught by their politer neighbours 1s that of war. 
The Britons, thenceforward, though not wholly 
addicted to the Roman method of fighting, never- 
theleſs adopted ſeveral of their improvements, as 
well in their arms as in their arrangement in the 
field, heir ferocity to ſtrangers, for which they 
had been always remarkable, was mitigated; and 
they began to permit an intercourſe of commerce 
even in the internal parts of the country. They 
ſtill however, continued to live as herdſmen and 
hunters, a manifeſt proof that the country was as 
yet but thinly inhabited. A nation of hunters can 
never be populous, as their ſubſiſtence is neceſſarily 
diffuſed over a large tract of country, while the 
huſbandman converts every part of nature to hu- 
man uſe, and flouriſhes moſt by the vicinity of 
thoſe whom he is to ſupport. 
The wild extravagancies of Caligula, by which 
| he threatened Britain with an invaſion, ſerved ra- 
ther to expoſe him to ridicule than the ifland to 
danges, The Britons, therefore, for almoſt a cen» 
tury, enjoyed their liberty unmoleſted, till at 
length the Romans, in the reign of Claudius, be- 
n to think feriouſly of reducing them under 
eir dominion. The expedition for this purpoſe 
was conducted in the beginning by Plautius and 
other commanders, with that ſucceſs which uſu- 
* ally attended the Roman arms, 
Claudius himſelf finding affairs ſufficiently pre- 
pared for his reception, made a journey 
" thither, and received the ſudmiflon of 
28. nuch ſtates as, living by commerce, were 
Willing to purchaſe tranquillity at the expence of 
freedom. It is true that many of the inland provin- 
ces preferred their native fimplicity to imported ele- 
gance, and rather than bow their necks to the Ro- 
man yoke, offered their boſoms to the ſword, But 
the 


* 
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the ſouthern coat, with all the adjacent inland 
country, was ſeized by the conquerors, who ſe- 
cured the poffeffion by fortifying camps, building 
fortreſſes, and panting colonies. The other 
parts of the country either thought themſelves in 
no danger, or continued patient ſpectators of the 
approaching devaſtation. 
Caractacus was the firſt who ſeemed willing, by 
* vigorous effort, to reſeue his country and repel its 
infulting and rapacions conquerors. The venality 
and corruption of the Roman ptætors and pthcers 
who were appointed to levy the contributions in 
Britain ſerved to excite the indignation of the na- 
tives, and give fpirit to his attempts. Fhis rude ſol- 
dier, though with inferior forces, continued, for 
above the 2 of nine years, to oppoſe and harraſs 
the Romans; fo that. at length Oſtorius Scapula was 
fent over to command their armies. He was more 
faccefsful than his predeceffors. He advanced the 
Roman conqueſts over Britain, pierced A.D. 
the country of the Silures, a warlike 
nation along the banks of the Severn, _ 
and at length came up with Caractacus, who 
had taken poſfeffion of a very advantageous poſt 
upon an inacceffible mountain, waſhed by a 
deep and rapid ſtream. The unfortunate Britiſh 
general, when he faw the enemy approaching, drew © 
up his army, compoſed of different tribes, and goi 
from rank to rank, exhorted them to ſtrike the W. | 
blow, for _— fafety, and life. To theſe ex- 
hortations his ſoldiers replied with ſhours of det 
mined valour. But what could undiſciplined brav 
ry avail againſt the attack of an army killed in all 
the arts of war, and infpired by a long train of con- 
2 T he Britons were, after an obſtinate re- 
iftance, —_ routed; and a few days after Ca- 
ractacus himfelf was delivered up to the conquerof$ © / 
by Cartifmandua, queen of the Brigantes, wii“, 
whom he had taken refuge. The capture of this 
| general 
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general was received with ſuch joy at Roine, that 
laudius commanded that he ſhould be brought 
from Britain, in order to be exhibited as a fpeCtacle 
to the Roman people. Accordingly, on the day 
appointed for, that purpoſe, the Emperor aſcending 
his throne, ordered the captives, and Caractacus 
among the number, to be brought into his preſence. 
The vaſſals of the Britiſh king, with the ſpoils ta- 
ken in war, were firſt brought forward; theſe were 
followed by his family, who, with abject lamen- 
tations, were ſeen to implore for mercy. Laſt of all 
came Caractacus himſelf, with an undaunted air 
and a dignified aſpect. He appeared no way de- 
jected at the amazing concourſe of ſpeCtators that 
were gathered upon this occaſion, but caſting his 
eyes on the ſplendors that furrounded him, “ Alas, 
cried he, how is it poſſible that a people poſſeſſed 
of ſuch magnificence at home could envy me an 
humble cottage in Britain!“ When brought into 
the Emperor's preſence, he is ſaid to have addreſſed 
him in the following manner: „Had my modera- 
tion been equal to my birth and fortune, I had ar- 
rived in this city not as a Captive but as a friend, 
But my preſent misfortunes redound as much to 
your honour as to my diſgrace, and the obſtinacy of 
my oppolition ſerves to encreaſe the ſplendors of 
your victory. Had I ſurrendered myſelf in the be- 
ginning of the conteſt, neither my diſgrace nor your 
glory would have attracted the attention of the 
world, and my fate would have been buried in ge- 
neral oblivion. I am now at your mercy, but if my 
Hife be ſpared I ſhall remain an eternal monument 
of your clemency and moderation,” The emperor 
was affected with the Britiſh hero's misfortunes, 
and won by his addreſs. He ordered him to be un- 
chained upon the ſpot, with the reſt of the captives, 
and the firſt uſe they made of their liberty was to go 
and proſtrate themſelves before the Empreſs Agrip- 
| | pina, 
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pina, who, as ſome ſuppoſe, had been an interceſ- 


ſor for their freedom. 
Notwithſtanding theſe misfortunes, the Britons 


were not ſubdued, and this iſland was regarded by- 


the ambitious Romans as a field in which ſmilitary 
honour might ſtill be acquired. The Britons made 


one expiring effort more to recover their liberty, in 


the time of Nero, taking advantage of the A. D. 


abſence of Paulinus the Roman general, 

who was employed in ſubduing the ifle of 59. 
Angleſey. That ſmall iſland, which was ſeparated 
from Britain by a narrow channel, ſtill continued 
the chief ſeat of the Druidical ſuperſtitions, and 


ö 


conſtantly afforded a retreat to their defeated for- 


ces. It was thought neceſſary therefore to ſubdue 
that place, in order to extirpate a religion that diſ- 
dained ſubmiſſion to foreign laws or leaders; and 
Paulinus, the greateſt general of his age, undertook 
the taſk. The Britons endeavoured to obſtruct his 
landing on that laſt retreat of their ſuperſtitions and 
liberties, both by the force of their arms and the 
terrors of their religion. The prieſts and iflanders 
were drawn up in order of battle upon the ſhore, 
to oppoſe his landing. The women dreſſed like furies 
with diſhevelled hair and torches in their hands, 


poured forth the moſt terrible execrations. Such 


a ſight at firſt confounded the Romans, and fixed 
them motionleſs on the ſpot, ſo that they received 


the firſt aſſault without oppoſition. But Paulinus 
exhorting his troops to deſpiſe the menaces of an 
abſurd ſuperſtition, impelled them to the attack, * 


drove the Britons off the field, burnt the Druids in 
the ſame fires they had prepared for their captive 
enemies, and deſtroyed all their eonſecrated groves 
and altars. | 1554 


In the mean time the Britons, taking advantage 


of his abſence, reſolved by a general imurrection to 
free themſelves from that ſtate of abject ſervitude 


\ to 
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to which they were reduced by the Romane. 
They had many motives to aggravate their reſent- 
ment; the greatneſs of their taxes, which were 
levied with unremitting ſeverity; the cruel inſolence 
of their conquerors, who reproached that very 
poverty which they had cauſed; but particularly the 
eruel treatment uf Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, 
drove them at laſt into open rebellion. Praſatagus, 
* king of the Iceni, at his death had bequeathed one 
half of his dominions to the Romans, and the other 
to his daughters, thus hoping by the ſacrifice of a 
rt, to ſecure the reſt in his family: but it had a 
different effect; for the Roman procurator imme- 
diately took poſſeſſion of the whole; and when 
Boadicea, the widow of the deceaſed, attempted 
to remonſtrate, he ordered her to be ſcourged like 
a ſlave, and violated the Chaſtity of her daughters. 
Theſe outrages were ſufficient to produce a revolt 
through the whole iſland. The Iceni, as being the 
moſt deeply intereſted in the quarrel, were the firſt 
to take arms; all the other ates ſoon followed the 
example ; and Boadicea, a woman of great beauty 
and maſculine ſpirit, was appointed to head .the 
common forces, which amounted to two hundred 
and thirty thouſand fighting men. Theſe exaſpe- 
razed by their wrongs, attacked ſeveral of the Ro- 
man ſettlements and galonies with ſucceſs. Paulinus 
haftened to religve London, which was already a 
flouriſhing colony but found on his arrival that it 
would be requi ſitg for the general ſafety to abandou 
that place to the mercile(s fury of the enemy. Lon- 
don was ſoon therefore reduced to aſhes; ſuch of the 
inhabitants as remained in it were maſſacred ; and 
the Romans, with all other ſtrangers, to the num- 
ber of ſeventy thouſaad, were cruelly put to the 
ſword. Fluſhed with theſe ſucceſſes, the Britons 
mo longer ſought to avoid the enemy, but boldly 
came to the place where, Paulinus awaited their ar- 


rival, 
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rival, poſted in a very advantageous manner with 
a body of ten thouſand men. I he battle was obſti. 
nate and bloody. Boadicea herſelf appeared in a 
chariot with her two daughters, and harangued her 
army with maſculine intrepidity; but the irregular 
and undiſciplined bravery of her troops was unable 
to reſiſt the cool intrepidity of the Romans. I 

were routed with great ſlaughter, eighty thouſand 
periſhed in the field, and an infinite number were 
made priſoners, while Boadicea herſelf, fearing to 
fall into the hands of the enraged victor, put an end 
to her life by poiſon. Nero foon after recalled 
Paulinus from a government, where, by ſuffering 
and inflicting ſo many ſevexiti 
proper to compoſe the angry And alarmed minds of 
the natives, After an interval, Cerealis received 
the command from Veſpaſian, and by his bravery 


"* . 


propagated the terror of the Roman arms. Julius 


rontinus ſucceeded Cerealis both in authority and 


reputation. The general who finally eſtabliſhed \ 


the dominion of the Romans in this land was Julius 


Agricola, who governed it during the reigns f 
Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian, and diſtinguiſh» 
ed himſelf as well by his courage as humanity. _ 


Agricola, who is conſidered as one of the greateſt 
characters in hiſtory, formed a regular plan for ſubs 
duing and civilizing the iſland, and thus rendering 
the acquiſition uſetul to the conquerors. As the 
northern part of the country was leaſt tractable, be 
carried his victorious arms thither, and defeated 
the undiſciplined enemy in every encounter. He 
pierced into the formerly inacceſſihle forefts and 
mountains of Caledonia, he drove onwyrd all thoſe 
fietce and untractable ſpirits who pre 
to flavery, and who, rather than ſubmit, choſe to 
remain in perpetual hoſtility. Nor was it withaut 
— ogg he thus made his way 'jato a country 

and 


rude and impervious by nature. e | 
f | * 


he was judged im- 


red famine 
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by Galgacus, at the head of a numerous army, 
whom he defeated in a decifive action, in which 
conſiderable numbers were ſlain. Being thus ſuc- 
ceſsful, he did not think proper to purſue the ene- 
my into their retreats, but embarking a body of 
troops on board his fleet, he ordered the command- 
er to ſurround the whole coaſt of Britain, which 
had not been diſcovered to be an ifland till the pre- 
ceding year. The armament, purſuant to his or- 
ders, ſteered to the northward, and there ſubdued 
the Orkneys; then making the tour of the whole 
iſland, it arrived in the port of Sandwich, without 
having met the leaſt diſaſter. 3 
During theſe military enterprizes Agricola was 
ever attentive to the arts of peace. He attempted 
to humanize the fierceneſs of thoſe who acknow- 
ledged his power, by introducing the Roman laws, 
habits, manners, and learning. He taught them 
to deſire and raiſe all the conveniencies of life, in- 
ſtructed them in the arts of agriculture, and, in 
order to protect them in their peaceable poſſeſſions, 
he drew a rampart and fixed a train of garriſons, 
between them and their northern neighbours ; thus 
cutting off the ruder and more barren parts of the 
ifland, and ſecuring the Roman province from the 
invaſion of a fierce and neceſſitous enemy. In this 
manner the Britons being almoſt totally ſubdued, 
now began to throw off all hopes of recoverin 
their former liberty ; and having often r. 
the rouge os | of the Romans, conſented to ſubmit, 
A. D. and were content with ſafety. From that 
4 g time, the Romans ſeemed more deſirous 
1 ſecuring what they poſſeſſed, than of 
making new conqueſts, and were employed rather 
in repreſſing than puniſhing their reſtleſs northern 
invaders. 
For ſeveral years after the time of Agricola, a 
proſpund peace ſeems to have prevailed in Britain, 
TH | and 
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and Uetle mintion- is made of thi alflirs” of Mi 
iſland by any hiſtorian. The only incidents which 
- Occur, are | 


F 


ome ſeditions among the Roman legi- 


ons quartered there, and ſome uſurpations of the 


imperial dignity by the Roman governors. "The na- 
tives remained totally ſubdued and diſpirited; the 
arts of luxury had been introduced among them, 


and ſeemed to afford a wretched compenſation for 


their former independence. All the men who had 


a paſhon for liberty were long ſince deſtroyed; the 


flower of their youth were drafted out of the 
illand td ſerve in foreign wars, and thoſe who re- 
mained were bred up in ſervitude and ſubmiſſion. 
Such, therefore, were very unlikely to give any 
diſturbance to their governors; and, in fa inſtead 
of conſidering their yoke as a burden, they were 
taught to regard it as their ornament and protec- 
tion, Nothing therefore, was likely to ſhake the 
power of Rome in the iſland, but the diſſentions 
and diſtreſſes of the Romans themſelves, and*that 
dreadful period at laſt arrived. * 


Rome, that had for ages given laws to nations, | 
and diffuſed ſlavery and oppreſſion over the known 


world, at length began to fink under her own mag- 
nificence. unkind, 

up to vindicate their natural freedom; almoſt every 
nation aſſerting that independence which 


had been ſo long unjuſtly deprived of. It was in 


theſe turbulent times, that the . e found 


themſelves obliged to recruit their legions from” 


the troops that were placed to defend the frontier 


provinces. When the heart of the empire was 


contended for, it was not much conſidered in what 


manner the extremities were to be defended. In 
this manner, the more diſtant parts of the empire 


were frequently left without a guard; and the 
weakneſs of the. government there, frequently 
excited freſh inſurrections among the natives. 

Vor. I. B II beſe, 
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Theſe, with a thouſand other calamities, daily grew 
greater; and, as the enemies of the Roman people 
encreaſed, their own diſſenſions among each other 
ſeemed to encreaſe in the ſame proportion. | 

During theſe ſtruggles the Britiſh youth were, 
frequently drawn away into Gaul, to give ineffec- 

'- tual ſuccour to the various contenders for the. 
empire, who, failing in every attempt, only left 
the name of tyrants behind them. In the mean 
time, as the Roman forces decreaſed in Britain, 

the Pits and Scots continued ſtill more boldly to 
infeſt the northern parts; and crofling the friths, 
which the Romans could not guard, in little 
wicker boats, covered with leather, filled the coun- 
try wherever they came with {laughter and conſter- 
nation. When repulſed by ſuperior numbers, as 
was at firſt always the caſe, they retired with the 
ſpoil, and watched for the next opportunity of in- 
vaſion, when the Romans were drawn away into 
the remoter parts of the iſland, 

Theſe enterpriſes were often repeated, and as 
often repreſſed, but ſtill with diminiſhing vigour 
on the fide of the defendants. The ſouthern na- 

tives being accuſtomed to have recourſe to Rome, 
as well for protection as for laws, made ſupplica- 
tion to the emperors, and had one legion ſent over 
far their defence, This relief was in the beginning 
attended with the deſired effect, the barbarous in- 
vaders were repulſed and driven back to their na- 
tive deſerts and mountains. They returned, how 
ever, when the Roman forces were withdrawn; 

and although they were again 1epulſed by the aſſiſt- 
ance of a legion once more fent from Rome, yet 
they too well perceived the weakneſs of the enemy, 
oo their own ſuperior {kill in arms, | 

At length, in the reign gf Valentinian the 

 « unger, the empire of Rome hggan to. tremble 


for its capital, and being fatig ith diſtant ex- 
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peditions, informed the wretched Britons, whom 
their own arts had enfeebled, that they were now. 
no longer to expect foreign protection. They, ac» 
cordingly, drew away from the iſland all the Ro. 


mans, and many of the Britons who were fit for 


military ſervices. Thus, taking their laſt leave 
of the iſland, they left the natives to the choice of 
their own government and kings. They gave 
them the beſt inſtructions the calamitous times 
would permit, for exerciſing their arms, and re- 
pairing their ramparts. They helped the natives 
to erect a-new a wall of ſtone built by the emperor 
Severus acroſs the iſland, which they had not at 
that time artizans ſkilful enough among themſelves 
to repair. Having thus prepared for their depar- 
ture in a friendly manner, the Romans left the 
iſland, never more to return, after having D 
been maſters of it during the courſe of near 0,** 
four centuries. ” 448. 


It may be doubted, whether the arts which the 
Romans planted among the iſlanders were not ra- 


ther prejudicial than ſerviceable to them, as they 


only contributed to invite the invader, without 


furniſhing the means of defence. If we conſider 
the many public ways, and villas of pleaſure that 
were then among them, the many ſchools inſti- 
tuted for the inſtruction of youth, the numberleſs 
coins, ſtatues, teſſelated pavements, and other 
curioſities that were common at that time, we can 


have no doubt but that the Britons mades , 


conſiderable progreſs in the arts of peace, although. 


they declined in thoſe of war. But, perhaps, 


ans 
attempt at once to introduce theſe advantages * 
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ever be ineffectual. The arts of peace and reſine- 
ment mult riſe by flgw degrees in every country, 
and can never be propagatcd with the ſame rapi- 
dity by which new governments may be introduced. 
It will take, perhaps, a courſe of ſome centuries, 

B 2 before 
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before. a barbarous people can entirely adopt the 
manners of their conquerors ; ſo that all the pains 
beſtowed by the,Romans in educating the Britons, 
only ſerved to render them a more deſirable object 
of invaſion, and dreſſed them up as victims for ſuc- 
ceeding ſlaughter. 


c H A P. III. 


TRE BRITONS AND SAXoONs, 
HE Britons being now left to themſelves, 
conſidered their new liberties as their great- 
eſt calamity. They had been long taught to lean 
upon others for n and that now taken 
away, they found themſelves too feeble to make 
any oppoſition. Far from practiſing the leſſons 
tkey had received from the Romans, they aggra- 
vated their misfortunes with unavailing complaints 
which only ſervcd to render them ſtill more con- 
temptible. Unaccuſtomed both to the perils of 
war, and to che cares of civil government, they 
found themſelves incapable of forming, or execu- 
ting any mcaſures for reſiſting the incurſions of 
their barbarous invaders. Though the Roman 
ſoldiers were drawn away, their families and de- 
ſcendants were ſtil] ſpread over the face of the 
country, and left without a ſingle perſon of conduct 
or courage to defend them. To complete the 
meaſure of their wretchedneſs, the few men of any 
note who remained among them, were infected 
wich the ambition of being foremoſt in command; 
ar d diſregarding the common enemy, were enga- 
gec in dillentions among each other. 

In the mean time the Picts and Scots uniting 
together, — to look upon Britain as their own, 
and attacked the ncrtzern wall with redoubled 

| | forces, 
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forces. This rampart, though formerly built of 


ſtone, had been ſome time before repaired with 
ſods, and conſequently, was but ill fitted to re- 
preſs the attacks of a perſevering enemy. The aſ- 
ſailants, therefore, were not at the trouble of pro- 
curing military engines, or battering rams to 
overthrow it, but with iron hooks pulled down 
the inactive defenders from the top, and then un- 
dermined the fortification at their leiſure: . 
thus opened to themſelves a paſſage, they _ 
the whole country with impunity, while the Bri- 
tons ſought precarious ſhelter in their woods and 
mountains. 

In this exigence, the unhappy Britons had a 


third time recourſe to Rome, hoping to extort by 


importunity, that aſſiſtance which was denied upon 
prudential motives. ZEtius, the renowned general 
of Valentinian, had about that time gained conſide- 
rable advantages over the Goths, and ſeemed to 
ive freſh hopes of reſtoring the Roman empire. 
t was to him they applied for ſuecour, in a ſtrain 
of the moſt abject ſolicitation. The Barbarians, 
ſaid they, on the one hand, drive us into the ſea; 
the ſea, on the other, drives us back upon the Barba- 
rians. We have only the hard choice left us, of pe- 
riſhing by the ſword, or being drowned in the deep. 
Such, however, were the calamities of the Ro- 
mans themſelves, ſurrounded as they were by my- 
riads of favage nations, that they could yield no- 
aſſiſtance to ſuch remote and unſerviceable allies.” 
The Britons, thus neglected, were re- A. D. 
duced to deſpair; while, having left their | . 
fields uncultivated, they began to find the 433 
miſeries of famine, added to the horrors of war. 
It happened, however, that the barbarians them- 
ſelves began to feel the ſame inconveniencies in a 
country which they had ravaged; and being har- 


 Taſſed by the irrvptions of the Britons, as well as 


8 the 
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the want of neceſlaries, they were obliged to re- 
treat from the ſouthern parts of the kingdom laden 
with ſpoil. 

The enemy having thus left the country open, 
the Britons joyfully iſſued from their mountains 
and foreſts, and purſued once more their uſual arts 
of huſbandry, which were attended with ſuch 
| abundance the ſucceeding ſeaſon, that they ſoon 
forgot all their paſt mileries But it had been 
happy for them, if plenty had not removed one 
evil to plant another. They began from a ſtate 
of famine, to indulge themſelves in ſuch riot and 
Juxury, that their Toes were totally enervated, 
and their minds debauched. 

Thus entirely occupied in the enjoyment of the 
preſent interval of peace, they made no proviſion 
for reſiſting the enemy, who were only taking 
breath to renew their former invaſions, Chriſtia- 
nity, indeed, had been introduced among them 
ſome time before; though at what period, is not 
certainly known: however, to the other calamities 
of the ſtate were added alſo their diſputes in theo- 
- lozy. The diſciples of Pelagius, who was a na- 
tive of Britain, had enercaſed in a great degree; 
and the clergy who conſidered his opinions as he- 
retical, were more ſolicitouſly employed in reſiſt- 
ing them, than in oppoling the common enemy, 
Beides all theſe calamities, a terrible peſtilence vi- 
ſited the ſouthern parts of the iſland, which thin- 
ned its inhabitants, and totally deprived them of all 
power of reſiſtance. 

It was in this deplorable and enfeebled ſtate, that 
the Britons were informed of freſh preparations for 
an invaſion from their mercileſs northern neigh- 
bours. Wherefore, to oppoſe their progreſs, they 
pitched upon V ortigern as their general and ſove- 
reign, a prince who is ſaid to have raiſed, himſelf to 
the ſupreme command by the murder of his pre- 

deceſſor 
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deceſſor. This ſtep was only productive of freſh 
calamities. Vortigern, inftead of exerting what 


—_— yet remained in the kingdom, only ſet 


himſelf to look about for foreign aſſiſtance; and 
the Saxons appeared to him at once the moſt 


martial, and the moſt likely to eſpouſe his intereſts, _ 


The Saxons were one branch of thofe Gothic 
nations, which, ſwarming from the northern hive, 
came down to give Jaws, manners, and liberty to- 
the reſt of Europe. A part of this people under 
the name of Suevi, had, ſome time before Czfar's 
invaſion of Gaul, ſubdued and poſſeſſed an exten-- 
ſive empire in Germany. Theſe, for their ſtrength 
and valour, were formidable to all the German 
nations, and ſuppoſed to be more than' a match 


for the gods themſelves in war. They were af- 
terwards divided into ſeveral nations, and each be- 


came famous for ſubduing that country which was 
the object of its invaſion. France, Germany, 


and England, were among the number of their. 


conqueſts, : 

There is a period between favage rudeneſs and 
exceſſive refinement, which ſeems peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the purpoſes of war, and which fits man- 
kind for great atchievements. In this ſtate of half. 


refinement, when compared to the Britons, the 
Saxons were at the time their aſſiſtance was 
thought neceſſary. They dreſſed with ſome de- 


gree of elegance, which the generality of the Bri- 
tons, even though ſo long under the inſtitutions of 
the Romans, had not yet learned to practiſe. 
Their women uſed linen garments, trimmed and 
ſtriped with purple. Their hair was bound in 
wreaths, or fell in curls upon their ſhoulders; 
their arms were bare, and their boſoms uncovered; 
faſhions, which, in ſome” meaſure, . ſeem peculiar 
to the ladies of England to this day, Their go- 
vernment was generally an elective monarchy, and- 


B 4 ſome- 
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' ſometimes a republic. Their commanders were 
choſen for their merit, and diſmiſſed from duty 
When their authority was no longer needful. The 
falaries they were ſupplied with, ſeldom exceeded 

a bare ſubſiſtence; and the honours they received, 

were the only reward of their ſuperior dangers and 

/; - Ffangues. The cuſtom of trying by twelve men is 
of Saxon original: {lavery was unknown among 


== them, and they were taught to prefer death to a 


ſhameful exiſtence. We are told by Marcellinus, 
that a body of them bcing taken priſoners, were 
kept for exhibition on the amphitheatre at Rome, 
as gladiators, for the entertainment of the people. 
The morning, however, on which they were ex- 
pected to perform, they were every one found 
dead in his cell, each chooling rather a voluntary 
death, than to be the ignominious inſtruments of 
brutal pleaſure to their conquerors. The chaſtity 
of this people is equally remarkable ; and to be 
without children, was to be without praiſe. But 
their chief excellence, and what they moſt gloried 
in, was their {kill ia war. They had, in ſome 
meaſure, learned diſcipline from the Romans, whom 
my had often defeated, and had, for a century 
and an half before, made frequent deſcents upon 
the coaſts of Britain, for the . ſake of plunder, 

They were, therefore, a very formidable enemy 

to the Romans when ſettled there; and an officer 

was appointed to oppoſe their inroads, under the 

title of the Count of the Saxon ſhore. Thus, ever 

reſtleſs and bold, they conſidered war as their trade 

and were, in conſequence, taught to conſider vic- 

* tory as a doubtful advantage, but courage as a cer- 
tain good. A nation, however, entirely addicted 

to war, has ſeldom wanted the imputation of cru- 

elty, as thoſe terrors which are oppoſed without 

fear, are often inflited without regret. The 

| | | Saxons 
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* Saxons are repreſented as a very cruel nation; but 


we muſt remember, that their enemies haye drawn 
the picture. | ; ! 

It was upon this people that Vortigern turned 
his eyes for ſuccour againſt the Picts and Scots, 
whoſe cruelties, perhaps, were ſtill more flagrant. 
It certainly was not without the moſt preſſing in- 
vitations, that the Saxons deigned to eſpouſe their 
cauſe; and we are yet in polleſlon of the form of 
their requeſt, as Jef. us by Wittichindus, a cotem- 


| 2 hiſtorian of ſome credit. The poor and 


« diſtreſſed Britons, almoſt worn out by hoſtile 
e invaſtons, and haraſſed by continual incurſions, 


«© are humble ſuppliants to you, moſt valiant Sax 


ons, for ſuccour. We are poſſeſſed of a wide 


« wholly to be at your devotion and command. 


« extended, and a' fertile country; this we yield 


« Beneath the wings of your valour we ſeek for 
« fatety, and ſhall wy undergo whatever. 
t 


« ſervices you may here 
cc poſe.” ; 

It was no difagreeable circumſtance to theſe 
conquerors, to be thus invited into a country upon 
which 27 had, ſor ages before, been forming 
deſigns. In conſequence, therefore, of Vortigern's 


ſolemn invitation, they arrived with fifteen hun- 
dred men, under the command of Hengiſt and. 


Horſa, who were brothers, and landed on the ifle 
of Thanet. There they did not long remain in- 
active; but, being joined by the Britiſh forces, 
they boldly narded againſt the Pifts and Scots, 
who had advanced as far as Lincolnſhire, and ſoon 
gained a compleat victory over them. | 
Hengiſt and Horſa poſſeſſed great credit amon 


their countrymen at home, and had been muc 


celebrated for their valour and the ſplendor of their 
deſcent. They were believed to be ſprung from 


Woden, who was worſhipped as a God among 
* . mY this 


er be pleaſed to im- 
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bdulous ſoever, did not a little contribute to encreaſe 


450. „eſſels. 


their ſubſidies were ill paid, and their proviſions 


nn the mean time, they engaged in a treaty with 


lamities, at length took up arms; and having de- 
poſed Vortigern, by whoſe counſol and vices they 


— 
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this people, and were ſaid to be no more than the 
fourth in deſcent from him. This report, how fa- 


their a:thority among their aſſociates; and being 
ſenſitle of the fertility of the country to which they 
came, and the barrenneſs of that which they had 
left behind, they invited over great numbers of 
their countrymen to become ſharers in their new 
expedition. - It was no difficult matter to perſuade 
the Saxons to embrace an enterpriſe, which pro- 
miſed, at once, an opportunity of diſplaying their 
valour, and of rewarding their rapacity. Accord- 
A. D. ingly, they ſent over a freſh ſupply of five 
* thouſand men, who paſled over in ſeventeen 


It was now, but too late, that the Britons began 
to entertain apprehenſions of their new allies, 
whoſe numbers they found augmenting as their ſer- 
vices became leſs neceſſary. They had long found 
their chief protection in paſſive ſubmiſſion; and 
they reſolved, upon this occaſion, to bear every 
encroachment with patient reſignation. But the 
Saxons being determined to come to rupture with 
them, eaſily found a pretext, in complaining, that 


withdrawn. They, therefore, demanded that 
theſe grievances ſhould be immediately redreſſed, 
otherwiſe they would do themſelves juſtice z and, 


the Picts, whom they had been called in to repreſs. 
The Britons, impelled by the urgency of their ca- 


were thus reduced to an extremity, they put them- 
ſelves under the eemmand of Vortimer, his ſon. 
Many were the battles fought between theſe enra- 
ged nations, their hatred to each other being ſtill 
more enftamed by the difference of their religion, 
| 4 
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the Britons being all Chriſtians, and the Saxons 
Rill remaining in a ſtate of idolatry. There is lit- 
fle to entertain the reader in the narration of battles, . 
where rather obſtinate valour than prudent conduct 
procured the victory; and indeed the accounts 
given us of them are very oppoſite, when deſerib- 


ed by Britiſh and Saxon annaliſts. However, the 


progreſs the latter ſtill made in the iſland, ſufficient- 
ly proves the N 6 to have been on their ſide ; 
although, in a battle fought at Eglesford, Horſa, the 


Saxon general was ſlain. 


But a ſingle victory, or even a repetition of ſuc-- 
ceſs, could avail but little againſt an enemy conti- - 
nually reinforced from abroad; for Hengiſt, now 
becoming ſole commander, and procuring conftant 
ſupplies from his native country, carried devaſta- 
tion into the moſt remote corners of Britain. 
Chiefly anxious to ſpread the terror of his arms, he 
ſpared neither ſex, age or condition, but laid all 
the country deſolate before him. The prieſts and 
biſhops found no protection from their ſacred cal-- 
ling, but were ſlaughtered upon their altars, 
The people were ed in heaps; and ſome, 
chooſing life upon the moſt abject terms, were 


— 


contented to become ſlaves to the victors. It Was — | 


about this time, that numbers deſerting their na- 
tive country, fled over to the province of Armorica, 
ſince called Britanny, where they ſettled in great 


numbers, among a people of the ſame manners and 


language with themſelves. | 
he Britiſh hiftorians, in order to account for 

the eaſy conquelt of their country by the Saxons, 

aſſign their treachery, not leſs than their valour, 


as a principal cauſe. They alledge that Vortigern , - 


was artfully 3 into a paſſion for Rowena, 


the daughter of 


2 and, in order to marry 
her, was induced to 


ttle the fertile provinces of 


Kent upon her father, from whence the Saxons. 
Sos | could 
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could never after be removed, It is alledged alſo 
that, upon the death of Vortimer, which happened 
ſhortly after the victory he obtained at Eglesford, 
Vortigern his father was reinſtated upon the throne. 
It is added that this weak monarch accepting of a 
feſtival from Hengiſt, three hundred of his nobility 
were treacherouſly ſlaughtered, and himſelf detain- 
ed as a captive. 

Be theſe facts as they may, it is certain that the 
affairs of the Britons gradually declined, and they 
found but a temporary relief in the valour of one 
or two of their — kings. After the death 
of Vortimer, Ambroſius, a Briton, though of Ro- 
man deſcent, was inveſted with the command, and 
in ſome meaſure proved ſucceſsful in uniting his 
countrymen againſt the Saxons. He penetrated 
with his army into the very heart of their poſſeſ- 
tions, and though he fought them with doubtful 
advantage, yet he reſtored the Britiſh intereſt and 
dominion. Still, however, Hengiſt kept his ground 
in the. country; and inviting over a new tribe of 
Saxons, under the command of his brother Octa, 
he ſettled them in Northumberland. As for him- 


AD After the death of Hengiſt, ſeveral other 


488. countrymen, went over in great numbers. 


A body of their countrymen under the conduct of 
A Ella and his three ſons, had ſome time be- 

fore laid the foundation cf the kingdom of 
477 the South Saxons, though not without great 
oppoſition and bloodſhed. This new kingdom 
included Surry, Suflex, and the New Foreſt: 
and extended to the frontiers of Kent. 

Another tribe of Saxons, under the of 
I" | | erdic 
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Cerdic and his ſon Kenric, landed in the weſt, and 
thence took the name of Weſt Saxons. Theſe 
met a very vigorous oppoſition from the natives, 
but being reinforced from Germany, and aſſiſted 
by their countrymen on the iſland, they routed the 
Britons ; and although retarded in their progreſs 
by the celebrated king Arthur, they had ſtrength 
enough to keep poſſeſſion of the conqueſts they had 
already made. Cerdic, therefore, with his. ſon 
Kenric, eſtabliſhed the third Saxon kingdom in 
the iſland, namely, that of the Weſt Saxons, in- 
cluding the counties of Hants, Dorſet, Wilts, 
Berks, and the iſle of Wight. 

It was in oppoſing this Saxon invader that the 
celebrated prince Arthur acquired his fame. How- 
ſoever unſucceſsful all his valour might have been 
in the end, yet his name makes ſo 2 a figure in 
the fabulous annals of the times, that ſome notice 
muſt be taken of him. This prince is of ſuch ob- 
ſcure original, that ſome authors ſuppoſe him to be 
tie ſon of king Ambroſius, and others only his ne- 
phew ; others again affirm that he was a Corniſh 
prince, and ſon of Gurlois king of that province. 
However this be, it is certain he was a commander 
of great valour, and could courage alone repair the 
miſerable ſtate of the Britons, his might have been 
effectual. According to Nennius, and the moſt 
authentic hiſtorians, he is ſaid to have worſted the 
Saxons in twelve ſucceſſive battles. In one of 
theſe, namely, that fought at Caerbadon, in Berks, 
it is afferted that he killed no leſs than four hundred 
and forty of the enemy with his own hand. But 
the Saxons were too numerous and powerful 
to be extirpated by the deſultory efforts of ſingle 
valour; ſo that a peace, and not conqueſt, were 
the immediate fruits of his victories. The ene- 
my therefore ſtill gained ground; and this prince, 
in the decline of life, had the mortification, from 


ſome 
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ſome domeſtic troubles of his own, to be a patient 
ſpectator of their encroachments. His firſt wife 
had been carried off by Melnas, king of Somerſet. 
ſhire, who detained her a whole year at Glaſtonſ- 
bury, until Arthur diſcovering the place of her re- 
treat, advanced with an army againſt the raviſher, 
and obliged him to give her back, by the media- 
tion of Gildas Albanius. In his ſecond wife, per- 
haps, he might have been more fortunate, as we 
have no mention made of her, but it was otherwiſe 
with his third conſort, who was debauched by his 
. own nephew Mordred. This produced a rebellion, 
in which the king and his traitorous kinſman meet- 
ing in battle, they flew each other. 

In the mean time, while the Saxons were thus 
gaining ground in the weſt, their countrymen 
were not leſs active in other parts of the iſland, 

9 x Adventurers, ſtill continving to pour over 
AD from Germany, one body of them, under 
8750 the command cf Uffa, ſeized upon the 
counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and 
gave their commander the title of King cf the Eaſt. 
Angles, which was the fourth Saxon kingdom 
founded in Britain. 

A. D. Another body of theſe adventurers formed 
g. 2 kin dom under the title of Eaſt Saxony, 
385. or E tex, comprehending Effex, Middleſex 
and part of Hertfordffiire. Ihis kingdom, which 

. was diſmembered from that of Kent, formed the 
fifih Saxon principality founded in Britain. 

The kingdom of Mercia was the fixth which 
was eſtabliſhed by theſe fierce invaders, compre- 
hending all the middle counties, from the banks of 
the Severn to the frontiers of the two laſt named 
kingdoms. | | 

The ſeventh andfaft kingdom which they ob- 
tained was that of Northumberland, one of the 
mo powerful and extenfive of them all. This 

| Was 
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was formed from the union of the two ſmaller 
Saxon kingdoms, the one called Bernicia, contain- 
ing the preſent county of Northumberland and the 
biſhopric of Durham; the ſubjeCts of the other, 
called the Deiri, extending themſelves over Lanca- 
ſhire and Yorkſhire. Theſe kingdoms were unit- 
ed in the perſon of Ethelfred, king of Northum- 
berland, by the expulſion of Edwin, his brother- 
in-law, from the kingdom of the Deiri, and the 
ſeizure of his dominions. 

In this manner the natives being overpowered, or 
entirely expelled, ſeven kingdoms were eſtabliſhed | 
in Britain, which have been fince well known by 
the name of the Saxon Heptarchy. The unfor- 
tunate Britons having been exhauſted by continual 
wars, and even worn out by their own victories, 
were reluctantly compelled to forſake the more 
fertile parts of the country, and to take refuge in 
the mountainous parts of Wales and Cornwall. 
All the veſtiges of Roman luxury were now. almoſt 
totally deſtroyed ky the conquerors, who rather 
aimed at enjoying the comforts of life than its mag- 
nificence. The few natives who were not either 
maſſacred or expelled their habitations, were re- 
duced to the moſt abject ſlavery, and employed in 
cultivating thoſe | compre for their new maſters, 
which they once claimed as their own. 

From this time Britiſh and Reman cuſtoms en- 
tirely ceaſed in the ifland; the language, which' 
had been either Latin or Celtic, was diſcontinu- 
ed, and the Saxon or Engliſh only was ſpoken. 
The land, before divided into-colonies or governs" 
ments, was cantoned into ſhires, with Saxon ap- 
pellations to diſtinguiſh them. The habits of the 
people in peace, and arms in war, their titles of 
honour, their laws, and methods of trial by jury, 
were continued as originally practiſed by the Ger- 
mans, only with ſuch alterations as encreaſing ci- 

| | vilization 
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vilization produced. Conquerors, although they 
diſſeminate their own laws and manners, often bor- 
row from the people they ſubdue. In the preſent 
inſtance they imitated the Britons in their govern- 
ment, by deſpotic and hereditary monarchies, while 
their exemplary- chaſtity, and their abhorrence of 
ſlavery, were quite forgotten. 

The Saxons being thus eſtabliſhed in all the de- 
ſirable parts of the iNand, and having no longer the 
Britons to contend with, began to quarrel among: 
themſelves. A country divided into a number of 
petty independent principalities, muſt ever be ſub- 
ject to contention, as jealouſy and ambition have 
more frequent incentives to operate. The wars 
therefore and revolutions of theſe little rival ſtates 
were extremely numerous, and the accounts of 
them have ſwelled the hiſtorian's page. But theſe 
accounts are ſo confuſedly written, the materials ſo 
dry, unintereſting, and filled with ſuch improbable 
adventures, that a repetition of them can gratify 
neither the reader's judgment nor curioſity, In- 
ſtead therefore of entering into a detail of tumul- 
tuous battles, petty treacheries, and obſcure ſucceſ- 
fions, it will be more conformable to the preſent” 
plan, to give ſome account of the introduction of 
chriſtianity among the Saxons, which happened” 
during this dreary period. 

The Chriſtian religion never ſuffered more per- 
ſecution than it underwent in Britain from the bar- 
barity of the Saxon payans, who burned all the 
churches, ſtained the altars with the blood of the 
clergy, and maſſacred all thoſe whom they, found 
profeſſing Chriſtianity, This deplorable ſtate of 
religion in Britain was firſt taken into conſidera 
tion by St. Gregory, who was then pope, and he 
undertook to ſend miſſionaries thither. It is ſaid, 
that before his elevation to the papal chair, he chanc- 
ed one day to paſs through the ſlave-market at 

Rome, 
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Rome, and perceiving ſome children of great beau- 
ty who were ſet up for ſale, he enquired about 
heir comttr , and finding they were Engliſh pages, 
he is ſaid to — cried out, in the Latin Language, 
Non Angli ſed Angeli forent, fi efſent Chriſtians : 
They would not be Engliſh, but Angels, had the 
been Chriſtians. From that time he was ſtruc 
with an ardent deſire to convert that unenlighten- 
ed nation, and actually embarked in a ſhip for Bri- 
tain, when his pious intentions were fruſtrated by 
his being detained at Rome by the populace, who 
loved him. He did not however lay aſide his pious 
reſolution ; for, having ſucceeded to the papal chair, 
he ordered a monk, named Auguſtine, and others 
of the ſame fraternity, to undertake the miſſion 
into Britain, It was not without ſome reluctance 
that theſe reverend men undertook fo dangerous a 
taſk ; but" ſome favourable circumſtances in Bri- 
_ tain ſeemed providentially to prepare the way for 
their arrival, Ethelbert, King of Kent, in his 
father's life-time had married Bertha, the only 
daughter of Coribert, king of Paris, one of the de- 
ſcendants of Clovis, king of Gaul. But before he 
was admitted to this alliance, he was obliged to 
ſtipulate that this princeſs ſhould enjoy the free ex- 
ercile of her religion, which was that of Chriſtianity. 
She was therefore attended to Canterbury, the 
place of her reſidence, by Luidhard, à Gauliſh pre- 
late who officiated in a church dedicated to St. 
Martin, which had been built by the Romans near 
the walls of Canterbury, the exemplary conduct 
and powerful preaching of this primitive biſhop, 
added to the queen's learning and zeal, made ver 
ſtrong impreſſions upon the king, as well as the reſt 
of his ſubjects, in favour of Chriſtianity. * The 
general reception of this holy religion all over the 
continent might alſo contribute to diſpoſe the minds 
of theſe idolaters for its admiſſion, and make the 
| | attempt 
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attempt leſs dangerous than Auguſtine and his af- 
— at firſt ſuppoſed. 
This pious monk, upon his firſt landing in the 
Ile of Thanet, ſent one of his interpreters to the 
Kentiſh king, declaring he was come from Rome 
with offers of eternal ſalvation. In the mean time 
he and his followers lay in the open air, that they 
Might not, according to the belief of the times, by 
entering a Saxon houfe, ſubject themſelves to the 
power of heathen necromancy. The king imme- 
diately ordered them to be furniſhed with all ne- 
ceſfaries, and even viſited them, though without 
declaring himſelf as yet in their favour. Auguſtine, 
however, encouraged by this favourable reception, 
and now ſeeing a proſpect of ſucceſs, proceeded 
with redoubled zeal to preach the goſpel, and even 
endeavonred to call in the aid of miracles to enforce 
his exhortations. So much affiduity, together with 
the earneſtneſs of his addreſs, the auſterity of his 
life and the example of his followers, at laſt power- 
fully operated. The king openly eſpouſed the 
Chriſtian religion, while his example wrought ſo 
ſucceſsfully on his ſubjects, that numbers of them 
came voluntarily to be baptized, the miſſioner loud- 
iy declaring againſt any coercive means towards 
exr converſion. The heathen temples being pu- 
rified, were changed to places of Chriſtian wor- 
ſhip, and ſuch churches as had been ſuffered to 
decay were repaired. ' The more to facilitate the 
reception of Chriſtianity, the pope enjoined his 
miſſioner to remove the pagan idols, but not to 
throw down the altars, obſerving that the people 
would be allured to frequent thoſe places, which 
they had formerly been accuſtomed to revere. He 
alſo permitted him to indulge the people in theſe 
_ feaſts and chearful entertaiuments which they had 
been formerly accuſtomed! to celebrate near the 
places of their idolatrous worſhip. The people 
thus 
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thus exchanged their ancient opinions with readi- 
neſs, ſince they found themſelves indulged in thoſe 
innocent relaxations which are only immoral when 
carried to an excels. Auguſtine was confecrated 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, endowed with authority 
over all the Britiſh churches, and his aſſociates, 
having ſpread themſelves over all the country, 
compleated that converſion which was fo happ 
begun. | n 

T'be kingdom of the heptarchy which next em- 
braced the Chriftian faith was that of Northum- 
berland, at that time the moſt powerful of the reft: 
Edwin, a wiſe, brave, and aCtive prince, then 
king of the country, was married to Ethelburga, 
the daughter of Ethelbert, who had been fo lately 
converted. This princeſs, emulating the glory 
of her mother, who had been the inſtrument of 
converting her huſband and his fubjects to Chriſti- 
anity, carried Paulinus, a Jearned biſhop, with her 
into Northumberland, having previouſly ſtipulat- 
ed for the free exerciſe of her religion. Edwin, 


whom his queen uncef{ing}y ſolicited to embrace 


Chriſtianity, fora long time heſitated on the pro- 
poſal, willing to examine its doctrines before he 
declared in their favour. Accordingly he held 
ſeveral conferences with Paulinus, difputed with 
his counſellors, meditated alone, and, after a ſeri- 
ous diſcuſſion, declared himſelf a Chriſtian. The 
high prieſt alſo of the pagan ſuperſtition foon after 
declaring himſelf a convert to the arguments of 
Paulinus, the whole body of the people unanimouſly 
followed their example. | 

Ihe authority of Edwin, who was thus con- 
verted, ſoon after prevailed upon Earpwold, the 
king of the Eaſt Angles, to embrace Chriſtianity. 
'This monarch, however, after the death of Edwin, 
relapſed into his former idolatry, at the perſuaſion 
of his wife. But upon his deceaſe, ee 
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half-brother, who had been educated in France, 
reſtored Chriſtianity, and introduced learning 
among the Angles. | | 
Mercia, the moſt powerful kingdom of all the 
. Saxon heptarchy, owed its converſion, like the 
former, to a woman. The wife of Peada, who 
was the daughter of Oſwy, king of Northumber- 
land, having been bred in the Chriſtian faith, 
employed her influence with ſucceſs in converting 
her huſband and his ſubjects. But it ſeems the 
new religion was attended with ſmall influence on 
the manners of that fierce people, as we find Otto, 
one of their new converted kings, in a few reigns 
after treacherouſſy deſtroying Ethelbert, king of 
the Eaſt Angles, at an entertainment to which he 
had been invited, However, to make atonement 
for this tranſgreſſion, we find him paying great 
court to the clergy, giving the tenth of his goods 
to the church, and making a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where his riches procured him the papal abſolu- 
tion, It was upon this occaſion, the better to in- 


pay him a yearly donation for the ſupport of an 
Engliſh college at Rome; and, in order to raife 
the ſum, he impoſed a tax of a penny on each 
houſe poſſeſſed of thirty pence a year. This im- 
; poſition . afterwards generally levied through- 
out the kingdom, went by the name of Peter-pence, 
and in ſucceeding times gave riſe to many eccleſi- 

aſtical abuſes. 
In the kingdom of Eſſex, Sebert, who was 
nephew to Ethelbert, king“ cf Kent, of whoſe 
converſion we have already made mention, was 
alſo prevailed upon by his uncle to embrace the 
Chriſtian religion. His ſons, however, relapſed 
into idolatry, and baniſhed Melitus, the Chriſtian 
biſhop, from their territories, becauſe he refuſed 
to let them eat the white bread which was diſtri- 
| buted 


gratiate himſelf with the pope, that he engaged to 
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buted at the communion. But Chriſtianity was 
reſtored two or three reigns after, by Sigebert the 
Good; and ſuch was the influence of its doctrines 
upon Offa, the third in ſucceſſion from him, that 
he went upon a pilgrimage to Rome, and ſhut him- 
ſelf up during the reſt of his life in a cloiſter. -* 

We know but little of the propagation of Chriſ- 
tianity in the kingdom of Suſſex ; but this being 
the ſmalleſt of all the Saxon heptarchy, it is proba- 
ble that it was governed in its opinions by ſome of 
its more —— neighbours. It is ſaid, that dur- 
ing the reign of Ciſſa, one of its kings, which con- 
tinued ſeventy-ſix years, the kingdom fell into a 
total dependance upon that of Weſſex, and to this 
it is probable that it owed its converſion, 

The kingdom of Weſſex, which in the end 
ſwallowed up all the reft, deſerves our more par- 
ticular attention. This principality, which, as 
has been already related, was founded by Cerdic, 
was, of all the Saxon eſtabliſhments in Britain, 
the moſt active and warlike. The great oppoſi- 
tion the invaders of this province originally met 
from the natives, whom they expelled, not with- 
out much bloodſhed, ſerved to carry their martial 
ſpirit to the higheſt pitch. Cerdic wag ſucceeded 
by his ſon Kenric, and he by Ceanhiy, a prince 
more ambitious and enterpriſing than eſther of the 
former. He had, by waging continual wars againſt 
the Britons, added a great part of the counties of 
Devon and Somerſet to his dominions ; and, not 
ſatisfied with conqueſts over his natural enemies, 
he attacked the Saxons themſelves, till, becoming 
terrible to all, he provoked a general confedera 
againſt him. This combination- took place ; 
that he was at laſt expelled the throne, and died 
in exile and miſery, His two ſons ſucceeded ; and 
after a ſucceſſion of two more, Kynegils inherited 
the crown. This prince embraced — 
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through the perſuaſion of Oſwald, the king of 
Northumberland, his ſon-in-law. After ſome ſuc- 


ceeding obſcure reigns, Ceodwalla mounted the 
throne, an enterpriting, warlike, and ſucceſsful 
prince. He ſubdued entirely the kingdom of Suſ- 
ſex, and annexed it to his own dominions. He 
made alſo ſome attempts upon Kent, but was re- 
pulſed with vigour. Ina, his ſucceſſor, was the 
moſt renowned and illuſtrious of all the kings who 
reigned in England during the heptarchy. This 
monarch inherited the military virtues of Ceodwal- 
la, but improved by policy, juſtice, and prudence. 
He made-war upon the Britons, who yet remained 
in Somerſet, aud having totally ſubdued that pro- 
vince, he treated the vanquiſhed with a humanity 
hitherto unknown to the Saxon conquerors. In 
leſs than a year after he mounted the throne of 
Weſſex, he was declared monarch of the Anglo- 
Saxons, a remarkable proof of the great character 


he had acquired. He compiled a body of laws, 


which ſerved as the ground work of thoſe which 
were afterwards publiſhed by Alfred. He alſo aſ- 


ſembled a general council of the clergy, in which 


it was determined, that all churches, monaſteries, 
and places of religious warthip which had gone to 
ruin or decay, ſhould be rebuilt and repaired. At 
length, after a diſtinguiſhed reign. of thirty-ſeven 
years, in the decline of life, he made a pilgrimage 
to Rome; and, on his return home, ſhut himſelf 

in a cloiſter, where he died. To him ſucceed- 

Oſwald, Cudred, Sigebert, Cenulph, and Brith- 
ric; all theſe claiming the crown, not entirely by 
hereditary right, nor yet totally rejecting their fa- 
mily pretenſions. 1 | 
| 1 was in the reign. of the laſt- named monarch, 


{ Ba Egbert, a gr nee Began late king Ina, 
egan to grow very popular among the Weſt 
Saxens, both on account of his family and private 

B | merit. 
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merit, Being ſenſible, however, of the danger of 
popularity, under ſuch a jealous monarch as Brith= | 
ric, he withdrew ſecretly into France, to the court. | 
of Charlemagne, at that time the moſt poliſhed / 
prince of Europe, T his was a ſchool, in which 


young Egbert failed not to make a rapid proficien» 
ey; and he ſoon acquired ſuch accompliſhments, 
both in arts, and arms, as raiſed him greatly ſupe- 
rior to any of his countrymen at home. - 

Nor was it long before this prince had an op- 
portunity of diſplaying his natural and acquired, 
talents to advantage. For Brithric being poiſoned 
by his wife . the nobility recalled him 
from France, in order to aſcend the throne of his 


anceſtors. About that time alſo, a fortunate b. 


concurrence of events ſeemed to prepare the 


way for his becoming ſole monarch. of the 799. 


whole country. In all the kingdams of the Hep- 
tarchy, an exact rule of ſucceſſion was but little 
regarded; while at the ſame time, family preten- 
ſrons were not totally thrown aſide. Every per- 


ſon of the collateral, line had as good a right to 


aſſert his right as thoſe who claimed by direct deſ- 
cent; ſo that the reigning monarch was under con- 


tinual apprehenſions from the princes of the blood, 


whom he was taught to conſider as rivals, and whoſe 
death alone could infure him tranquillity. From 
this fatal cauſe, together with the paſſion princes 
then had of retiring to monaſteries, and the opinion 
of merit attending the preſervation of chaſtity, 
even in a married ſtate; from theſe cauſes, I ſay, 
the royal families had been entirely, extinguiſhed 
in all the kingdoms, except that of Weſſex, Thus, 
Egbert was the only ſurviving deſcendant of thoſe 
conquerors, who boaſted. their deſcent. from Wo- 
den; and conſequently, beſide his perſonal merit, 
he had hereditary pretenſions to the throne of the 


united kingdoms. 11 


- 
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It is indeed probable, that he had already planned 

the union of the Heptarchy ; but, in order to avert 
the ſuſpicions of the neighbouring ſtates, he attack- 
ed the Britons in Cornwall, a continued to act 
as mediator among the Saxon princes, whoſe dif- 
ferences were become almoſt irreconcileable, His 
moderation in theſe good offices, the prudence he 
manifeſted in his own government, and his known 
capacity in the affairs of war and peace, procured 
him ſuch a degree of reputation, that he was ſoon 
conſidered as chief of the Saxon Heptarchy, 

But his ambition was not to be ſatisfied with a 
mere nominal ſuperiority ; he ſtill aimed at break- 
ing down all diſtinCtions, and uniting theſe petty 
ſtates into one great and flouriſhing kingdom. The 
king of Mercia was the firſt who furniſhed him 
with a pretext for recovering the part of his domi- 
nions which had formerly been diſmembered by 
that ſtate. Beornulf, the monarch of that country, 
who had already almoſt obtained the ſovereignty 
over the Heptarchy, taking advantage of Egbert's 
abſence, who was employed in quelling the Britons, 
invaded his dominions with a numerous army, com- 
poſed of the flower of his country. Egbert was not 
remiſs in marching to oppoſe him, with a body of 
troops leſs numerous than choſe of Beornuf, but 
more brave and reſolute. Both armies met at 
Wilton, and a battle enſuing, the Mercians were 
_ defeated with terrible ſlaughter. 

In the mean time, while the victor purſued his 
conqueſt into the enemies country, he diſpatched 
his eldeſt fon, Ethelwolf, with an army, into the 
kingdom of Kent, who ſoon made himſelf maſter 
of the whole nation, and expelled Baldred, their 
monarch, to whom his ſubjects had paid a yery 
unwilling obedjence. The Eaſt Saxons alſo, and 
part of Surry, diſſatisfied with their ſubjection to 
the 'Mercians, readily ſubmitted to Egbert nor 
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were the Eaſt Angles backward in ſending ambaſ- 
ſadors to crave his protection and affiſtance, againſt 
that nation whoſe yok they had for ſome time 
endured, and were reſolved no longer to bear. 
The Mercian king attempting to repreſs their 
defection, was defeated, and ſlain; and two years 
after, Ludecan, his ſucceſſor, met with the ſame 
fate. Withalf, one of their eoldermen, ſoon after 
put himſelf at their head, but being driven from 
province to province by the victorious arms of 
Egbert, he was, at laſt, obliged to take ſhelter in 
the abbey of Croyland, while . made him- 
ſelf maſter of the whole kingdom of Mercia. 
However, in order to accuſtom that people to his 
dominion, he permitted Withalf to govern the 
kingdom as a vaſſal, and tributary under him; 
thus, at once, ſatisfying his ambition, and flatter- 
ing the people with an appearance of their former 
government. " 

The kingdom of Northumberland was the 
laſt that ſubmitted to his authority. This ſtate 
had been long haraſſed by civil wars and uſur- 
pations : all order had been deſtroyed among the 
people, and the kingdom was weakened to ſuch a 
degree, that it was in no condition to withſtand 
ſuch an invader. as Egbert. The inhabitants, 
therefore, unable to refilt his power, and defirous 
of poſtetling ſome eſtabliſhed form of govern- 
ment, very chearfully ſent deputies, who ſubmit- 
ed to his authority, and expreſſed their allegiance 
to him as their ſovereign... By this ſubmiſſion, 
all the kingdoms of the Hepiarchy were united 
under his command; but, to give ſplendor to 
his authority, a general council of the clergy and 
laity was ſummoned at Wincheſter, where he was 
folemnly crowned king of Englang, by which 
name the united kingdom was thenceforiard 
called. ; A 
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Thus, about four hundred years after the firſt 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain, all their petty 
AD ſettlements were united into one great 

= ſtate, and nothing offered, but proſpects 
. 827. f 

of peace, ſecurity, and increaſing reſine- 
ment. At this period, namely, about the eighth 


century, the arts and ſciences, which had been 


before only known to the Greeks and Romans, 
were diſſeminated over Europe, where they were 
ſufficient to raiſe the people above mere barbarians 
but yet loſt all their native ſplendor in the tranſ- 
plantation. The Engliſh, at this time, might be 


conſidered as polite, if compared to the naked 


Britons at the invaſion of Cæſar. The houſes, 
furniture, cloaths, eating, and all the real Juxuries 
of ſenſe, were almoſt as great then as they have 
been ſince. But the people were incapable of 
ſentimental pleaſure. All the Icarning of the times 


was confined among the clergy ; and little improve- 


ment could be expected from their reaſonings, 
ſince it was one of their tenets to diſcard the light 
of reaſon. An eclipſe was even by their hiſtorians 
talked of as an omen of e calamities; and 
magic was nat anly believed, but ſome aQually 


believed themſelves magicians. The clergy them- 
ſelves were not averſe to theſe opinions, as ſuch, 
in ſome meaſure, ſcrvcd ic ir ctreaſe their authority, 


Indecd, the reverence for the clergy was carried to 
high, that if a perſon appeared in a ſacerdotal habit 
on the high way, the people flocked round him, 
and with all the nas of profcund reſpect, receiv - 
ed every word he uttered as an oracle, From this 
blind attachment, the ſocial and cven the military 
virtues bega to decline amcng them. The reve- 
rerce towards fa't.ts and reliques {-rvcd to ſupplant 
the acoration of the ſupreme Being. Monaſtic 
obſervonce* vere eſteemed more meritorious than 
active virtues; and bounty to the church atoned 

for 
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for all the violence done to ſociety. The nobility, 
whoſe duty it was to preſerve the military ſpirit from 
declining, began to prefer the ſloth and ſecurity of 
a cloiſter, to the tumult and glory of war ; and thoſe 
rewards, which ſhould, have gone to encourage the 
ſoldier, were laviſhed in maintaining the credulous / 
indolence of monaſtic ſuperſtition. | 


CH: ATE IV. 


FrRoM THE ACCESSION OF EGBERT TO THE 
NoRuAN CoNnQUEST. 


T might have been reaſonably expected, that a 
1 wiſe and fortunate prince, at the head of ſo 
great a kingdom, and ſo united and numerous a 
people as the Engliſh then were, ſhould not onl 

have enjoyed the fruits of peace and quiet, but left 
felicity to ſucceeding generations. The inhabi- 
tants of the ſeveral provinces, tired out with mu- 
tual diflentions, ſeemed to have loſt all defire of 
revolting : the race of their ancient kings was ex- 
tint, and none now remained, but a prince who 
deſerved their allegiance, both by the merit of his 
ſervices and the ſplendor of his birth. Yet, ſuch 
is the inſtability of human affairs, and the weakneſs 
of man's beſt conjecture, chat Egbert was hardi 
ſettled on his united throne, when both he and his 
ſubjects began to be alarmed at the approach of 
new and unknown enemies, and the iſland expoſed 
to freſh invaſions. | 

About this time, a mighty ſwarm of A. D. 
thole nations, who had poſſeſſed the 7 R 5 
countries bordering on the Baltic, began, 19. : 
under. the names of Danes and Normans, to infeſt 4 
the weſtern coaſts of Europe; and to fill all places, | 
wherever they came, with ſluughter and deyaſta- 
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tion. Theſe were, in fact, no other than the 
anceſtors of the very people whom they came to 
defpoil, and might be conſidered as the original 
ſtock from whence the numerous colonies that in- 


feſted Britain, had migrated ſome centurics before. 


The Normans fell upon the northern coaſts of 
France; the Danes chiefly levelled their fury 
againſt England, their firſt appearance being when 
A. D. Brithric was king of Weſſex. It was 
85. then, that a ſmall body of them landed 
* on the coaſts of that kingdom, with a 
view of learning the ſtate of the country; and 
having committed ſome ſmall depredations, fled to 
their {hips for ſafety. About ſeven years after this 
firſt attempt, they made a deſcent upon the king- 


dom of Northumberland, where they pillaged a 


monaſtery ; but their fleet being ſhattered by a 
form, they were defeated by the inhabitants, and 
put to the ſword. It was nat till about five years 
after the acceſſion of Egbert, that their invaſions 
became tivly formidable. From that time they 


continued, with uncealing ferccity, until the whole 


© ) 
kingdom was reduced to a ſtate of the moſt diſ- 


tretsſul bondage. 

As the Saxons had utterly neglected their naval 
power ſince their firſt ſettlement in Britain; the 
Danes, who {ucccedei them in the empire of the 
ſea, found no diſticulty in landing upon the iſle of 
Sheppy, in Kent, which they ravaged, returning 
to their ſhips loaden with the ſpoil. Their next 
attempt, the year cuſuing, was at the mouth of 
the Tyne, Where tuey landed a body of fifteen 
thouſand men, that naue good their ground againſt 
the efforts oi Egbert; who, after a battle, was 
obliged to draw vis his forces by night. Within 
two years after, tncy landed in Cornwall; and 
being joined by toe Britons there, they advanced 
— the borders of Devonſhire, where they 
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were totally routed by 1 Ss in a pitched battle, 


at Hengſdownhill, near Kellington. By this vic- 
tory, he ſecured the kingdom from invaſion for ſome 
time ; but his death ſeemed to put a period to the 
ſucceſs of his countrymen, and to invite the enemy 
to renew their devaſtations with impunity. 

He was ſucceeded by Ethelwolf his ſon, who 
had neither the vigour nor the abilities of his father. 
This prince had been educated in a cloiſter, and 
had actually taken orders during the life of his 
elder brother ; but, upon his death, he received a 
diſpenſation to quit the monkith habit, and to 
marry. He was ſcarcely ſettled on his throne, 
when a fleet of Daniſh ravagers, conſiſting of thir- 
ty-three ſail, Janded at Southampton; but were 
repulſed, though not without great ſlaughter. on 
both ſides. However, no defeat could repreſs the 
obſtinacy, and no difficulties daunt the courage of 
theſe fierce invaders, who {ſtill perſevered in their 
deſcents, and, year after year, made inroads into 
the country, marking their way with pillage, 
laughter and deſolation. Though often repulled, 
they always obtained their end, of ſpoiling the 
country, and carrying the plunder away. It was. 
their method, to avoid coming, if poſſible, to a 
general engagement; but ſcattering themſelves 
over the face of the country, they carried away, 
indiſcriminately, as well the inhabitants themſelves, 
as all their moveable poſſeſſions. If the military 
force of the country was drawn out againſt them, 
the invaders either ſtood their rod if ſtron 
enough to oppoſe; or retreated to their ſhips, if 
incapable of reſiſtance. Thus, by making con- 
tinual and repeated deſcents, every part of Fa land 
was kept in conſtant alarm, every county fearful of 
giving aſſiſtance to the next, as its own ſafety was 
in danger, From this general calamity; the prieſts 
and monks- were no way exempted; they were 
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rather the chief objects on whom theſe Daniſh 1do- 
lators wreaked their reſentment. 

In this ſtate of fluctuating ſucceſs, affairs con- 
tinued for ſome time, the Engliſh often repelling, 
and as often being repulſed by their herce invaders ; 
till at length, the Danes reſolved upon making a 
AD, ſettlement in the country, and landing on 
— the iſle of Thanct, ſtationed themſelves 
there, In this place they kept their ground, 
notwithſtanding a bloody victory gained over them 
dy Ethelwolf. From thence, they ſoon after re- 
moved to the iſle of Sheppy, which they conſider- 
ed as more convenient for their tumultuary depre- 
dations. 

In the mean time, Ethelwolf, the wretched 
monarch of the country, inſtcad of cxerting his 
{trength to repel theſe invaders, was more ſolicitous 
to obey the dictates of mo:1kiſh ſuperſtition. In 
order to manifeſt his devotion to the Pope, he ſent 
his fon Alfred to Rome, to receive confirmation 
from his bolineſs; and, not fatished with this teſti- 
mony of his. zeal, undertook a pilgrimage thither 
in perfon. . He paſſed a twelvemonth in that city, 
and gained no {mall applauſe for his devotion, which 
he teſtified by his great liberality to the church, 
In his return Ls he married Judith, daughter 
to the emperor Charles the Bald ; but-on his land- 
ing in his own dominions, he was ſurprized to find 
his title to the crown diſputed. » 

His ſecond fon, Ethelbald, upon the death of his 
elder brother, perceiving the miſerable ſtate to 
which the kingdom was reduced, by the king's ill- 
timed ſuperſtitions, formed a conſpiracy to expel 
him from the throne. The people ſeemed equally 
divided between the claims of the father and the ſon, 
ſo that a bloody civil war ſeemed likely to complete 
the picture of the calamities of the times. A di- 
vihen of the kingdom at length terminated the diſ- 
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pute; the whe | was content with the eaſtern part 


of the monarchy, while his ſon was appointed to 
govern the weſtern, which was the moſt powerful, 
and the moſt expoſed to danger. 5 
Having come to this agreement, a council was 
ſummoned of the ſtates of the kingdom; and, be- 
ſides the ratification of this grant, a tythe of all the 
produce of the land was ſettled upon the clergy. 
Ethelwolf lived only two years after this agree- 
ment; leaving, by will, the kingdom ſhared between 
his two eldeſt ſons, Ethelbald and Ethelbert; the 
welt being conſigned to the former, the eaſt to the 
latter. The reign of Ethelbald was of no long 
continuance; however, in fo ſhort a ſpace, he 
crowded a number of vices ſufficient to render his 
name odious to poſterity. He married Judith, his 
own mother-in-law, and was, not without great 
difficulty, prevailed upon to divorce her. The 
reign of his brother was of longer duration; and as 
we are told, was in every reſpe& more meritorious. 
Nevertheleſs, the Vito? Sb was itill infeſted by the 
Danes, who committed great outrages. | 
This prince was ſucceeded by his brother Ethel- 
red, a brave prince, but whoſe valour was inſuffi- 
cient to repreſs the Daniſh incurſions. In theſe 
exploits, he was always aſſiſted by his younger 
brother, Alfred, afterwards ſurnamed the Great, 
who ſacrificed all private reſentment to the public 
good, having been deprived by the king of a large 
patrimony. It was during this prince's reign, that 
the Danes, penetrating into Mercia, took up their 
winter quarters at Nottingham; from whence, they 
were not diſlodged without difficulty. Their next 
ſtation was at Reading, from whence they infeſted 
the country with their excurſions. The king, at- 
tended by his brother Alfred, marched at the head 
of the Weſt Saxons againft them; there, after 
many reciprocations of ſucceſs, the king died of a 
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wound which he received in battle, and left to his 
brother Alfred, the inheritance of a kingdom that 
was now reduced to the brink of ruin. . 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the ſtate 
of the country when Alfred came to the throne. 
The Danes had already ſubdued Northumberland 
and Eaſt Anglia, and had penetrated into the ve 
heart of Weſlex. The Mercians were united ER 
him ; the dependence upon the other provinces of 
the empire was but precaricus: the lands lay un- 
cultivated, through fears of continual incurſions; 
and all the churches and monaſteries were burnt to 
the ground. In this terrible ſituation of affairs, 
nothing appcared but objects of terror, and every 
hope was loſt in deſpair. The wiſdom and virtues 
of one man were found ſufficient to bring back hap- 
pincfs, fecurity, and order; and all the calamities 
of the times found redreſs from Alfred, 

I his prince ſeemed born not only to defend his 
bleeding country, but even to adorn humanity. 
He had given very carly inſtances cf thoſe great 
virtues which afterwards adorned his reign ; and 
was anointed by pope Leo as future king, when he 
was fent by his father for his education to Rome. 
On his return from thence, he became every day 
more the object of his father's fond affections; and 
that, perhaps, was the reafon why his education 
was at firſt neglected. He had attained the age of 
twelve, before he was made acquainted with the 
loweſt elements cf literature; but hearing ſome 
S2xon poems read, which recounted the praiſe of 
heroes, his Whole mind was rouſed, not only to 
obtain a ſimilitude of glory, but alſo to be able to 
tranſmit that glory to poſterity. Encouraged by 
the queen, his mother, and aſſiſted by a penetrat- 
ing genius, he ſoon learned to read theſe compoſi- 
tions, and proceeded from thence to a knowledge 
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of Latin authors, who directed his taſte and rectiſi- 
ed his ambition. 

He was ſcarce come to the crown, when he was 
obliged to oppoſe the Danes, who had ſeized Wil- 
ton, and were exerciſing their uſual ravages on the 
countries around, He marched againſt them with 
the few troops he could aſſemble on a ſudden, and 
a deſperate battle was fought, to the diſadvantage 
of the Engliſh. But it was not in the power of 

misfortunes to abate the king's diligence, though 
it repreſſed his power to do good. He Was in a 
little time enabled to hazard another engagement; 
ſo that the enemy, dreading his courage and acti- 
vity, propoſed terms of peace, which he did not 
think proper to refuſe. They had by this treaty 
agreed to relinquiſh the kingdom ; but inſtead of 
complying with their engagements, they only re- 
moved from one place to another, burning and de- 
ſtroying wherever they came. 

Alfred, thus oppoſed to an enemy whom no 
ſtationary force could reſiſt, and no treaty could 
bind, found himſelf unable to repel the efforts of 
thoſe ravagers, who from all quarters invaded 
him. New ſwarms of the enemy. arrived every 
year upon the coaſt, and freſh invaſions were 
ſtill projected. It was in vain that Alfred put 
ſued them, ſtraitened their quarters, and com- 
pelled them to treaties; they broke every league; 
and continuing their attacks with unabated per- 
ſeverance, at length totally diſpirited his army, 
and induced his iperttions ſoldiers to believe 
themſelves abandoned by heaven, ſince it thus 
permitted the outrages of the fierce idolatoys - 
with impunity. Some of them therefore left 
their country, and retired into Wales, or ſled to 
tae continent. Others ſubmitted to the = 
rors, and purchaſed their lives by their freedom. - 
In this univerſal defection, Alfred vainly atterapt- 
ed to remind them of the duty they owed their 
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country and their king ; but finding his remon- 
ſtrances ineffectual, he was obliged to give way to 
the wretched neceſſity of the times. Accordingly, 
relinquiſhing the enſigns of his dignity, and dif- 
miſſing his ſervants, he drefled himſelf in the habit 
of a peaſant, and lived for ſome time in the houſe 
of a herdſman, who had been entruſted with the 
care of his cattle. In his manner, though aban- 
doned by the world, and fearing an enemy in every 
quarter, ſtill he reſolved to continue in his coun- 
try, to catch the ſlighteſt occahons for bringing it 
relief, In this ſolitary retreat, which was in the 
county of Somerſet, at the confluence of the rivers 
Parret and Thone, he amuſed himſelf with muſic, 
and ſupported his humble lot with the hopes of bet- 


ter fortune. It is ſaid, that, one day, being com- 
manded by the herdſman's wife, who was ignorant 


of his quality, to take care of fome cakes which 
were baking by the fire, he happened to let them 
burn, for which ſhe ſeverely upbraided him for 


1 * | 

revious to his retirement, Alfred had concert- 
ed meaſures for aſſembling a few truſty friends, 
whenever an opportunity ſhould offer of annoying 
the enemy, who were now in poſſeſſion of all the 
country. This choſen band, ſtill faithful to their 
monarch, took ſhelter in the foreſts and marſhes of 
Somerſet, and from thence made occaſional irrup- 
tions upon ſtraggling parties of the enemy. Their 
ſucceſs, in this rapacious and dreary method of liv- 
ing, encouraged many more to join their ſociety, 
till at length ſufficiently augmented, they repaired 
to their monarch, who had by that time been re- 
duced by famine to th laſt extremity. 

Mean u hile, Ubba, the chief of the Daniſh com- 
manders, carried terror over the whole land, and 
now 7 the country of Wales without oppoſi- 
tion, The only place where he found reſiſtance 
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was, in his return, from the caſtle of Kenwith, into 
which the earl of Devonſhire had retired with a 
ſmall body of troops. This gallant ſoldier finding 
himſelf unable to ſuſtain a ſiege, and knowing the 
danger of ſurrendering to a perfidious enemy, was 
reſolved, by one deſperate effort, to ſally out and 
force his way through the beſiegers, ſword in hand. 
The propoſal was embraced by all his followers, 
while the Danes, ſecure in their numbers, and in 
their contempt of the enemy, were not only routed 
_ great laughter, but Ubba, their general, was. 
ain. 

This victory once more reſtored courage to the 
difpirited Saxons ; and Alfred, taking advantage of 
their favourable diſpoſition, prepared to animate 
them to a vigorous exertion of their ſuperiority. 
He ſoon therefore apprized them of the place of his: 
retreat, and inſtructed them to be — wich all 
their ſtrength at a minute's warning. But ſtill none 
was found who would undertake to give intelli- 
gence of the forees and poſture of the enemy. Not 
knowing, therefore, a perſon in whom to confide, 
he undertook the dangerous taſk himſelf. In the 
ſumple dreſs of a ſhepherd, with an harp in his hand, 
he entered the Daniſh camp, tried all his arts: to 
pleaſe, and was ſo much admired, that he was 
brought even into the preſence of Guthrum, the. 
Danith prince, with whom he remained ſome days. 
There he remarked the ſupine ſecurity of the Danes, 
their contempt of the Engliſh, their negligence in 
foraging and plundering, and their diſſolute waſting 
of ſuch ill-gotten booty. Having made his obſer- 
vations, he returned to his retreat, and detachin 
proper emiſſaries among his tubjeRs, appointed 
them to meet him in arms in the foreſt of Selwood,. - 
a ſummons which they gladly obeyed. | 

It was againſt the moſt unguarded quarter of the 
enemy that -Alfred made his moſt violent . 
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while the Danes, ſurprized to behold an 2 of 
Engliſh, whom they conſidered as totally ſubdued, 
ao but a faint reſiſtance, notwithſtanding the ſu- 
periority of their number. They were routed with 
great ſlaughter ; and though ſuch as eſcaped fled for 
refuge intoa fortified camp in the neighbourhood, 
yet, being unprovided for a fiege, in leſs than a 
A. fortnight they were compelled to ſurrender 
| at diſcretion, By the conqueror's permiſ- 
3876. 

ſion, thoſe who did not chooſe to embrace 
Chriſtianity embarked for Flanders, under the com- 
mand of one of their generals called Haſtings. 
Guthrum, their prince, became a convert, with 
thirty of his nobles, and the king himſelf anſwered 
for him at the font. 

Of the Danes who had enliſted with Haſtings, a 
part returned, contrary to agreement, once more to 
ravage that countr f they had been fo merci- 
fully ſpared, and landing on the coaſts of Kent, 
advanced towards Rocheller, in hopes of ſurpriſing 
that city, They were ſoon, however, deterred 
from proceeding, by hearing that Alfred was upon 
his macch tœ oppoſe them. That ſuch depredations 
might be prevented for the future, this mouarch 

equipped a ſtrong fleet of his own, with which he 
attacked and deſtroyed ſixteen veſſels in the port of 
Harwich. There was now. but the port of Lon- 
don open to the invaders, and as that city was but 
weakly garriſoned, he ſcon reduced it to capitula- 

ion. Having augment:d its fortifications, and 
'embelliſhed it with a number of new edifices, he 
{delivercd it in Charge to his ſon-in-law, Ethelred, 
vm thus ſecured the whole country from foreign 
danger. 
. Alfred had now attained the meridian cf glory; 
he poſl-fſed a greater extent of territory than had 
ever been enjoyed by any of his predeceſſors ; the 
Kings of Wales did him homage for their poſſeſ- 
ions, th2 Northumbrians received a king of his ap- 
if pointing, 
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pointing, and no enemy appeared to give him the 
leaſt apprehenſions, or excite an alarm. In this 
ſtate of proſperity and profound tranquillity, which 
laſted for twelve years, Alfred was diligently em- 
ployed in cultivating the arts of peace, and in re- 
pairing the damages which the kingdom had ſuſ- 
tained by war. After rebuilding the ruined cities, 
which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, he eſta- 
bliſhed a regular militia for the «defence of the 
kingdom. He took care that all his ſubjects ſhould 
be armed and regiſtered ; he aſſigned them a regu- 
lar rotation of duty; a part was employed to culti- 
vate the land, while others were appointed to repel 
any ſudden invaſion from the enemy. He took 
care to provide a naval force that was more than 
a match for the invaders, and trained his ſubjects as 
well in the practice cf ſailing as of naval engage- 
ments. A fleet of an hundred and twenty ſhips of 
war was thus ſtationed along the coaſts; and being 
well ſupplied with all things neceſſary, both for 
ſubſiſtence and war, it imprefled the incurſive ene- 
my with awe. Not but that there ſucceeded ſome 
very formidable deſcents, which the king found it 
difficult to repreſs. Haſtings, the Daniſh chieftain, 
in particular, appeared off the coaſt of Kent with a 
fleet of three hundred and fifty fail; and although 
his forces were vigoroully oppoſed and repulſed by 
the vigilance of Alfred, yet he found means to ſe- 
cure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of Bamflete, near the 
Iſle of Canvey, in the county of Eſſex. But he 
was not long ſettled there, when his garriſon was 
overpowered by a body of the citizens of London, 
with great ſlaughter, and his wife and two ſons 
made captives. 'I heſe experienced the king's cle- 
mency: he reſtored them to Haſtings, on condi- 
tion that he ſhould depart the kingdom. Nor were 
the Eaſt- Anglian Danes, as well as inſurgents of 
Northumberland, much more ſucceſsful, Theſe- 
3 | broke 
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broke into rebellion; and yielding to their favou- 
rite habits of depredation, embarked on board 
two hundred and forty veſſels, and appeared before 
Exeter. There however, they met a very bloody 
reception from Alfred, and were fo diſcouraged, 
that they put to ſea again without attempting any 
other enterprize. A third body of piratical Danes 
were even more unſucceſsful than either of the 
former. Great numbers of them after the depar- 
ture of Haſtings, ſeized and fortified Shobury, at 
the mouth of the Thames, and having left a gar- 
riſon there, marched along the banks of the river 
till they came to Bodington, in the county of 
Glouceſter, where being reinforced by a body of 
Welſhmen, they threw up entrenchments, and 
prepared for defence. There they were ſurrounded 
by the king's forces, and reduced to the utmoſt 
extremity. After having caten their horſes, and 
having many of them periſhed with hunger, they 
made a deſperate fally, in which numbers were cut 
to pieces. Thoſe ho eſcaped, being purſued by 
the vigilance of Alfred, were finally diſperſed, or 
totally deitroyed. Nor did he treat the Northum- 
brian freebooters with leſs ſeverity. Falling upon 
them while they were exerciſing their ravages in 
the weſt, he took twenty of their ſhips ; and hav- 
ing tried all the priſoners at Wincheſter, he. 
hanged them as pirates, and as the common ene- 
mies of mankind. | 


,;, Having, by his vigilance and well-timed ſeverity, 
given peace and total ſecurity to his ſubjetsghhis 


gert care was to poliſh the country by arts, as he 
had protected it by arms. He is ſaid to have drawn 
up a body of laws; but thoſe which remain to this . 
day under his name ſeem to be only the laws al- 
ready practiſed in the country by his Saxon anceſ- 
tors, and to which, probably he gave his ſanction. 
The trial by juries, mulcts and fines for offences, 
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by ſome aſcribed to him, are of a much more an- 
cient date. The care of Alfred for the encourage- 
ment of leadning did not a little tend to improve 
the morals and reſtrain the barbarous habits of the 
people, When he came to the throne, he found 
the Engliſh ſunk into the groſſeſt ignorance and 
barbariſm, proceeding from the continued diſorders 
cf the government, and fron: the ravages the of 
Danes. He himſelf complains, that on his ac- 
ceſſion, he knew not one perſon ſouth of the 
Thames who could ſo much as interpret the Latin 
ſervice. To remedy this deficiency, he invited 
over the molt celebrated ſcholars from all parts of 
Europe; he founded, or at leaſt re-eſtabliſhed, |} 
the univerfity cf Oxford, and endowed it with 
many privileges. He gave in his own example, 
the ſtrongeſt incentives to ſtudy. He uſually di- 
vided his time in three equal portions; one was 
given to ſleep, and the refection of his body, diet, 
and exerciſe; another to the diſpatch of buſineſs; 
and the third to ſtudy and devotion. He n ade 
a conſiderable progreſs in the different ſtudies of 
grammar, rhetcric, philoſophy, architecture, and 
geometty. He was an excellent hiſtorian, he un- 
derſtocd muſic, and was acknowledged to be the 
beſt Saxon poet of the age. He left many works 
behind him, many of which remain to this day, 
He tranſlated the paſtoral of Gregory I. Beetius _ 
de Conſolatione, and Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, / 
into the Saxon language. Senſible that his illitc- 
rate ſubjects were not much ſuſceptible of ſpecula- 
tive inſtruction, he endeavoured to convey his 
morality by parables and ſtori s, and is ſaid to have 
tranſlated from the Greek the fables of AÆſop. 
Nor did he even neglect the more mechanical arts 

of life. Before his time, the generality of the 
people chiefly made uſe of tiniber in building. 
Alſted raiſed his palaces of brick, and the nobility 
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by degrees began to imitate his example. He in- 
troduced and encouraged manufactures of all kinds; 
and no inventor or improver of any ingenious art 
was ſuffered to go unrewarded. Even the elegan- 
cies of life were brought to him from the Mediter- 
ranean; and his ſubjects, by ſeeing theſe produc- 
tions of the peaceful arts, were taught to reſpect 
the virtues of juſtice and induſtry, by which alone 
they could be procured. It was after a glorious 


' reign of twenty-nine years thus ſpent, in the ad- 


A. D. vancement of his ſubjects happineſs, that 
he died in the vigour of his age and the 
901. full enjoyment of his faculties, an exam- 

ple to princes, and an ornament to human nature. 


To give a character of this prince would only be 


to ſum up thoſe qualities which conſtitute perfec- . 
tion. Even virtues ſeemingly oppoſite, were hap- 


pily blended ia his diſpoſition; perſevering, yet 


flexible; moderate, yet enterpriſing; juſt, yet 
merciful; ſtern in command, yet gentle in con- 
verſation. Nature alſo, as if defirous that) ſuch 


admirable qualities of mind ſhould be ſet off ko the 


greateſt advantage, had beſtowed on him all bodily 
accompliſhments, vigcur, dignity, and an engag- 
ing open countenance. In thort, hiſtorians have 
taken ſuch delight in deſcribing the hero, that the 
have totally omitted the mention of his ſmaller 
errors, which Coubtleſs ke muſt have had in con- 
ſequence of his kumanity. 

Alfred had by his wife Ethelſwitha, the daugh- 
ter of a Mercian ear}, three ſons and three daugh- 
ters. His cleft fon, Edmund, died without iflue, 
during his father's life-time. His third fon, Ethel- 
ward, inherited his father's paſfon for letters, and 
lived a private life. His ſecond fon, Edward, ſuc- 

eded him on the throne. | 

EDWARD was ſcarce ſettled on the throne, when 
his pretenſions were diſputed by Ethelwald, Bis 
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couſin-german, who raiſed a large party _ 
the Northumbrians to eſpouſe his cauſe. At fir 
his aims ſeemed to be favoured by fortune; but he 
was ſoon after killed in battle, and his death thus 
freed Edward from a very dangerous competitor. 
Nevertheleſs, the death o — ants was not ſuf- 
ficient to intimidate his turbulent adherents. Du- 
ring the whole of this prince's reign, there were 
but few intervals free from the attempts and infur- 
rections of the Northumbrian rebels. Many were 
the battles: he fought, and the victories he won; 
ſo that, though he might be deemed unequal to 
his father in S arts of peace, he did not fall ſhort 
of him in the military virtues. He built ſeveral 
caſtles, and fortified different cities. He reduced 
Turkethill, a Daniſh invader, and obliged him to 
retire with his followers. He ſubdued the Eaſt 
Angles, and acquired dominion over the Northum- 
brians themſelves. He was aſſiſted in theſe con- 
queſts by his fiſter Ethelfleda, the widow of 
Ethelbert, earl of Mercia, who, after her huſband's 
death, retaincd the government of that province. 
Thus, after Edvard had reduced the whole king- 
dom to his obedience, and began his endeavours to 
promote the happineſs of his people, he was pre- 
- 06M by death from the completion of his de- 
ign. | 
To him ſucceeded ATHELSTAN, his A.D 
natural ſon, the illegitimacy of his birth ** 
not being then deemed a ſufficient obſta- 925. 
cle to his inheriting the crown. To this prince, 
as to the former, there was ſome oppoſition made 
in the beginning. Alfred, a nobleman of his kin- 
dred, is faid to have entered into a conſpiracy 
againſt him, in favour of the legitimate ſons of the 
deceaſed king, who were yet too young to be capa- 
ble of governing themſelves. Whatever his at- 
tempts might have been, he denied the charge; 
| and 
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and offered to clear himſelf of it by oath before the 
pope. The propoſal was accepted; and it is aſ- 
ſerted, that he had ſcarce ſworn himſelf innocent, 
when he fell into convulſtons, and died three days 
after. This monarch received alſo ſome diſtur- 
bance from the Northumbrian Danes, whom he 
compelled to ſurrender ; and reſenting the conduct 
of Conſtantine, the king of Scotland, who had 
given them aſſiſtance, he ravaged that country 

with impunity, till at length he was appeaſed b 
the humble ſubmithons of that monarch. Theſe 
ſubmiſſions, however, being extorted, were inſin- 
cere, Soon after Athelſtan had evacuated that 

kingdom, Conſtantine entered into a confederac 
with a body of Danith pirates, and ſome Welch 
princes who were jcalous of Athelſtan's growing 
* A bloody battle was fought near Brant 
urg, in Northumberland, in- which the Engliſh 
monarch was again victorious. After this ſucceſs, 
Athelſtan enjoyed his crown in tranquillity, and he 
is regarded as one of the ableſt and moſt active of 
the Saxon kings. During his reign the Bible was 
tranſlated into the Saxon language; and ſome al- 
liances alſo were formed by him with the princes 
A on the continent. „He died at Glouceſ- 
, ter, after a reign of ſixteen years, and was 

94T* ſucceeded by his brother EDMUND, 

EpmvunyD, like the reſt of his predeceſſors, met 
with diſturbance from the Northumbrians on his 
acceſſion to the throne z but his activity ſoon de- 
feated their attempts. The great end therefore 
which he aimed at during his reign, was to curb 
the licentiouſneſs of this people, who offered to 
embrace Chriſtianity as an atonement for their 
offences. Among other ſchemes for the benefit 

of the people, he was the firſt monarch who b 
law inſtituted capital puniſhments in E 
Remarking that fines and pecuniary muléts were 
100 
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too gentle methods of treating robbers, who were 
in general men who had nothing to loſe, he en- 
acted, that, in gangs of robbers, when taken, the 
oldeſt of them ſhould be condemned to the gallows. 
This was reckoned a very ſevere law at the time it 
was enacted; for among our early anceſtors, all 
the penal laws were mild and merciful. The re- 
ſentiment this monarch bore to men of this deſpe- 
rate way of living was the cauſe of his death, His 
virtues, abilities, wealth and temperance, promiſed 
him a long and happy reign; when, on a certain 
day he was ſolemnizing a teſtival in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, he remarked that Leof, a notorious robber, 
whom he had ſentenced to baniſhment, had yet 
the boldneſs to enter the hall where he was dining, 
and to fit at the table among the royal attendants. 
Enraged at this inſolence, he commanded him to 
leave the room; but on his refuſing to obey, the 
king, whoſe temper was naturally choleric, flew 
againſt him, and caught him by the hair. The 
ruffian, giving way to rage alſo on his fide, drew 
a dagger, and lifting his arm, with a furious blow 

ſtabbed the monarch to the heart, who fell down 

on the boſom of his murderer. The death of the 
aſſaſſin, who was inſtantly cut to pieces, was but 
a ſmall compenſation for the loſs of a king, loved 
by his ſubjects, and deſerving their eſteem. 

The late king's ſons were too young to ſucceed 
him in the direction of fo diſficult a government 
as that of England; his brother EDRED was there- 
fore appointed to ſucceed, and, like his predeceſ- 
ſors, this monarch found himſelf at the head of a 
rebellious and refractory people. The Northum- 
brian Danes, as uſual, made ſeveral attempts to 
ſhake off the Engliſh yoke; ſo that the king was 
at laſt obliged to place garriſons in their moſt con- 
ſiderable towns, and to appoint an Engliſh gover- 

nor over them, who might ſuppreſs their zo flere 
tions 
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tions on the firſt appearance. About this time, 
the monks, not being contented to govern in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, began to aſſume the direc- 
tion in civil affairs; and, by artfully managing 
the ſuperſtitions, and the fears of the puople, 
erected an authority that was not ſhaken off for 
ſeveral ſucceeding centuries. Edred had blindly 
delivered over his confcience to the guidance of 
Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, who was after- 
wards canonized; and this man, under the ap- 
pearance of ſanfity,, concealed the moſt boundleſs 
ambition. The monks had hitherto been a kind 
of ſecular prieſts, who, though they lived in com- 
munities, were neither ſeperated from the reſt of 
the world, nor uſeleſs to it. They were often 
married; they were affiduouſly employed in the 
education of youth, and ſubject to the commands 
of temporal ſuperiors. The cclibacy, and the 
independency of the clergy, as being a meaſure 
that would contribute to the eſtabliſhment of the 
Papal power in Europe, was warmly recommended 
by the ſee of Rome to all ecclefiaſtics in general, 


but to the monks in particular, The preſent fa- 


vourable opportunity offered of carrying this mea- 
ſure in England, ariſing from the ene cha- 
rater of Edred, and the furious zeal of Dunſtan, 
Both lent it all the aſſiſtance in their power; and 
the order of Benedictine monks was eſtabliſhed 
under the direction of Dunſtan. Edred implicitly 
ſubmitted to his directions both in church and ſtate; 
and the kingdom was in a fair way of being turned 
into a papal province by this zealous ecdefiatic, 
when he was checked in the midſt of his career, by 

the death of the king, who died of the quinſey, in 
the tenth year of his reign. | 
A. D. Ep, his nephew, who aſcended the 
\-, throne, his own ſons being yet unfit to 
954 govern, was a prince of grcat perſonal 
1 accom- 
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accompliſhments, and a martial diſpoſition. But 
he was now come to the government of a kingdom, 
in which he had an enemy to contend with, againſt 
whom, all military virtues could be of little ſervice. 
Dunſtan, who had governed during the former 
reign, was reſolved to remit nothing of his autho- 
rity in this; and Edwy, immediately upon his ac- 
ceſſion, found himſelf involved in a quarrel with 
the monks; whoſe rage, neither his accompliſn- 
ments nor his virtues could mitigate. He ſeems to 
have heen elected by the ſecular prieſts in oppoſi- 
tion to the monks : ſo that their whole body, and 
Dunſtan at their head, purſued him with implaca- 
ble animoſity while living, and even endeavoured 
to brand his character to poſterity. - 

This Dunſtan, who makes a greater figure in 
theſe times, than even kings themſelves, was born 
of noble parents in the weſt ; but being defamed 
az a man of licentious manners in his youth, he 
betook himſelf to the auſterities of a monaſtic life, 
either to atone for his faults or vindicate his repu- 
tation, He ſecluded himſelf entirely from the 
world, in a cell fo ſmall, that he could neither 
ſtand ere, nor lie along in it. It was in this re- 
treat of conſtant mortification, that his zeal grew 
furious, and his fancy teemed with viſions of the 
molt extravagant nature. He ſuppoſed illumina- 
tions were frequent; his temptations ſtrong, but 
he always reſiſted with bravery. The devil, it 
was ſaid, one day paid him a viüt in the ſhape of 
a fine young woman; but Dunſtan, knowing the 
deceit, and provoked at his importunity, ſeized 
him by the noſe with a pair of red not pincers, as 
he put his head into the cell, and he held him 
there, till the malignant ſpirit made the whole 
neighbourhood reſound with his bellowings. No- 
thing was ſo abſurd, but what the monks were 
ready to propagate in favour of their ſet, Cruci- 


fixes, 
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fixes, altars, and even horſes, were heard to ha- 
rangue in their defence againſt the ſecular clergy. 
Theſe miracles, backed by their ſtronger aſſertions, 
prevailed with the people. Dunſtan was conſider- 
ed as the peculiar favourite of the Almighty, and 
appeared at ccurt with an authority greater than 
that of kings; fince theirs was conferred by man, 
but his allowed by heaven itſelf. Being poſſeſſed 
of ſo much power, it may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that 
Edwy could make but a feeble reſiſtance ; and, that 
his firſt fault was likely to be attended with the 
moſt dangerous conſequences. The monk found 
or made one on the very day of his coronation, 
There was a lady of the royal blood, named Elgiva, 
whoſe beauty had made a ſtrong impreſſion on this 
young monarch's heart. He had even ventured to 
marry her, contrary to the advice of his counſellors, 
as ſhe was within the degrees of affinity prohibited 
by the canon law. On the day of his coronation, 
while his nobility were giving a looſe to the more 
noiſy pleaſures of wine and feſtivity in the great 
hall, Edwy retired to his wife's apartment; where, 
in company with her mother, he enjoyed the 
more pleaſing ſatisfaction of her converfation, 
Dunſtan no ſooner perceived his abſence, than 
conjecturing the reaſon, he ruſhed furiouſly into 
the apartment, and upbraiding him with all the 
bitterneſs of eccleſiaſtical rancour, dragged him 
forth in the moſt outrageous manner. Dunſtan, it 
. ſeems, was not without his enemies, for the king 
was adviſed to puniſh this inſult, by bringing 
him to account for the money with whzich he had 
been entruſted during the laſt reign. This account, 
the haughty monk refuſed to give in; wherefore, 
he was deprived of ail the cecleſiaſtical and civil 
emoluments of which he had heen in poſſeſſion, and 
baniſhed the kingdom; his exile ſerved only to 
encreaſe the reputation of his ſanctity among the 

People; 
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people; and Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
ſo far tranſported with the ſpirit of the party, that 
he pronounced a divorce between Edwy and Elgiva. 
Eccleſiaſtical cenſures were then attended with 
the moſt formidable effects. The king could no 
longer reſiſt the indignation of the church, but 
conſented to ſurrender his beautiful wife to its fury. 
Accordingly, Odo ſent into the palace a party of 
ſoldiers, who ſeized the queen: and, by his orders, 
branded her on the face with an hot iron. Not 
contented with this crue] vengeance, they carried 
her by force into Ireland, and there commanded 
her to remain in perpetual exile, This injunction, 
however, was too diſtreſſing for that faithful wo- 
man to comply with; for, being cured of her 
wound, and having obliterated. the marks which 
had been made to deface her beauty, ſhe once 
more ventured to return to the king, whom ſhe 
Rill regarded as her huſband. But misfortunes ſtill 
continued to purſue her. She was taken priſoner 
by a party waom the archbiſhop had appointed to 
obſerve her conduct, and was put to death in the 
moſt cruel manner; the ſine ws of her legs cut, and 
her body mangled, ſhe was thus left to expire in 
the — cruel agony. In the mean time, a ſecret 
revolt againſt Edwy became almoſt general; and 
that it might not be doubted at whoſe inſtigation 
this revolt was undertaken, Dunſtan returned «to 
England, and put himſelf at the head of the party. 
'T be malecontents at laſt proceedgd to open rebel- 
lion; and, having placed Edgar, the king's younger 
brother, a boy of about thirteen years of age, at 
their head, they ſoon put him in poſſeſſion of ail the 
northern paits of the kingdom. Edwy's power, 
and the number of his adherents every day de- 
clining, he was at laſt obliged to conſent to a par- 
tition of the kingdom; but his death, which hap- 
pened ſoon after, freed his enemies from all further 

inquietude, 
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the government. 
AD, EDpGcar being placed on the throne by 
the influence of the monks, affected to be 
959. entirely guided by their directions in all 
his ſucceeding tranſactions. There has ever been 
ſome popular cry, ſome darling prejudice amongſt 
the Engliſh; and he, who has taken the advantage 
of it, has always found it of excellent affiſtance to 
his government. The ſanctity of the monks was 
the cry at this time; and Edgar, chiming in with 
the people, at once promoted their happineſs, and 
his own glory. Few Engliſh monarchs have reign- 
ed with more fortune or more ſplendor than he. 
He not only quieted all domeſtic inſurrections, but 
repreſſed all foreign invaſions; and his power was 
ſo well eſtabliſhed, and ſo widely extended, that he 
is ſaid to have been rowed in his barge by eight tri- 
butary kings upon the river Dee. The monks, 
whom he promoted, are loud in his praiſe; and 
yet, the example of his continence was no way 
correſponding with that chaſtity and forbearance an 
which they chiefly founded their ſuperior preten- 
ſions to ſanity. It is indeed ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary, that one ſhould have been extolled for his vir- 
tues by the monks, whole irregularities were fo pe- 
culiarly oppoſite to the tenets they enforced. His 
firſt tranſgreſſion of this kind was, the breaking into 
a convent, carrying off Editha, a nun, by force, 
and even committing violence on her perſon. For 
this act of ſacrile ge and bar barity, no other pe- 
nance was enjoined, than that he ſhould abſtain 
from wearing his crown for ſeven years. As for 
the lady herſelf, he was permitted to continue his 
intercourſe with her without ſcandal. - There was 
another miſtreſs of Edgar's, named Elfleda the 
Fair, with whom he formed a connection, by a 
kind of accident. For being at the houſe of one of 
| his 
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his nobles, and fixing his affections on the noble- 
man's daughter, he privately requeſted that the 
oung lady ſhould paſs that very night with him, 
he lady's mother knowing his power, and the 
impetuo ny of his temper, prevailed upon her 
daughter ſeemingly to comply with his requeſt ; 
but in the mean time, ſubſtituted a beautiful 
domeſtic in the young lady's place. In the morn- 
ing, when the king perceived the deceit, inſtead 
of being diſpleaſed at the 23 he expreſſed 
pleaſure in the adventure; and transferring his 
love to Elfleda, as the damſel was called, ſhe be- 
came his favourite miſtreſs, and maintained an 
aſcendancy over him till his marriage with Elfrida. 
The ſtory of this lady is too remarkable to be paſ- 
ſed over in ſilence. | | 
Edgar had long heard of the beauty of a young 
lady, whoſe name was Elfrida, daughter to the 
earl of Devonſhire; but, unwilling to credit com- 
mon fame in this particular, he ſent Ethelyal 
his favourite. friend, to ſee, and inform him, i 
Elfrida was indeed that incomparable woman re- 
port had deſcribed her. Ethelwald arriving at the 
earl's, had no ſooner caſt his eyes upon that noble- 
man's daughter, than he became deſperately ena- 
moured of her himſelf. Such was the violence of 
his paſſion, that, forgetting his maſter's intentions, 
he ſolicited only his own intereſts, and demanded 
for himſelf the beautiful Elfrida from her father in 
marriage. The favourite of a king was not likely 
to find a refuſal; the ear] gave his conſent, and 
their nuptials were performed in private. Upon 
his return to court, which was ſhortly after, he 
aſſured the king, that her. riches alone, and her 
high quality, had been the cauſe of her admiration, 
and he appeared amazed how the world could talk 
ſo much, and fo unjuſtly of her charms. The kin 
was fatished, and no longer felt any curiofity, while 
Vor. I. D Echelwald 
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Ethelwald ſecretly triumphed in his addreſs. When 
he had, by this 4 weaned the king from his 
purpoſe, he took an opportunity, after ſome time, 
of turning the converſation on Elfrida, Py, nay 
ing, that though the fortune of the earl of Devon- 
ſhire's daughter would be a trifle to a king, 75 it 
would be an immenſe acquiſition to a needy ſubject. 
He, therefore, humbly intreated permiſſion to pay 
his addreſſes to her, as the was the richeſt heireſs | 
in the kingdom. A requelt fo ſeemingly reaſon- 
able, was readily complied with, Ethelwald return- 
ed to his wife, and their nuptials were ſolemnized 
in public. His greateſt care, however, was em- 
ployed in keeping her from court; and he took 
every precaution, to prevent her appearing before 
a king ſo ſuſceptible of love, while the was ſo capa- 
ble 4 that paſſion. But it was impoſſible 
to keep his treachery long concealed. Favourites 
are never without _ enemies, who own 
every opportunity of riſing upon their ruin. Edgar 
n of the whole tranſaction * 
diſſembling his reſentment, he took occaſion to 
viſit that part of the country, where this miracle of 
beauty was detained, accompanied by Ethelwald, 
who reluctantly attended him thither. Upon com- 
ing near the lady's habitation, he told him, that he 
had-a curioſity to ſee his wife, of whom he had 
formerly heard ſo much, and defired to be intro- 


| + duced as his acquaintance, Ethelwald, thunder- 


ſtruck at the propoſal, did all in his power, but in 
vain, to diſſuade him. All he could obtain, was 
. permiſſion to go before, on pretence of preparing 
for the king's reception. On his arrival, he fell at 
bis wife's feet, confeſſing what he had done to be | 
poſſeſſed of her charms, and conjuring her to con- 

ceal as much as poſſible, her beauty from the 
king, who was but too ſuſceptible of its power. 
. Elfrida, little obliged to him for a paſſion that had 
g \ deprived 
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mind, with the higheſt graces of perſon ; yet he 
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deprived her of a crown, promiſed compliance; but, 
prompted either by vanity, or revenge, adorned 
her perſon with the moſt exquiſite art, and called 
up all her beauty on the occaſion. The event an- 
ſwered her expectations; the king, no ſooner ſaw, 
than he loved her, and was inſtantly reſolved to 
obtain her. The better to effect his intentions, 
he concealed his paſſion from the huſband, and 
took leave with a ſeeming indifference; but his 
revenge was not the leſs certain and fatal. Ethel 
wald was ſome time after ſent into Northumber- 
land, upon pretence of urgent affairs, and was 
found murdered in a wood by the way. Some ſay, 
be was ſtabbed by the king's own hand; ſome that 
he only commanded the aſſaſſination; however this 
be, Elfrida was invited ſoon after to court, by the 
king's own order, and their nuptials were E 
ed with the uſual ſolemnity. 

Such was the criminal paſſions of a monarch, 
whom the monks have thought proper to repreſent 
as the moſt perfect of mankind. His reign was 
ſucceſsful, becauſe it was founded upon a compli- 
ance with the 0 ge of the people; but it 
produced very ſenſible evils, and theſe fell upon 
his ſucceſſor, He died, after a reign of ſixteen 
years, in the thirty-third year of his age, being 
ſucceeded by his fon Edward, whom he had by 
his firſt marriage, with the daughter of the earl 
of Ordmer. 

EDwaARD, ſurnamed the Martyr, was A. D 
made king by the intereſt of the monks, 
and lived but four years after his acceſ- 957* | 
ſion. In his reign, there is nothing remarkable, 
if we except his tragical and memorable end. 
Though this young monarch had been, from the 
beginning, oppoſed by Eltrida, his ſtepmother, who 
ſeems to have united the greateſt deformity of 
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ever ſhewed her marks of the ſtrongeſt regard, 
and even expreſſed, on all occaſions, the moſt ten- 
der affection for her ſon, his brother. However, 
hunting one day near Corfe-caſtle, where Elfrida 
reſided, he thought it his duty to pay her a viſit, 
although he was not attended by any of his reti- 
nue. There deſiring ſome liquor to be brought 
him, as he was thirſty, while he was yet holding 
the cup to his head, one of Elfrida's. domeſtics, 
inſtructed for that purpoſe, ſtabbed him in the 
back. The king, finding himſelf wounded, put 
ſpurs to his horſe; but, fainting with the loſs of 
blood, he fell from the ſaddle, and his ſoot ſticking 
in the ſtirrup, he was dragged along by his horſe, 
till he was killed. Being tracked by the blood, his 
body was found, and privately interred at Ware- 

ham by his ſervants. 
AD ETHELRED the ſecond, the ſon of Ed- 
8. gar and Elfiida, ſucceeded; a weak and 
978. irreſolute monarch, incapable of govern- 
ing the kingdom, or providing for its ſafety. After 
a train of diſlenſions, follies and vices, which ſeem 
to have marked ſome of the former reigns, it is 
rot ſurprifing that the country was weakened ; and 
tie people, taught to rely entirely on preternatu- 
ral atlifiance, were rendered incapable of detend- 
ing themſelves. During this period, therefore, 
their old, and terrible enemies, the Danes, who 
ſeem not to be loaded with the ſame accumulation 
of vice and folly, were daily gaining ground, 
The weakneſs and the inexperience of Ethelred 
appeared to give a favourable opportunity for re- 
newing their depredations; and, accordingly, they 
landed on ſeveral parts of the coaſt, ſpreading their 
uſual terror and devaſtation. The Engliſh, ill 
provided to oppoſe ſuch an enemy, — but a 
fecble reſiſtance, endeayouring, by treachery, or 
ſubmiſſion, 
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ſabmiffion,. to avert the ſtorm they had not ſpirit to 
oppoſe. 

The northern invaders, now well acquainted 
with the defenceleſs condition of England, made 
a powerful deſcent, under the command of Sweyn 
king of Denmark, and Olave king of Norway, 
who, failing up the Humber, committed on all 
ſides their deſtructive ravages. The Englith op- 
poſed them with a formidable army, but were re- 
pulſed with great {laughter. The Danes, encou- 
raged by this ſucceſs, marched boldly into the heart 
of the kingdom, filling all places with the marks 
of horrid cruelty. Ethelred had, upon a former 
invaſion of theſe pirates, bought them off with 
money, and he now reſolved to put the ſame ex- 
pedient in practice once more. He ſent ambaſſa- 
dors, ther-fore, to the two kings, and offered them 
ſubſiſtence and tribute, provided they would re- 
ſrain their ravages and depart the kingdom. It 
has often been remarked, that buying off an inva- 


fon only ſerves to ſtrengthen the enemy, and to 


invite a repetition of hoſtilities; ſuch «it happened 
upon this occaſion : Sweyn and, Olave agreed to 
the terms, and peaceably took up their quarters at 
Southampton, where the ſum of ſixteen thouſand 
pounds was paid them. Olave returned to his 


native country, and never infeſted England more; 


but Sweyn was leſs ſcrupulous, and the compoſi- 
tion with him, gave but a ſhort interval to the 
miſeries of the Engliſh, 

The Engliſh now found their ſituation truly de- 
plorable, The weakneſs of the king, the A.D 
diviſions of the nobility, the treachery of. ** 8. 
ſome, and the cowardice of others, Fol : 
trated all their endeavours for mutual defence, 
The Danes, ever informed of their ſituation, and 
ready to take advantage of it, appeared a ſhort 
time after the late infamous compoſition, upon the 
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Engliſh ſhore, and riſing in their demands, in pro- 
portion to the people's incapacity to oppoſe, now 
demanded twenty-five thouſand pounds more. 
This ſum they alſo received; and this only ſerved 
to improve their deſire for freſh exactions. But 
they ſoon had a material cauſe of reſentment given 
them, by which the infraction of the ſtipulated 
treaty became neceflary, The Danes, as hath 
been already obſerved, had made ſeveral ſettle- 
ments, for many years before, in different parts of 
the kingdom. "I here, without mixing with the 
natives, they ſtill maintained a peaceable corre- 
ſpondence and connexion among them. Their 
military ſuperiority was generally acknowledged 
by all; and the kings of England, ſenſible of that, 
had been accuſtomed to keep in pay bodies of 
Daniſh troops, whom they quartered in different 
parts of the country. Theſe mercenaries had at- 
tained to ſuch a height of luxury, according to the 
cid Engliſh writers, that they combed their hair 
cnce a day, bathed themſelves once a week ; and, 
x theſe arts, then eſteemed effeminate, had ren- 
dered themſelves fo 2greeable to the fair fex, that 
they debauched the wives and daughters of the 
Engliſh, and had diſhonoured many families. T's 
thoſe inſvits were added the treachery of their con- 
duct upon every threatened invaſion, as they {til} 
ſthewed their attachment to their own countrymen, 
againſt thoſe among whom they were permitted to 
reſide. - Theſe were motives ſufficient, in that bar- 
barcus age, for a general maſſacre; and Echelred, 
by a policy incident to weak princes, embraced the 
cruel * of putting them all to the ſword. 
This plot was carried on with ſuch ſecreſy, that it 
was executed in one day, and all the Danes in 
England were deſtroyed withdut mercy. But this 
maſllacre, ſo perfidious in the contriving, and ſo 
cruel in the execution, inſtead of ending the long 
miſeries 
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miſeries of the people only prepared the way for 


greater calamities. 

While the Engliſh were yet congratulating, each 
other upon their late deliverance from an inveterate 
enemy, Sweyn, king of Denmark, who had- been 
informed of their treacherous cruelties, appeared 
off the weſtern coaits with a large fleet, meditating 
flaughter ; and furious with revenge. The Eng- 
liſh vainly attempted to ſummon their forces toge- 
ther, treachery and cowardice ſtill operated, to 
diſpirit their troops or to diſſipate them. To theſe 
miſeries were added a dreadful famine, partly from 
the bad ſeaſons, and partly. from the mou of agri- 
culture. For a while they ſuppoſed that the Daniſh. 
devaſtations would be retarded by the payment of 
thirty thoufand pounds, which the invaders agreed 
to accept; but this, as in alt the former cafes, 
afforded but a temporary relief. For a while they 
placed ſome hopes in a powerful navy, which they 
found means to equip; but this was ſoon divided 
and diſperſed, without doing them any ſervice. 
Nothing therefore now remained, but their ſuffer-. 
ing the juſt indignation of- the conqueror, and 
undergoing all the evils that war, inflamed by re- 
venge, could inflict, During this period, a gene- 
ral conſternation, together with a mutual diffi- 
dence and diſſention, prevailed, Ceſſations from 
theſe calamities were purchaſed, one after ano- 
ther, by immenſe ſums; but as they afforded a 
hort alleviation of the common diſtreſs, at laſt no 
other reſource remained, than that of ſubmitting 
to the Daniſh.monarch, of ſwearing. allegiance to 
him, and giving hoſtages as pledges of ſincerity. 
Ethelred was obliged to fly into Normandy, and 
the whole country thus came under the power of 
Sweyn, his victorious rival. 

The death of Sweyn, which happened about ſix 
weeks after, ſeemed to offer a favourable opportu- 
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pify of once more reſtoring Ethelred to the throne, 
and his ſubjects to their liberties. Accordingly he 
ſeized it with avidity; but his miſconducts were 
incurable, and his 3 { apa credulity, and cowar- 
dice, obſtructed all ſucceſs. At length, after hav- 
ing ſeen the greateſt part of the kingdom ſeized 
by the inſulting enemy, after refuſing to head his 
troops to pee them, he retired to London, where 
he cnded an inglorious reign of thirty-five years 
by a natural death, leaving behind him two ſons, 


the eldeſt of whom, Edmund, ſucceeded to his 


crown and his misfortunes. 

A. D EDMUND, his ſon and ſucceſſor, receiv- 
2 6. ed the ſurname of IRONSIDE, from his 
ogg * hardy oppoſition to the enemy, but this 
oppoſition ſcemed as ineffectual to reſtore the hap- 
pineſs of his country, as it was to continue him 
in the poſſeſſion of the throne, He was oppoſed 
by one of the moſt powerful and vigilant monarchs 
then in Europe; for Canute, afterwards ſurnamed 


the Great, ſucceeded Sweyn as king of Denmark, 


and alſo as general of the Daniſh forces in England. 
The Datel between theſe two monarchs was there- 
fore managed with great obſtinacy and perſever- 
ance ; the firſt battle that was fought appcared un- 


deciſive; a ſecond followed, in which the Danes 


were victorous : but Edmund ſtill having intereſt 


enough to bring a third army into the field,. the 


Daniſh and Engliſh nobility, equally haraſſed by 
theſe convulſions, obliged their kings to come to 
a compromiſe, and to divide the kingdom between 


them by treaty. Canute reſerved to himſelf the 


northern parts of the kingdom, the ſouthern parts 
were left to Edmund; but this prince being mur- 
dered about a month after the treaty by his two 


chamberlains, at Oxford, Canute was left in peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom. 


_ Canute, 
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Canute, though he had ratified his ambition, in 


obtaining poſſeffion of the Engliſh crown, yet was 


obliged at firſt to make ſome mortifying conceſſions; 


and, in order to gain the affections of the nobility, 


he endeavoured to gratify their avarice. But as his 
power grew ſtronger, and his title more ſecure, he 


then cloned thoſe grants which he had made, and 


even put many of the Engliſh nobles to death, ſenſi- 
ble that thoſe who had betrayed their native ſove- 


"reign would never be true to him; Nor was he leſs 


ſevere in his exactions upon the ſubordinate ranks - 
of the people, levying at one time ſeventy- two 
thouſand pounds upon the country, and eleven 
thouſand more upon the city of London only. 
Having thus. ſtrengthened his new power, by 
effectually weakening all who had wealth or au- 
thority to withſtand him, he next began to ſhew _ 
the merciful ſide of his character. Nor does it 
ſeem without juſt grounds that he is repreſented 
by ſome hiſtorians as onę of the firſt characters in 
thoſe barbarous ages. The invectives which are 
thrown out againſt him by the Engliſh writers ſeem 
merely the effect of national reſentment, or preju- 
dice, unſupported by truth. His firſt ſtep to re- 
concile the Engliſh to his yoke, was, by ſending 
back to Denmark as many of his followers as he 
could ſafely ſpare. He made no diſtinction between 
the Engl.ſh and Danes in the adminiſtration of jul- - 
tice, but reſtored the Saxon cuſtoms in a general 
aflembly of the kingdom. The two nations thus 
uniting with each other, were glad to breathe for a 
while from the tumult and ſlaughter in which they 
had mutually involved each other; and, to conſirm 
their amity, the king himſelf married Emma, the 
ſiſter of Richard, Duke of Normandy, who had 
ever warmly eſpouſed the intereſts of the Engliſh. 
| ö danute 
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Canute having thus ſettled his power in England 
beyond the danger of a revolution, made a voyage 
into Denmark, as his native dominions were at- 
tacked by the king of Sweden. In this expedi- 
tion, Godwin, an Engliſh earl, was particularly 
diſtinguiſhed for his valour, and acquired that fame 
which afterwards laid a foundation for the immenſe 
— he acquired during the ſucceeding reigns. 
another voyage he made to Denmark, he at- 
tacked Norway; and, expelling Olaus from his 
kingdom, annexed it to his own empire. Thus, 
being at once king of England, Denmark, and 
Norway, he was conſidered as the moſt warlike 
and potent prince in Europe; while the ſecurity 
of his power inclined his temper, which was na- 
turally cruel, to mercy. 
As his reign was begun in blood, he was, to- 
wards the end of it, willing to atone for his former 
fierceneſs, by acts of penance and devotion. He 
built churches, endowed monaſteries, and appoint- 
ed revenues for the celebration of maſs. He even 
undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where he re- 
mained a confiderable time; and, beſides obtain- 
ing from the pope ſome privileges for the Engliſh 
ſchool erected there, he engaged all the princes, 
through whoſe dominions he paſſed, to deſiſt from 
- thoſe heavy impolitions which they were accuſtom- 
ed to exact from the Engliſh pilgrims. The piety 
of the latter part of his life, and the reſolute Valour 
of the former, were topics that filled the mouths 
of his courtiers with flattery and praife. They 
even affected to think his power uncontroulable, 
and thatall things would be obedient to his com- 
mand. Canute, ſenſible of their adulation, is ſaid 
to have taken the folowing method to reprove 
them. He ordered his chair to be ſet on the fea- 
ſhore while the tide was coming in, and command- 
ed the ſea to retire. « Thou art under my domi- | 
mon, 
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nion, cried he; the land upon which I fit is mine: 
I charge thee therefore, to approach no farther, 
nor dare to wet the feet of thy ſovereign.” He 
feigned to fit ſome time in e ion of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, till the waves began to him: then, 
turning to his courtiers, he obſerved, that the 
titles of Lord and Maſter belonged only to him 
whom both earth and ſeas were ready to obey. 
Thus, feared and reſpected, he lived many years, 
honoured with the ſurname of Great for his power, 
but deſerving it ſtill more for his virtues. He died 
at Shafteſbury, in the nineteenth year of his reign, 
leaving behind him three ſons, Sweyn Harold, and 
Hardicnute. Sweyn, was crowned king of Nor- 
way, Hardicnute was put in poſſeſſion of Den- 
mark, and Harold ſucceeded his father on the Eng 
liſh throne. 5 — 
HAROl d, ſurnamed HAREFOOr, from D. 
his ſwiftneſs in running, upon his firſt 
coming to the crown, met with no ſmall 1035. 
oppoſition from his younger brother, Hardienute. 
But, by the intervention of :the nobles, a com- 
promiſe was made between- them; by which it 
was: agreed. that Harold ſhould have London, and 
all the provinces: north-of- the Thames, while the- 
poſſeſſion of the ſouthern parts ſhould be ceded 
to Hardicuute; and, until that prince ſhould ap- 
pear in perſon, Emma, his mother, ſhould govern: 
in his ſtead. But this agreement was of ſhort- 
duration; for queen Emma having. brought over 
from Normandy Edward and Alfred, deſcendants 
of the ancient Saxon kings, Alfred was invited, 
with the warmeſt profe of friendſhip, by 
Harold, to London, and treacheroufly ſet upon, 
by his orders, on the way... Six hundred of his 
train were murdered in the moſt cruel manner; he 
himſelf was taken priſoners. and-his-eyes bein | 
out, he was conducted to the monaſtery of iy, 
| where 
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where he died ſoon after. Edward and Emma, ap- 
priſed of his fate, fled to the continent, and Harold, 
without reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of the whole 
kingdom. He lived to enjoy the fruits of his trea- 
chery but four yon after; and dying, very little 
regretted by his ſubjects, he left the ſucceſſion open 
to his brother. 5 
A. D HARDICNUTE's title was readily ac- 
1040. knowledged, both by the Danes and the 
1040. Engliſh; and upon his arrival from the 
continent, he was received with the moſt extra- 
vagant demonſtrations of joy. The ceremony of 
his coronation was ſcarce performed, when he gave 
the firſt ſpecimen of the badnefs of his diſpoſition, 
m1 his impotent inſults upon the body of his brother, 
which he ordered to be dug up, beheaded, and 
thrown into the Thames. When it was found 
ſometime after by a fiſherman, and buried, he 
ordered it to be again dug up, and to be thrown 
into the Thames, a ſecond time. His malice, 
however, was in the end ineffectual; for it was 
in found, and buried with the greateſt ſecrecy, 
— next act of rigorous ſovereignty, was 
the impoſition of a grievous tax, for che payment 
of his navy; which was the more intolerable, as 
the nation was threatened with a famine. In theſe 
acts of ſeverity, Godwin, duke of Weſlex, who 
had been a vile inſtrument of treachery and oppreſ- 
ſion during the former reign, was aſſiſtant now. 
However, his baſe compliances did not entirely 
ſcreen him from the reſentment of Emma, who 
had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe that he was 
inſtrumental in the death of prince Alfred, her fon. 
At her inſtigation, therefore, Alfric, Archbiſhop 
of York, accuſed him of being accomplice, and 
demanded juſtice accordingly. Godwin found” 
means to evade the danger, by appealing to the 
; king's avarice, and not to the juſtice of his cauſe. 
| r $2.4 He 
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He preſented him with a magnificent galley, cu- 
rioully carved and gilded, rowed by four ſcore men, 
who wors each of them a gold bracelet on his arm, 
weighing ſixteen ounces. The king, ſoftened by 
this preſent, permitted him to purge himſelf by 
- oath; and Godwin very readily ſwore, that he 
had no hand in the death of Alfred. This king's 
violent and unjuft government was but of a ſhort 
duration. He died two years after his acceſſion, 
in conſequence of exceis at the marriage of a 
Daniſh lord, which was celebrated at Lambeth. 
His death, far from being regretted by the Engliſh, 
became the ſubject of their derifion, his anniver- 
ſary being diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hock 
Holiday. h 

EpwaAR p, ſurnamed THE ConFrs- A. D 
SOR, from his piety, had many rivals, * ** 
whoſe claims to the crown were rather 1041. 
more juſt than his own. The direct deſcendants 
of the laſt Saxon monarch were ſtill in being, 
though at the remote diſtance of the kingdom of 
Hungary. Sweyn, the eldeſt fon of Hardicnute, 
was ſtill alive, though at that time engaged in 
wars in Norway. It required therefore the utmoſt 
diligence in Edward to ſecure his claims, before 
either of theſe could come over to diſpute his title. 
His own authority, which, though great in the 
kingdom, was not ſufficient to expedite his affairs 
wh the deſired diſpatch, he was therefore obliged 
to have recourſe to Godwin, whoſe power was 
then very extenſive, to ſecond his pretenſions. 
This 2 though long an enemy to his 
family, finding, upon the preſent oceaſion, that 
their intereſts were united, laid aſide all former 
animoſity, and concurred in fixing him upon the 
throne, y | 

' The Engliſh, who had long groaned under a 
foreign yoke, now ſet no bounds to their joy, at 
n ' 2 _— „ 4 „ . nding 
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finding the line of their ancient monarch reſtored ; 
and at firſt the warmth of their raptures was at- 
tended with ſome violence againſt the Danes; but 
the new king, by the mildneſs of his character, 
ſoon compoſed their differences, and the diſtinction 
between the two nations 22 diſappeared. 
Thus, aſter a ſtruggle of above two hundred years, 
all things ſeemed to remain in the ſame ſtate in 
which thoſe conflicts began. Theſe invaſions from 
the Danes produced no new change of laws, cuſ- 
toms, language, or religion; nor did any other 
traces of their eftabliſhments ſeem to remain, ex- 

the caſtles they built, and the familres that 
ſtill bear their names. No farther mention there- 
fore is made of two diſtin& nations, for the Nor- 
mans coming in ſoon after, ſerved to unite them 
into a cloſer union. 

The firſt acts of this monarch's reign bore the 
appearance of ſeverity, for he reſumed all grants 
that had been made by the crown in former reigns 
and he ordered his mother, Emma, who was ever 
intriguing againſt him, to be ſhut up in a monaſ- 
tery. As he had been bred in the Norman court,, 
he ſhewed, in every inſtance, a predilection for 
the cuſtoms, laws, and even the natives of that 
country; and, among the reſt of his faults, though 

he had married Editha, the daughter of Godwin, 

yet, either from miſtaken piety, or fixed averſion, 
during his whole reign, he abſtained from her 
bed. | 

However theſe actions might be regarded by 
many of this king's ſubjects, for they were all of a 
doubtful kind, certain it is, that Godwin, who 
was long grown much too powerſul for a ſubject, 
made them the pretext of his oppoſition. He 
began by complaining. of the influence of the Nor- 
mans in the government, and his animoſities ſoon 
broke out into action. Euſtace, count of Boulogne, 
whe 
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who had married Edward's ſiſter, arrived in Eng- 
land upon a viſit to the king, and was received with 
reat honour and affection. Upon his return to 
over, having ſent a ſervant before him to beſpeak 
lodgings in that city, a fray happened between this 
domeſtic and the townſmen, in which he loſt his 
life. The count and his attendants —_— 
take revenge, -the inhabitants took arms, and 
ſides engaging with great fury, the count was ob- 
liged to find ſafety by flight, after having loſt about 
twenty of his men, and flain as =_ of the people. 
The count, exaſperated at this infult, returned to 
the court, at Glouceſter, and demanded juſtice of 
the king, who very warmly eſpouſed his quarrel. 
He ' inſtantly gave orders to Godwin, in whoſe 
government Dover lay, to go immediately to the 
place, and to puniſh the inhabitants for their 
crime. This was a conjuncture mgwy favourable 
to the ſchemes of this aſpiring chief, and thinking 
that now was the time to ingratiate himfelf with 
the people, he abſolutely refuſed to obey the king's 
command. Senfible, however, that obedience 
would ſoon be extorted, unleſs he could defend his 
inſolence, he prepared for his defence, or, rather, 
for an attack upon Edward. Accordingly, under a 
pretence of repreſſing ſame diſorders on the Welfh 
frontier, he ſecretly aſſembled a great army, and 
attempted to ſurprize the king, who continued 
without the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion, at Glouceſter. 
Nevertheleſs, being ſoon informed of Godwin's 
treachery, his firſt ſtep was, privately to ſummon 
all the affiſtance he could, and, in the mean while, 
to protraCt the time by a pretended negociation. 
As ſoon as he found himſelf in a capacity to take 
the field, he then changed his tone; and Godwin, 
finding himfelf unable to oppoſe his ſuperior force, 
or to keep his army together, permitted it to diſ- 
perſe, and took ſhelter with Baldwin, earl of 
iy Flanders. 
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Flanders. His eſtates, which were numerous, 
together with thoſe of his fons, were confiſcated, 
and the greatneſs of the family, ſeemed for a time, 
totally overthrown. ; 

But this nobleman's power was too ſtrong to be 
ſhaken by ſo {light a blaſt ; for, being aſſiſted with 
a fleet by the earl of Flanders, he landed on the 
Ille of Wight, where he was joined by his fon 
Harold, with a ſquadron which that nobleman had 
collected in Ireland. From thence being reinforced 
by great numbers of his former dependants and 
followers, he {ſailed up the "Thames, and, appear- 
ing before London, threw all things into confuſion, 
In this exigence, the king alone ſeemed reſolute ; 
but his nobility, many of whom were ſecretly in- 
clined to Godwin, brought on a negotiation ; in 
which it was ſtipulated, that the king ſhould diſ- 
miſs all his foreign ſervants, the primate being 
among the number, and that Godwin ſhould give: 
hoſtages for his own future good behaviour. God- 
win's death, which followed ſoon after, prevented 
him from reaping the fruits of an agreement, by 
which the king's authority was almoſt reduced to 
nothing. 

This nobleman was ſucceeded in his government 
and offices by his ſon Harold, who, in his ambi- 
tion, was equal to his father, but in his virtues 
and abilities far his ſuperior. By a modeſt and 
entle demeanour he acquired the good-will of 
Faward, or at leaſt ſoftened thoſe iinpreſſions of 
hatred which he had loag borne the whole family. 
He artfully infinuated himſelf into the affections of 
the people by his liberality. and apparent candour, 
while every day he encreaſed his power, by ſeeming 
modeſtly to decline it. By theſe arts he not only 
ſupplanted Algar, duke of Mercia, whom the king 
raiſed up to rival his power but he got his brother, 
Toſti, made duke of Northumberland, upon the 
ES cb death 
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death of Siward, who had long governed that pro- 
vince with great glory. Ns 

Harold's inſinuating manners, his power, and 
virtues, extended and increaſed his popularity to 
ſuch a degree, that he began to be talked of as the 
moſt proper perſon to ſucceed to the crown, But 
nothing could be more ungrateful to Edward than 
ſuch a defire, as he abhorred a ſucceſſor from the 
family of Godwin. Arouzed, therefore, by theſe 
rumours, he ſent for his nephew, Edward, from 
Hungary, who was, in fact, the direct deſcen- 
dant from the ancient Saxon kings. Prince 
Edward ſoon arrived, but was ſcarce fafely landed, 
when he died, leaving his pretenſions to Edgar 
Atheling, his fon, who was too young, weak, 
and inactive, to avail himſelf of his title. The 
king was now therefore thrown into new difhcul- 
ties. He ſaw the youth and inexperience of Edgar, 
and dreaded the immoderate ambition of Harold, 
He could not, without reluctance, think of en- 
creaſing the grandeur of a family which had riſen 
on the ruins of royal authority, and had been ſtain- 
cd in the blood of his own brother. In this un- 
certainty, he is ſaid to have caſt his eyes on Wil- 
liam, duke of Normandy, as a perſon fit to ſue- 
ceed him; but of the truth of this circumſtance 
we mult, at this diſtance of time, be contented to 
remain in uncertainty. | ; 

In the mean time, Harold did not remit in obe- 
dience to the king, or his aſſiduities to the people; 
ſtill encreaſing in his power, and preparing his 
way for his advancement, on the firſt vacancy, to 
the throne. In theſe aims, fortune herſelf ſeemed 
to aſſiſt him; and two incidents which happened 
about this time, contributed to fix that A. D. 
popularity, which he had been ſo long _*.-* 
eagerly,in purſuit of. M'he Welſh renew- 1057. 
ing their hoſtilities under prince Griffin, were re- 
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pelled by him, and rendered tributary to the crown 
of England. The other incident was no leſs ho- 
nourable : his brother, Toſti, who had been ap- 
_ to the government of Northumberland, 
ving grievouſly oppreſſed the people, was ex- 
Iled in an inſurrection, and Harold was ordered 
y the king to reinſtate him in his power, and 
puniſh the inſurgents. While yet at the head of 
an army, preparing to take ſignal vengeance for 
the injury done to his brother, he was met by a 
deputation of the people who had been fo cruelly 
governed, They aſſured him that they had no in- 
tention to rebel, but had taken up arms merely to 
protect themſelves from the cruelty of a rapacious 
vernor. They enumerated the grievances they 
fad ſuſtzined from his tyranny, brought the ſtrong-- 
eſt proofs of his guilt, and appealed to Harold's 
| equity for redreſs, This nobleman, convinced of 
| oſti's brutality, facrificed his affection to his 
duty; and not — their pardon from 
the king, but con d the governor whom the 
Northumbrians had choſen in his command. From 
nat time, Harold became the idol-of the people; 
and, indeed, his virtues deſerved their love, had 
= not been excited by ambition. | 
arold, thus ſecure of the affections of the 
Engliſhy no longer ſtrove to conceal his aims, but 
openly aſpired at the ſucceſſion. He every where 
infinuated, that as the heir apparent to the crown 
was utterly unequal to the taſk of. government, 
both from age and natural imbecility, there was 
none ſo proper as a man of mature experience, 
and tried integrity; he alledged, that a man born 
in England was only fit to govern Engliſhmen ;. 


and that none buten able general could defend 
them againſt ſo any fore} nemics, as they 
were every day thretened wth. 'Fhe people rea- 
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inſtead of diſcountenancing his pretenſions, affiſted 
them with their wiſhes and applauſe. Edward, 
broken with age and infirmities his mind entirely 
engroſſed by the viſions of ſuperſtition, and warmly 
attached to none, ſaw the danger to which the go- 
vernment was expoſed, but took feeble and irreſo- 
lute ſteps to ſecure the ſucceflion, While he con- 
tinued thus uncertain, he was ſurpriſed by ſickneſs, 
which brought him to his end, on the fifth of Ja- 
nuary, in the fifty-ſixth of his age, and , 5 
twenty- fifth of his reign. 1068. 

This prince, who was reverenced by g 
the monks, under the title of Saint and Confeſſor, 
had but weak pretenſions to either, being indolent, 
irreſolute and credulous. The tranquillity of his 
reign was owing rather to the weakneſs of his 
foreign enemies, than to his own domeſtic ſtrengths 
But, though he ſeemed to have few active virtues 
yet he certainly had no vices of an atrocious kind; 
and the want of the paſſions, rather than their re- 
ſtraint, was then, as it has been long ſince, the 
belt title to canonization, He was the firſt, who 
from his ſuppoſed ſanctity, teuched for the king's 
evil. 

+ Harold, whoſe intrigues and virtues ſeemed to 
give a right to his pretenſions, aſcended the throne 
without any oppoſition. The citizens of London, 
who were ever fond of an elective monarchy, ſe- 
conded his claims; the clergy adopted his cauſe; 
and the body of the people, whoſe friend he had 
been, ſincerely loved him. Nor were the firſt acts 
of his reign unworthy of the general prejudice in 
his fayour. He took the moſt effectual meaſures 
for an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; ordered 
the laws to be reviſed, and reformed; and thoſe 
diſturbers of the public peace to be puniſhed who 


had thriven under the nity of the laſt reign. 
But neither his valour, bis juſtice, nor his popu- 
x * larĩty 
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larity were able to ſecure him from the misfor- 
tunes attendant upon an ill-grounded title. The 
firſt ſymptoms of his danger, came from his own 
brother, Toſti, who had taken refuge in Flanders, 
and went among the princes of the Continent, en- 
deavouring to engage them in a league again{t 
Harold, whom he repreſented as a tyrant and uſur- 
per. Not content with this, being furniſhed with 
ſome ſhips by the earl of Flanders, he made a de- 
ſcent upon the iſle of Wight, which he laid under 
contribution, and pillaged along the coaſt, until he 
was encountered, and routed by Morcar, who had 
been appointed to the government from which be 
was expelled. | 
But he was not yet without ſuccour, for 
Harfagar, king of Norway, who had been brought 
over by his remonſtrances, arrived with a fleet of 
two hundred fail at the mouth of the river Humber, 
where he was joined by the ſhattered remains of 
Toſti's forces. It was in vain that the earls of 
Mercia and Northumberland attempted to ſtop 
their progreſs, with a body of new-raiſed undiſ- 
Ciplined troops; they were quickly, routed, and 
York fel] a prey to the enemy. Mean while, 
Harold being informed of this misfortune, haſtened 


with an army to the protection of his people, and 


expreſſed the utmoſt ardour to ſhew himſelf wor- 
thy of their favour, He had given ſo many proofs 
of an equitable and prudent adminiſtration, that 
the people flocked from all quarters to join his 
ſtandard ; and, as foon as he reached the enemy 
at Stanford, he ſound hiniſelf in a condition of 
giving them battle. Ihe action was very bloody, 
but the victory was deciſive on the {ide of Harold, 
and ended in the total rout of the Norwegians, 
Harfagar, thcir king, and Toſti being ſlain, "Thoſe 
who eſeaped, owed theirGafety to the perſonal 
prowels of a brave Norwegian; who, ingly de- 
en 
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fended a bridge over the Derwent for three hours, 
againſt the whole Engliſh army; during which 
time, he ſlew forty of their beſt men with his bat- 
tle-ax, but he was at length flain by an arrow. 
Harold, purſuing his victory, made himſelf maſter 
of a Norwegian fleet that lay in the river Ouſe; 
and had the generoſity to give prince Olave, the 
ſon of Harfagar, his liberty, and to allow him to + 
depart with twenty veſlels. There had never 
before been in England an engagement between 
two ſuch numerous armies, each being compoſed 
of no leſs than threeſcore thouſand men. The 
news of this victory diffuſed inexpreſſible joy over 
the whole kingdom; they gloried in a monarch, 
who now ſhowed himſelf able to defend them from 
inſult, and avenge them of their invaders ; but 
they had not long time for triumph, when news 
was brought of a-treſh invaſion, more formidable 
than had ever been formed againſt England before. 
This was under the conduct of William, duke 
of Normandy, who landed at Haſtings, get g 
with an army of diſciplined veterans, — l 
and laid claim to the Engliſh crown, 5 
William, who was Cs called the Con- 
queror, was the natural ſon of Robert, duke of 
Normandy. His mother's name was Arlette, a 
beautiful maid of Falaize, whom Robert fell in 
love with, as ſhe ſtood gazing at her door, whilſt he 
paſſed through the town. William, who was the 
offspring of this amour, owed a part of his great» 
neſs to his birth, but ſtill more to his own perſonal 
merit. His body was vigorous, his mind capacious 
and noble, and his courage not to be repreſſed by 
apparent danger. His father, Robert, growing 
old, and, as was common with princes then, ſu- 
perſtitious alſo, reſolved upon a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
ſalem, contrary to the advice and opinion of all his 
nobility. As his heart was fixed upon the expedi- 
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tion, inſtead of attending to their remonſtrances, 
he ſhewed them his ſon William, whom, though 
illegitimate, he tenderly loved, and recommended 
to their care, exacting an oath from them of ho- 
mage and fealty. He then put him, as he yet was 
but ten years of age, under the tutelage of the 
French king: and ſoon after, going into. Aſia, 
* from whence he never returned, left young Wil. 
4 liam rather the inheritor of his wiſhes, * his 
Al crown. In fact, William, from the beginning, 
. found himſelf expoſed to many dangers, and much 
[ oppoſition, from his youth an „ from 
I the reproach of his birth, from a ſuſpected guar- 
d.uan, a diſputed title, and diſtracted tate. The 
lit regency, appointed by Robert, found great dif- 
1 ficulties in ſupporting the government againſt this 
complication of dangers; and the young prince, 
when he came of age, found himſelf reduced to a 
very low condition. But the great qualities which 
he ſoon diſplayed in the field, and the cabinet, 
gave encouragement to his friends, and ſtruck a 
terror into his enemies. He on all ſides oppoſed 
his rebellious ſubjeRs, and repreſſed foreign in- 
vaders, while his valour and conduct Franks 2 in 
every action. The tranquillity which he had thus 
eſtabliſhed in his dominions, induced him to extend 
his views; and ſome overtures, made him by 
Edward the Confeffor, in the latter part of his 
reign, who was wavering in the choice of a ſucceſ- 
for, enflamed his ambition with a deſire of ſuc- 
ceeding to the Engliſh throne, Whether Edward 
really appointed him to ſucceed, as William all 
along pretended, is, at this diſtance of time, un- 
certain; but it is beyond a doubt, that Harold 
happening to pay a viſit to the Norman coaſt, was 
induced by this prince, to acknowledge his claims, 
and to give a pfomiſe of ſeconding them. This 
promiſe, however, Harold did not think proper to 
perform, 
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perform, when it ſtood in the way of his own am- 
bition; and afterwards, when William objected 
the breach, he excuſed himſelf, by alleging, that 
it was extorted from him, at a time when he had 
no power to refuſe. On whatever fide juſtice 
might lie, the pretext on William's part was, that 
he was appointed heir to the crown of England by 
Edward the Confeſſor, upon a viſit he had paid 
that monarch during his life-time. In conſequence 
of theſe pretenſions, he was not remils, after the 
death of Edward, to in his claims ; but Harold 
would admit none of » reſolved to defend by 
his valour, what his intrigues, had won. William, 
finding that arms alone were to be the final deciders 
of this diſpute, pon to aſſert his right with 
vigour. His ſubjects as they had long been diſtin- 
wiſhed for valour among the European nations, 
d, at this time attained to the higheſt pitch of 
military glory. His court was the centre of polite- 
neſs ; and all who wiſhed for fame in arms, or were 
naturally fond of adventure, flocked to put them- 
ſelves under his conduct. The fame of his in- 
tended invaſion of En „vas diffuſed over the 
whole Continent; multitudes came to offer him 
their ſervices in this expedition; ſo that he was 
embarraſſed rather in the choice of whom he ſhould 
take, than in the levying his forces. The pope 
himſelf was not behind the reſt in favouring his 
pretenſions; but, either influenced by the apparent 
juſtice of his claims, or by the hopes of extending 
the authority of the church, he immediately pro- 
nounced Harold an uſurper. He denounced ex- 
communication againſt him and all his adherents; 
and ſent the duke a conſecrated banner, to inſpire 
him with confidence. With ſuch favourable in- 
centives, William ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
a choſen army of ſixty thouſand men, all equipped 
in the moſt warlike and ſplendid manner. The 
Sik | diſcipline 
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diſcipline of the men, the vigour of the horſes, the 
luſtre of the arms and accoutrements, were objects 
that had been ſcarcely ſeen in Europe for ſome ages 
before. It was in the beginning of ſummer that 
he embarked this — body, on board a fleet 
of three hundred fail ; and, after ſome ſmall oppo- 
ſition from the weather, Jauded at Pevenſy, on the 
coaſt of Suſſex, with reſolute tranquillity. William 
himſelf, as he came on ſhore, happened to ſtumble 
and fall; but, inſtead of being diſcompoſed at the 
accident, he had the preſence of mind to cry out, 
that he thus took poſſeſſion of the country. Dif- 
' ferent from all the ravagers to which England had 
been formerly accuſtomed, this brave prince made 
no ſhew of invading a foreign country, but rather 
encamping in his own. Here he continued in a 
quiet and peaceable manner for about a fortnight, 
either willing to refreſh his troops, or deſirous 
of knowing the reception his pretenſions to the 
crown ſhould meet with among the people. After 
having refreſhed his men at this place, and ſent 
back his fleet to Normandy, to leave no retreat 
for cowardice, he advanced along the ſea-ſide to 
Haſtings, where he publiſhed a manifeſto, declar- 
ing the motives that induced him to undertake this 
enterprize. 
He was ſoon rouſed from his inaQtivity by the ap- 
roach of Harold, who ſeemed reſolved to defend 
bis right to the crown, and retain that ſovereignty 
which he had received from the people, who only 
had a right to beſtow it. He was now returning, 
fluſhed with conqueſt, from the defeat of the Nor- 
wegians, with all the forces he had employed in 
that expedition, and all he could invite or collect in 
the country through which he paſſed. His arm 
was compolgd of active and valiant troops, in hig 
ſpirits, ſtrongly attached to their king, and eager 
to engage. On the other hand the army of _ 
| | iam 
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liam conſiſted of the flower of all the Continent, 
and had been long enured to Pager: The men 
of Bretagne, Bologne, Flanders, Poictou, Maine, 
Orleans, France and Normandy, were all vo- 
luntarily united under his command. ——_ ne- 
ver before, nor ever ſince, ſaw two ſuch armies 
drawa up to diſpute its crown. The day before 
the battle, William ſent an offer to Harold to 
decide the quarrel between them by ſingle combat, 
and thus to ſpare the blood of thouſands; but 
Harold refuſed, and faid, he would leave it to the 
God of armies to determine. Both armies, there- 
fore, that night, pitched in ſight of each other, 
expecting the dawning of the next day with 
impatience. The Engliſh paſſed the night in 
ſongs and feaſting; the Normans in devotion and 
prayer. 

The next morning, at ſeven, as ſoon as day ap- 
peared, both armies were drawn up in array againſt 
each other. Harold appeared in the centre of his 
forces, leading on his army on foot, that his men 
might be more encouraged, by ſeeing their king 
expoſed to an equality of danger. William fought 
on horſe-back, leading on his army, that moved 
at once, ſinging the ſong of Roland, one of the 
famous chiefs of their country. The Normans 
began the fight with their croſs-bows, which at 
firſt, galled, and ſurpriſed the Engliſh, and as their 
ranks were cloſe, their arrows did great execution, 
But ſoon they came to cloſer ſigut, and the Engliſh, 
with their bills, hewed dow: their adverſaries with 
great ſlaughter, Confuſion was ſpreading among 
the ranks, when William, who found himſelf on che 
brink of deſtruction, haften2d, with a ſelect band, 
to the relief of his forces. His preſence reſto:ed 
the ſuſpenſe of battle; he was ſeen in every pl ice, 
endeavouring to pierce the ranks of the enemy, 
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and had three horſes ſlain under him. At length 
perceiving that the Engliſh line continued impene- 
trable, he pretended to give ground, which, as he 
expected, drew the enemy from their ranks, and 
he was inſtantly wy to take advantage of their 
diſorder. Upon a ſignal given, the Normans 
readily returned to the charge, with greater fury 
than before, broke the Engliſh troops, and pur- 
ſued them to a riſing ground, It was in this ex- 
tremity, that Harold was ſeen flying from rank to 
rank, rallying and infpiring his troops with vigour; 
and, though he had toiled all day, till near night- 
fall, in the front of his Kentiſh men, yet he ſtill 
ſeemed unabated in force or courage, keeping his 
men to the poſt of honour. Once more, there- 
fore, the victory ſ-emed to turn againſt the Nor- 
mans, and they fell in gieat numbers, ſo that the 
tierceneſs and obſtindey of this memorable battle, 
was often renewed by the courage of the leaders, 
whenever that of we ſoldiers began to flacken, 
Fortune, at length, determined a victory, that 
valcur was unable to decide. Harold, making a 
furious onſct at the head of his troops, againſt 
the Norman heavy armed infantry, had his brains 
pierced by an arrow; and his two valiant brothers, 
fighting by his fice, fharcd the fame fate. He fell 
with his ſword in his hand, amidſt heaps of lain, 
and after the battle, the royal corpſe could hardly 
be diſtinguiſhed among the dead, From the mo- 
ment of his dcath, all courage ſeemed to forſake 
the Engliſh; they gave ground on every fide, and 
- were purſued with great {laughter by the victorious 
Normans. Thus, after a battle, which was 
fought from morning till ſun-ſet, the invaders 
proved ſucceſs ful, and the Engliſh crown became 
the reward of victory. There fell near fifteen 


thouſend of the Normans, while the loſs on the 
| {ide 
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ſide of the vanquiſhed was yet more conſiderable, 
beſide that of the king, and his two brothers. 
The next MI. the dead body of Harold was 
brought to William, and generouſly reſtored, 
without ranſom, to his mother. | 
This was the end of the Saxon mo- OR 

narchy in England, which had continued * 
for more than ſix hundred years. Be- 12 
fore the times of Alfred, the kings of this race 
ſeemed totallly immerſed in ignorance; and after 
him, taken up with combating the ſuperſtition of 
the monks, or blindly obeying its dictates. As for 
the crown, during this period, it was neither 
vholly elective, nor yet totally hereditary, but 
diſpoſed either by the will of the former poſſeſſor, 
or obtained by the eminent intrigues or ſervices of 
ſome perſon nearly allied to the royal family. As 
for the laws and cuſtoms of this race, they brought 
in many, long in practice among their German 
anceſtors; but they adopted alſo many more which 
they found among the Britons, or which the Ro- 
mans left behind them after their abdication. They 
aſſumed, in imitation of thoſe nations, the name 
of Kings; nay, ſome of them, took the Greek 
appellation of Bafſileus, a title unknown to the 
countries from whence they came. Their noble. 
men alſo aſſumed names of Roman authority, be- 
ing termed Dukes or Duces; while the lower 
claſſes of people, were bought and fold with the 
farms they cultivated; an horrid tuftom, firſt in- 
troduced by the Greeks and Romans, and after- 
wards adopted by the countries they conquered. 
Their canon laws alſo, which often cha the 
civil authority, had primarily their origin in Rome; 
aud the pri-fts and monłs who drew them up, had 
generally their education there. We muſt not, 
therefore, aſcribe the laws and cuſtoms which then 
prevailed over England entirely to Saxon criginal, 
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as many of them were derived from the Britons 
and Romans. But now the Saxon monarchy was 
no more; all cuſtoms and laws, of whatever origi- 
nal, were melted down into one common maſs, and 
cemented by thoſe of Norman inſtitution. The 
whole face of obligation was altered, and the new 
maſters inſtituted new modes of obedience, The 
laws were improved; but the taſte of the people 
for polite learning, arts, and philoſophy, for more 
than four hundred years after, were {till to con- 
tinue the ſame. It appears ſurpriſing enough, that 
in ſuch a variety of events, ſuch innovation in 
military diſcipline, and ſuch changes in govern- 
ment, that true politeneſs, and what is called taſte 
in the arts, never came to be cultivated. Perhaps, 
the reaſon may be, that while the authority of the 
church continued fo great, the people were afraid 
of any knowledge but that derived to them through 
their clergy ; and, being ſecluded from the Sl 
nary converſation of mankind, they were but in- 
difterent judges of human nature. A monk of the 
tenth century, and a monk of the eighteenth 
century, are equally refined, and equally fit to 
fadvance thoſe itudies that give us an acquaintance 


with ourſelves, or that tend to diſplay the mazes 
bf the human heart. | x 
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D n n could exceed the conſternation of 
the Engliſh upon the loſs of the battle of 
Haſtings; their king flain, the flower of their 
nobility cut off, and their whole army diſperſed or 
deſtroyed, ſtruck them with deſpair. Very little 
ſeemed now remaining, but a tame ſubmiſſion 8 
| c 
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the 2 and William, ſenſible of their terrors, 
was careful not to loſe the fruits of victory by de- 
lay. Accordingly, after the purſuit of the flying 
enemy, and a ſhort refreſhment of his own army, 
he fet forward on the completion of his defign 5 
and fitting down before Dover, took it after a flight 
reſiſtance, and fortified it with freſh redoubts, 
After a ſhort delay at this place, he advanced by 
quick marches towards London, where his ap- 
proach ſerved to ſpread new confuſion. The in- 
habitants for ſome time heſitated between their 
terrors -and their loyalty ; but, caſting their eyes 
on every fide, they ſaw no perſon of valour or au- 
thority fuffcient to ſupport them in their indepen- 
dence, Edgar Atheling, the right heir to the 
crown, was a weak and feeble prince, without 
courage or ambition; all their other leaders were 
either deſtroyed, or too remote to lend them aſſiſt-. 
ance, The clergy, who had a large ſhare in the * 
deliberation, declared openly for a prince whoſe 
pretenſians were acknowledged, and whoſe arms 
were bleſſed by the holy fee. Nothing therefore 
remained, but to ſubmit to the neceſſity of the 
times, and to acknowledge thoſe claims which it 
was not in their power to oppoſe. As ſoon, there 

fore, as William paſted the Thames, at Walling- 
ford, Stigand, the primate, made ſubmiſſions to 
him in the name of the clergy; and, before he 
came withjA ſight of the city, all the chief nobility, 
and Edgar Atheling himſelf, who juſt before had 
been created king, came into his camp, and de- 
clared an intention of yielding to his authority. 
William was glad of being thus peaceably put ur 
poſſeſſion of a throne, which ſeveral of his . 
ceſſors had not gained without repeated victories. 
He therefore accepted the crown upon the terms 
that were offered him, which were, that he ſhould 
govern according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms o me 
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country. William, though he had it in his power 
to dictate his own conditions, rather than receive 
any, Choſe to have his election conſidered rather 
as a gift from his ſubjects, than a meaſure extorted 
by him. He knew himſelf to be a conqueror, but 
was willing to be thought a legal king. 

In order to give his invaſion all the ſanction poſ- 
ſible, he was crowned at Weſtminſter by the arch- 
biſhop of York, and took the oath uſual in the 
times of the Saxon and Daniſh kings, which was, 
to protect and defend the church, to obſerve the 
laws of the realm, and to govern the people with 
impartiality. Having thus given all poſſible ſatiſ- 
faction to the Engliſh, his next care was, to re- 
ward the many brave adventurers who had follow- 
ed his fortunes. He firſt divided the lands of the 
Engliſh barons, who oppoſed him, among the Nor- 
man barons who had aſſiſted his enterprize; and 
ſuch as he could neither ſupply with money nor 
lands, he appointed to the vacant offices of the 
ſtate. But, as there were ſtill numbers unprovided 
for, he quartered them on the rich abbeys of the 
kingdom, until better means offered for their ad- 
vancement. This, which gave no ſmall umbrage 
to the clergy, was but little reſented by the peo- 
ple, who were willing to ſee their own burdens 
lightened, by having a part of them laid upon 
ſhoulders that were at that time much better able 
to bear them. 

But what gave them greater umbrage, was, to 
ſee him place all real power in the hands of his 
own countrymen, and ſtill to give them the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſword, to which he owed all his au- 
thority. He difarmed the city of London, and 
other places which appeared moſt warlike and po- 
pulous, and quartered Norman foldicrs in all thoſe 
places where he moſt dreaded an inſurrection. 

Having thus ſecured the government, and, by a 
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mixture of * and lenity brought the Engliſh 
to an entire ſubmiſſion, he reſolved to return to 
the continent, there to enjoy the triumph and con- 

ratulation of his ancient ſubjects. Having, there- 
| no reaſon to apprehend any diſturbance in 
his abſence among the Engliſh, whoſe affection he 
had taken ſuch pains to conciliate, he leſt the re- 
gency with his brother Odo, Biſhop of Baveux, 
and William Fitzoſborne. To ſecure himſelf yet 
farther, he reſolved to carry along with him all 
the Engliſh noblemen, from whoſe power or in- 
clination he could apprehend a revolt; and, pre- 
tending to take great pleaſure in their converſation, 
he ſet fail with his honourable captives for Nor- 
mandy, where he was received by his natural ſub- 
jects with a mixture of admiration and joy. He 
reſided for ſome time at the abbey of Feſchamp, 
where he was viſited by an ambaſſador from the 
king of France, ſent to congratulate his ſucceſs. 
Wiliam, naturally fond of ſplendour, received this 
embaſſy with great ſtate and magnificerte, while 
his Engliſh courtiers, willing to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with their new ſovereign, - endeavoured to 
outſhine each other, · and made a diſplay of riches 
which ſtruck foreigners with aſtoniſhment. It was 
probably this fooliſh oftentation that excited the 
pride of the Normans, to treat men with contempt 
who were apparently ſo much above them. 

In the mean time the abſence of the Conqueror 
in England produced the molt fatal effects. His 
ofkicers being no longer controuled by his juſtice, 
thought this a fit opportunity for extortion 3 while 
the Engliſh, no longer awed by his preſence, 
thought it the happieſt occaſion for vindicating 
their freedom. The two governors he had left 
behind took all opportunities of oppreſſing the peo- 
ple; either deſiring to provoke them into rebellion, 
u order to profit by confiſcations, or, in cafe they 
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ſubmitted tamely to their impoſitions, to grow rich 
without ſlaughter. The inhabitants of Kent, who 
were more immediately expoſed to theſe outrages, 
having repeated their complaints and remonſtran- 
ces to no purpoſe, at length had recourſe to Euſtace, 
count of Boulogne, who aſſiſted them in an attack 
upon the rin of Dover. But the Normans 
were upon their guard, and having repulſed the 
aſſailants with ſome ſlaughter, took the nephew 
of count Euſtace priſoner. This miſcarriage did 
not deter Edric the Foreſter from repelling the de- 
predations of the Normans, and in his turn, from 
waſting their poſſeſſions. But though theſe open 
hoſtilities were not very conſiderable, the diſaffec- 
tion among the Engliſh was general, and the peo- 
ple began too late to perceive, that ſtrength will 
ever give Jaws to juſtice. A ſecret conſpiracy was 
therefore formed for deſtroying, all the Normans, 
as the Danes had been formerly cut off; and this 
was profecuted with fo much animoſity, that the 
vaſſals of the earl Coxo put him to death, becauſe 
he refuſed to head them againſt the invaders. _- 
"William, being informed of theſe commotions, 
haſtened over to Eogland, and arrived time cnough 
to prevent the execution of this bloody cnterprize. 
The conſpirators had already taken the reſolution, 
and fixed the day, for their intended maffacre, 
which was to be on Aſh-Wedneſday, during the 
time of divine ſervice, when all the Normans 
would be unarmed, as penitents, according to the 
diſcipline of the times. But his preſence quickly 
diſconcerted all their ſchemes. Such of them as 
had been more open in their mutiny, betrayed 
their guilt by flight; and this ſerved to confirm 
the proofs of an accuſation againſt thoſe who re- 
mained, ; 
From that time forward the king began to loſe 
all confidence in his Engliſh ſubjects, and to * 
. | | them 
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them as inveterate and irreconcileable enemies. 
He had already raiſed fuch a number of fortreſſes 
in the kingdom, that he no longer dreaded the 
tumultuous or tranſient 'efforts Th diſcontented 

multitude ; he determined to treat them as a con- 
quered nation, to indulge his own avarice, and 
that of his followers, by numerous confiſcations, 
and to ſecure his power by humbling all who were 
able to make any reſiſtance. The firſt ſignal of his 
arbitrary power was manifeſted in renewing the 
odious tax of Danegelt, which had been aboliſhed 
by Edward. the Confeſſor. This meaſure produced 
remonſtrances, complaints, and even inſurrecti- 
ons, in different parts of the kingdom; but Wil- 
liam, conſcious of his power, marched againſt 
ſuch as were moſt formidable, and ſoon compelled 
them to implore for mercy. In this manner the 
inhabitants of Exeter and Cornwall excited his 

reſentment, and experienced his lenity. 

But theſe inſurrections were flight , > 
compared to that in the north, which *_* 68. 
ſeemed to threaten the moſt important re 
conſequences. This was excited by the intrigues 
of Edwin and Morcan, the two moſt powerful no- 
blemen of the Engliſh race, who, joined by 
Blethim, prince of North Wales, Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, and Sweyn, king of Denmark, re- 
ſolved to make one terrible effort for the recovery 
of their ancient liberties, But the vigour and ce- 
lerity of William deſtroyed their projects before 
they were ripe ſor execution; for, advancing to- 
wards them at the head of a powerful army, b 
forced marches, the two earls were fo intimilated, 
that, inſtead of oppoſing, they had recourſe to the 
Conqueror's clemency, by ſubmiſſion. He did 
not think proper to reject their advances, but par- 
doned them without farther heſitation. A peace, 
which he made with Malcomb, king of Scotland, 
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ſhortly after, ſeemed to deprive them of all hopes 
of future aſſiſtance from without. 

But whatever the ſucceſſes of William might 
have been, the inhabitants, whether Engliſh or 
Normans, were at that time in a moſt dreadful 
ſituation. All the miſeries that inſolence on one 
hand, and hatred on the other; that tyranny and 
treaſon, ſuſpicion and aſſaſſination, could . 
upon a people, were then united. The Normans 
were ſeen to commit continual inſults upon the 
Engliſh, and theſe vainly fought redreſs from their 
partial maſters. Thus, legal puniſhment being 
denied, they ſought for private vengeance; and a 
day ſeldom paſted, but the bodies of aſſaſſinated 
Normans were found in the woods and highways, 
without any poſſibility of bringing the perpetrators 
to juſtice. Thus, at length, the conquerors them- 
ſelves began again to wiſh for the tranquillity and 
fecurity of their native country; and ſeveral of 
them, though entruſted with great commands, 
defired to be diſiniſſed the ſervice. In order to 
prevent theſe deſertions, which William highly 
reſented, he was obliged to allure others to ſlay, 
by the largeneſs of his bounties. Iheſe brought 
on freſh exactions, and new inſurrections were the 
natural conſequence, 

The inhabitants of Northumberland, impatient 
of their yoke, attacked the Norman garriſon in 
Durham, and taking advantage of the governor's 
negligence, put him, with ſeven hundred of his 
men, to the ſword. The Norman governor of 
York ſhared the ſame fate; and the infurgents, 
being reinforced by the Danes, and ſome leaders 
from Scotland, attacked the caſtle, which was de- 
fended by a garriſon of three thouſand men. 
Mallet, its governor, that he might the better 
provide for its defence, ſet fire to ſome houſes 
which lay contiguous ; but the fire ſpreading, the 
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whole city was quickly in flames. This proved 
the cauſe of his deſtruction ; for the enraged in- 
habitants joining in the aſſault, entered the cita- 
del ſword in hand, and cut off the whole garriſon, 
without mercy. This tranſient gleam of ſucceſs 
ſeemed to ſpread a general ſpirit of inſurrection. 
The counties of Somerſet, Dorſet, Cornwall, and 
Devon, united in the common cauſe, and deter- 
mined to make one great effort for the recovery of 
their former freedom. 

William, undaunted amidft this ſcene of confu- 
ſion, aſſenibled his forces, and led them towards 
the North, conſcious that his preſence alone would 
be ſufficient to repreſs theſe rude efforts of unad- 
viſed indignation. Accordingly, wherever he ap- 
peared, the inſurgents either fabmitted or retired. 
The Dancs were content to return, without com- 
mitting any farther hoſtilities, into Denmark. 
Waltheoff, who long defended York caſtle, ſub- 
- mitted to the victor's clemency, and was taken 
into favour. Edric, another nobleman, who com- 
manded the Northumbrians, mide his ſubmiſſion 
to the conqueror, and obtainzd pardon, while the 
reſt diſperſed themſelves, and left the Normans 
undiſputed maſters of tlie whole kingdom. Edgar 
Atheling, who had been drawn among the teſt 
into this inſurrection, ſought a retreat in Scotland, 
from the purſuit of his enemies. There he con- 
tinued, » till, by proper ſolicitation, he was again 
taken into favour by the king. From that time 
he remained in England in a private ſtation, con- 
tent with opulence and ſecurity; perhaps as happy 
though not ſo ſplendid, as if he had ſucceedeT in 
the career of his ambition. 

William being now acknowledged maſter of a 
people that more than once ſhewed reluctance to 
his government, he reſolved to throw off all ap- 
pearance of lenity, and to incapacitate them from 
| | future 
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future inſurrections. His firſt ſtep was, to order 


the county of Northumberland to be laid waſte, 
the houſes to be burned, the inſtruments of huf- 
bandry to be deſtroyed, and the inhabitants to ſeek _ 
new habitations. By this order, it is ſaid, that 
above one hundred thouſand perſons periſhed ei- 
ther by the ſword or famine, and the country is 
ſuppoſed, even at this day, to bear the marks of 
its ancient depopulation. He next proceeded to 
confiſcate all the eſtates of the Engliſh gentry, and 
to grant them liberally to his Norman followers, 


Thus, all the ancient and honourable families were 


reduced to beggary, and the Engliſh found them- 
felves entirely excluded from every road that led 
either to honour or preferment. They had the 
cruel mortification to End, that all his power only 
tended to their depreſſion, and that the ſcheme of 
their ſubjection was attended with every circum- 
ſtance o inſult and indignity. 

{He was not yet, however,” ſufficiently arbitrary 
to change all the laws then in being, for thoſe of 
his own country. He only made ſeveral innovati- 
ons, and ordered the law-pleas in the ſeveral courts 
to be made in the Norman language. Yet, with 
all his endeavours to make the French the popu- 
lar language, the Engliſh {till gained ground; 
and what deſerves remark, it had adopted much 
more of the French idiom for two or three reigns 
before, than during the whole line of the Norman 
kings ſucceeding. | 

The feudal law had been before introduced into 
England by the Saxons, but this monarch reformed 
it, according to the model of that practiſed in his 


native dominions. He divided all the lands of 
England, except the royal demeſne, into baronies, 
urid conferred thoſe, og certain military condi- 


ſiderable of his followers. 


tions, on the moſt cohiſide of 
ring their grants to infe- 


Theſe had a power of 
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rior tenants, who were denominated knights, or 
vaſſals, and who paid their lord the ſame dut 
that he paid the ſovereign. To the firſt claſs 
of theſe baromes the Engliſh were not admitted ; 
and the few who were permitted ſtill to retain 
their landed property, were content to be received 
in the ſecond. The Barons exerciſed all kinds of 
juriſdiction within their own manors, and held 
-courts in which they adminiſtered juſtice to their 
own vaſſals. This law extended not only to the 
laity, but alſo to the biſhops and clergy. They 
had uſurped a power during the Saxon ſuc- 
ceſſion, of being governed within themſelves, but 
William reſtrained them to the exerciſe of their 
eccleſiaſtical power only, and ſubjected them to a 
ſimilitude of duties with the reſt of their fellow- 
ſubjects. This they at firſt regarded as a grievous 
impoſition ; but the king's authority was eſtabliſh- 
ed, by a power, that neither the clergy nor the 
pope could intimidate. But, to keep the clergy 
as much as poſſible in his intereſts, he appointed 
none but his own countrymen to the moſt conſi- 
derable church-dignities, and even diſplaced Sti- 
gand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon ſome fri- 
volous pretences. His real motive was, that ſuch 
a dignity was too exalted for a native to poſ- 
leſs. 

While he was thus employed in humbling the 
clergy, he was no leſs ſolicitous to repreſs man 
of thoſe ſuperſtitious practices to which they had 
given countenance, He endeavoured to abolifh 
trials by ordeal and camp-fight : the ordeal trial, 
which had been originally of Pagan inſtitution; and 
was ſtill held in veneration by the Saxon Chriſtians, 
was either by fire or water. It was uſed in crimi- 
nal cafes, where the ſuſpicions were ſtrong, but 
the proofs not evident. In that of fire, the perſon 
accuſed was brought into an open plain, and ſeveral 
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plough-ſhares, heated red-hot, were placed at equal 
intervals before him; over theſe he was to walk 
blindfolded, and if he eſcaped unhurt, he was ac- 
quitted of the charge. In the trial by water, the 
perſon accuſed was thrown, bound hand and foot, 
into the water: if he ſunk, he was declared inno- 
cent; if he ſwam, he was executed, as being thus 
miraculouſly convicted. The trial by camp-fight 
was performed by ſingle combat, in liſts appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe, between the accuſer and the 
accuſed. He that, in ſuch a cafe, came off victo- 
rious, was deemed innocent; and he that was con- 
quered, if he ſurvived his antagoniſt's reſentment 
in the field, was ſure to ſuffer as a male factor ſome 
time after. Both theſe trials William aboliſhed, 
as unchriſtian and unjuſt ; and he reduced all cauſes 
to the judgment of twelve men, of a rank nearly 
equal to that of the priſoner. This method of 
trial by jury, was common to the Saxons, as well 
as the Normans, long before; but it was now 
confirmed by him, with all the ſanction of undiſ- 
puted authority. 
"4: : th While William, was thus employed, in 
„ rewarding his aſſociates, puniſhing the 
1071. refractory, and giving laws for the benefit 
y, and giving ie benefit 
of all, he was threatened with an inſurrection in his 
dominions on the continent, which he thought his 
preſence neceſſary to ſuppreſs. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to draw off his Norman forces from England, 
he carried over a conſiderable army, compoſed 
almoſt entirely of Engliſh; and, by thoſe brave 
troops he, ſoon reduced the revolters to ſubmiſſion, 
Thus we fec a whimſical viciſſitude of fortune; 
the inbabitants of Normandy brought over for the 
conqueſt of the Engliſh, and the Engliſh ſent back 
to conquer the Normans. However, William had 
not time to enjoy his ſucceſs unmoleſted; for ac- 
counts were quickly brought him from England, 
| that 
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that a new conſpiracy was formed, more dreadful 
in being ſupported by the joint efforts of the Nor- 
mans as well as the Engliſh. - The adventurers who 
bad followed the fortunes of William into England, 
had been bred in authority and independence at 
home, and were ill able to endure the abſolute 
authority which this monarch had for ſome time 
aſſumed. The diſcontents were therefore become 
very general among theſe haughty nobles, and 
ſome wanted only the opportunity of his abſence to 
break out into open rebellion. Among the number 
was Roger, earl of Hereford, fon and heir to Fitz- 
oſborne, who had been the king's principal fa- 
vourite. This nobleman had, either by way of 
compliment to the king, or in compliance with 
ſome obligation of the feudal law, ſolicited Wil- 
liam's conſent to permit the marriage of his ſiſter 
with Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk; but he 
was flatly refuſed. Nevertheleſs, he proceeded to 
ſolemnize the nuptials with great magnificence, 
alſembling all his friends, and thoſe of Guader 
upon the occaſion. As the parents of the new 
married couple were well acquainted with the cha- 
racter of William, whoſe reſentment they had every 
reaſon to dread, they took the opportunity, while 
the company was heated with wine, to introduce 
that as a ſubject of converſation. They inveighed 
againſt the ſeverity of his government; they ob- 
ſerved that by means of his exceſſive impoſitions, 
he had taken with one hand what he had given 
with the other; they affected to contertivide 
the Engliſh, whom he had reduced to beggary, 
and aggravated the defects in his diſpoſition, which 
they repreſented as haughty and unforgiving. The 
gueſts were ready enough at any time to concur in 
their complaints; but now, warmed by the jollity 
of the engagement, they put no bounds to their 
zeal, They unanimoully entered into a conſpiracy 
to 
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to ſhake off his yoke; and earl Waltheoff himſelf, 


whom we have already ſeen pardoned upon a for- 
as mer inſurrection, was among the foremoſt on this 


occaſion. But it was not without the greateſt 
anxiety, that he reflected in his cooler intervals 
upon an engagement made in the ardour of intoxi. 
cation, big with the moſt fatal conſequences both 
to himſelf and his country. In this ſtate of pertur- 
bation, he had recourſe to his wife, the'niece of the 
king, and unboſomed himſelf to her, as he had the 
— firm reliance on her fidelity. But he was de- 
ceived, for ſhe was in love with another, and, only 
wanted an opportunity of getting 11d of her huſband 
at any rate. She, therefore, inſtantly found means 
to communicate the whole affair to the king, takin 
| care to repreſent her huſband's conduct in the mel 
| diſadvantageous point of light. In the mean time, 
Waltheoff himſelf gave way to his internal remorſe, 
and confeſſed the whole conſpiracy to Lanfranc, 
who exhorted him, by all means, to reveal it to the 
king; which he was at laſt perſuaded to do; but 
it was not till the whole affair had been divulged 
by his faithleſs conſort. William coolly thanked 
him for his fidelity, but-the former account of his 
perfidy ſunk deep in the king's mind, and he ſecret- 
ly reſolved to punith it, 

During this interval, the conſpirators being in- 
formed that Waltheoff was gone over to Norman- 
dy, juſtly concluded that their deſigns were be- 

trayed, and flew to arms before their ſchemes were 
Tipe for execution. The earl of Hereford was 
checked by Walter de Lacy, a great Baron, in the 
king's intereſt. The earl of Norfolk was defeated 
by Odo, the king's brother; and the priſoners who 
were taken had each the right foot cut off, in order 
to deter others from a ſimilitude of treaſon. Ihe 
earl himſelf retired to Denmark; ſo that William, 
upon his arrival in England, found that nothing re- 
mained 
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mained for him to do, but to puniſh the criminals, 
which was performed with univerſal ſeyerity. 
Many of. the rebels were hanged, ſome had their 
eyes put out, and others their hands cut off. The 
unfortunate Waltheoff, who had imprudently en- 
tered into the conſpiracy, but attempted to atone for 
his fault by an early confeſſion, found no mercy. 
He was rich, and he was an Engliſhman, two faults 
that ſerved to aggravate his guilt; he was accord- 
ingly tried, condemned, and executed. His infa- 
mous wife did not long enjoy the fruits of her per- 
fidy ; but falling ſome time after under the king's 
diſpleaſure, was abandoned to the world, and pat- 
ſed the reſt of her life in contempt, remorſe, and 
miſery. Some aſſert, that this nobleman fell a 
ſacrifice to the cruelty of Odo, not of William; 
but, however that may be, it is certain, that Wal- 
theoff, and Fitz- Auber, a noble Norman, who was 
alſo beheaded on this occaſion, were the only per- 
ſons of note that were executed during the reign of 
William the Conqueror. Having thus re- eſtabliſn- 
ed the peace of his government, and extinguiſhed 
the laſt embers of rebellion with blood, William 
returned once more to the continent, in order to 
purſue Guader, who, eſcaping from England, had 
taken refuge with the count of Bretagne. Finding 
him, however, too powerfully protected by that 
prince, inſtead of proſecuting his vengeance, he 
wiſely came to a treaty with the count, in which 
Guader was included. ; 
William, having thus ſecured the peace D 

of his dominions, now expected reſt from 
his labours ; and finding none either wil- 
ling or powerful enough to oppoſe him, he, hoped 
that the end of his reign would be marked with 
proſperity and peace, But ſuch is the blindneſs of 
human hope, that he found enemies where he leaſt 


expected them, and ſuch too as ſerved to — 
al 
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all the latter part of his life, His laſt troubles were 
excited by his own children, from the oppoſing of 
whom he could expect to reap neither glory nor 
1 He had four ſons, Robert, Richard, Wil- 
iam, and Henry, beſides ſeveral daughters. 

Robert, his eldeſt ſon, ſurnamed Curthoſe, from 
the ſhortneſs of his legs, was a prince who inherit- 
ed all the bravery of his family and nation, but 
was rather bold than prudent, rather enterprizing 
than politic. Earneſt after fame, and even impa- 
tient that his father ſhould ſtand in the way, he 
aſpired at that independence to which his temper 
as well as ſome circumſtances in his ſituation, 
conſpired to invite him. He had formerly been 
promiſed by his father the government of Maine, 
a province of France, which had ſubmitted to 

William, and was alio- declared ſucceſſor to the 
dukedom of Normandy. However, when he 
came to demand the execution of theſe engage- 
ments, he received an abſolute denial ;. the king, 
 ſhrewdly obſerving, that it was not his cuſtom to 
throw off his cloaths till he went to bed. Robert 
_ openly declared his reſentment, and was often 
heard to exprefs his jealouſy of his own ſurviving 

brothers, William and Henry, for Richard was 
killed, in hunting, by a ſtag. Theſe, by greater 

aſſiduity, had wrought upon the credulity, and 
affections of the king, and conſequently were the 
more obnoxious to Robert. A mind, therefore, 

ſo well prepared for reſentment, ſoon found, or 

made a cauſe for an open rupture. The princes 

were one day in ſport together, and, in the idle 

petulance of play, took it in their head to- throw 

water upon their elder brother as he paſſed through 

the court, on leaving their apartment. Robert, 

all alive to ſuſpicion, quickly turned this idle fro- 

lic into a ſtudied indignity; and having theſe jea- 

louſies ſtill farther enflamed by one of his favourites, 

he 


- 
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he drew his ſword, and ran up ſtairs with an intent 
to take revenge. The whole caſtle was quickly 
filled with tumult, and it was not without ſome 
difficulty, that the king himſelf was able to appeaſe 
it. But he could not allay the animoſity, which, 
from that moment, ever after prevailed in the 
family. Robert, attended with ſeveral of his con- 
federates, withdrew to Rouen that very night, 
hoping to ſurpriſe the caſtle, but his deſign was 
defeated by the governor, 

The flame being thus kindled, the popular 
character of the prince, and a ſympathy of man- 
ners, engaged all the young nobility of Normandy 
and Maine, as well as of Anjou and Britany, to 
eſpouſe his quarrel; even his mother, it is faid, 
ſupported him by ſecret remittances, and aided him 
in this obſtinate reſiſtance by private encourage- 
ment. This unnatural conteſt continued for ſe- 
veral years to enflame the Norman ſtate; and Wil- 
liam was at laſt obliged to have recourſe to Eng- 
land for ſupporting his authority againſt his ſon. 
Accordingly, drawing an army of Engliſhmen to- 
gether, he led them over into Normandy, where 
he ſoon compelled Robert and his adherents to quit 
the field, and he was quickly reinſtated in all his 
dominions. As for Robert, he being no longer 
able to reſiſt his father, was obliged to take ſhelter 
in the caſtle of Gerberoy, which the king of France 
had provided for him, where he was ſhortly after 
beſieged by his father. As the garriſon was ſtrong, 
and conſcious of guilt, they made a moſt gallant 
defence; and many were the ſkirmiſhes and duels 
that were fought under its walls. In one of theſe, 
accident brought the king and his fon together; 
but being both concealed by their helmets, they 
attacked each other with mutual fury. A fierce 
and dreadful combat enſued between them, till at 
laſt the young prince wounded his father in the 

arm, 
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arm, and threw him from his horſe. The next 
blow would, in all probability, have put an end to 
the king's life, had not he cried out for aſſiſtance. 
Robert then immediately recollected his father's 
voice, and at once ſtung with a conſciouſneſs gf 
his crime, he leaped from his horſe, and raiſed the 
fallen monarch from the ground. He then proſ- 
. trated himſelf in his preſence, and craved pardon 
for his offences, promiſing, for the future, a ſtrict 
adherence to his duty. T he reſentment harboured 
by the king was not fo eaſily appeaſed ; perhaps, 
his indignation at being overcome, added to his 
anger; inſtead, therefore, of pardoning his ſon, 
he gave him his malediction, and departed for his 
own camp on Robert's horſe, which the prince 
had aſſiſted him to mount. However, the conduct 
of the ſon ſerved, after ſome recollection, to appeaſe - 
the father, As ſoon as William was returned to 
Ronen, he became reconciled to Robert, and car- 
ried him with him to England, where he was fuc- 
ceſsfully employed in retaliating an invaſion of 
Malcolm king of Scotland. 
William, being thus freed from foreign 
A.D. 

1081. and domeſtic enemies, now began to have 
ſufficient leiſure for a more attentive ap- 
plication to the duties of peace. For this pur- 
poſe, the Doomſday Book was compiled by his 
order, which contains a general ſurvey of all the 
lands in the kingdom; their extent in each diſ- 
trict; their proprietors, tenures, value, the quan- 
tity of meadow, paſture, wood, and arable land, 
which they contained; and in ſome counties, the 
number of tenants, cottagers, and pcople of all de- 
nominations, who lied upon them. This detail 
enabled him to regulate the taxations in ſuch a 
manner, that all the inhabitants were compelled to 
bear their duties in proportion to their abilities. 
He was no leſs careful of the methods of ſaving 
| money, 
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oney, than of accumulation. He reſerved a ve 
ample revenue for the crown; and, in the A 
diſtribution of land among his followers, he kept 

ſſeſſion of no leſs than fourteen hundred manors 
in different parts of the country. Such was his 
income, that it is juſtly faid to have exceeded that 
of any Engliſh prince either before or ſince his time. 
No king of England was ever ſo opulent; none fo 
able to 1 the ſplendor and magnificence of a 
court; none had ſo many places of truſt and profit 
to beſtow; and none, conſequently, had his com- 
mands attended with ſuch implicit obedience. 

There was one pleaſure to which William, as 
well as all the Normans and ancient Saxons was 
addicted, which was hunting. To indulge this in 
its utmoſt extent, be depopulated the country of 
Hampſhire for thirty miles, turning out the inhabi- 

—tants, deſtroying all the villages, and making the 
_ ; wretched out-caſts no compenſation for duch an 
injury. In the time of the Saxon kings, all noble- 
men without diſtinction had a right to hunt in the 
royal foreſts; but William appropriated all theſe, 
and publiſhed very ſevere laws to prohibit his 
ſubjects from encroaching on this part of his pre- 
rogative. The _ of a deer, a boar, or even 
an hare, was puniſhed with the loſs of the delin- 
quent's eyes; at a time, when the killing of a man 
might be atoned for by paying a moderate fine or 
compoſition. 

As the king's wealth and power were ſo great, 
it may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that the riches of his 
miniſters were in proportion. Thoſe of his uterine 
brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, were ſo great, 
that he reſolved to purchaſe the Papacy. For this 
purpoſe, taking. the opportunity of William's ab- 
ſence, he equipped a veſſel at the iſle of Wight, on 
board of which he ſent immenſe treaſures, and 
prepared for his embarkation, but he was uhfor- 

4 tunately 
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tunately detained by contrary winds. In the mean 
time, William having had intimation of his deſign, 
reſolved to prevent the exportation of ſo much 
wealth from his dominions. Accordingly, returning 
from Normandy, where he was then employed, he 
came into England at the very inſtant his — 
was ſtepping on board, and immediately ordered 
him to be made a priſoner. His attendants how- 
ever, reſpecting the immunities of the church, 
fcrupled to execute his commands; ſo that the 
king himſelf was obliged with his own hand to ſeize 
him. Odo, diſconcerted at ſo unexpected an in- 
tervention, appealed to the Pope; who, he alleged, 
was the only perſon upon earth, to try a biſhop. 
To this the king replied, that he did not ſeize 
him as the biſhop of Bayeux, but as earl of Kent; 
and in that capacity he expected, and would have 
an accaunt of his adminiſtration, He was, there- 
fore, ſent priſoner into Normandy ; and notwith- 
ſtanding all the remonſtrances and threats of Gre- 
gory, he was detained in cuſtody during the re- 
mainder of William's reign. 

William had ſcarcely put an end to this tran- 
ſaction, when he felt a very ſevere blow in the 
death cf Matilda, his queen; and as misfortunes 
generally come together, he received information 
of a general inſurrection in Maine, the nobility of 
which had been always averſe to the Norman go- 
vernment: upon his arrival on the continent, he 
found, that the inſurgents had been ſecretly aſſiſted 
and excited by the king of France, whoſe policy 
conſiſted in thus leſſening the Norman power, by 
creating diſtenſions among the nobles of its different 
provinces. William's diſpleaſure was not a lite 
encreaſed, by the account he received of ſome 
railleries, Which that monarch had thrown out 
againſt him. It ſeems, that William, who was 
become corpulent, had been detained in bed ſome 

| time 
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time by ſickneſs ; and Philip was heard to ſay, that 
he only lay in of a big belly. This ſo provoked the 
Engliſh monarch, that he ſent him word, he would 
ſoon be up, and would at his churching preſent 
ſuch a number of tapers, as would ſet the Fingdom 
of France in a flame. | 
In order to perform this promiſe, he levied a 
ſtrong army, and entering the iſle of France, de- 
ſtroyed and burned all the villages and houſes with- 
out oppoſition. He took the town of Mante, 
which he reduced to aſhes. But the progreſs of 
theſe hoſtilities was ſtopped _ accident, which 
ſhortly after put an end to William's life. His 
horſe chancing to place his fore-feet on ſome hot 
aſhes, plunged ſo violently, that the rider was 
thrown forward, and bruiſed upon the pummel of 
the ſaddle to ſuch a degree, that he ſuffered a 
relapſe, and was obliged to return to Rouen. 
Finding his illneſs encreaſe, and being ſenſible of 
the approach of death, he began to turn his eyes 
to a future ſtate, from which the purſuit of ambi- 
tion had long averted them. He was now ſtruck 
with remorſe for all the cruelties and depredations 
he had made: he endeavoured” to atone for his 
former offences, by large preſents to-churches and 
monaſteries, and by giving liberty to many priſoners 
-whom he unjuſtly detained. - He was even prevail- 
ed on, though not without reluctance, to conſent; 
with his dying breath, to the deliverance of his 
brother Odo, againſt whom he was extremely in- 
cenſed. He then bequeathed Normandy and Le 
Maine, to his eldeſt ſon Robert, whom he never 
loved; to Henry, he left hve thouſand pounds, 
and his mother's jointure, without the- ſmalleſt 
territory; and though he would not pretend ta 
eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion of the crown of England, 
to which he now began to perceive that he had no 
title, he expreſſed his wiſh that it might devolve 
| | to 
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to his favourite ſon William, whom he immedi- 


ately diſpatched with letters to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, deſiring his aſſiſtance. Having thus 
regulated his temporal affairs, he was canveyed in 
a litter, to a little village near Rouen, where he 
might ſettle the concerns of his ſou] without noiſe 
or interruption. It was there that he died, in the 


ſixty- firſt year of his age, after having reigned 


fifty-two in Normandy, and twenty-one in Eng- 
land. His body was interred in the church at Caen, 
which he himſelf had founded ; but his interment 
was attended with a remarkable circumſtance. As 
the body was carrying to the grave, the prelates 
and prieſts attending with the moſt awful filence, 
a man, who ſtood upon an eminence, was heard to 
cry out with a loud voice, and to forbid the inter- 
ment of the body, in a ſpot that had been unjuſtly 
ſeized by the conqueror. That very place, cried 
the man, is the area of my father's houſe; and I 
now ſummon the departed ſoul before the divine 
tribunal to do me juſtice, and to atone for ſo great 
an oppreſſion. The biſhops and attendants were 
ſtruck with the man's intrepid conduct; they en- 
quired into the truth of his charge, and finding it 
juſt, agreed to ſatisfy him for the damages he had 


ſuſtained. 


William was a prince of great courage and ca- 


pacity. Ainbitious, politic, cruel, vindictive, and 


rapacious. He was fond of glory, and parſimonious 


merely for the purpoſes of oſtentation. Though 


ſudden and impetuous in his enterprizes, he was 


cool, deliberate, and indefatigable in times of 
danger. He is ſaid by the Norman writers to be 
above eight feet high, his body ſtrong built, and 
well proportioned, and his ſtrength ſuch, that none 


of his courtiers could draw his bow. He talked 


little; he was ſeldom affable to any, except to 
Lantranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury; with him, 
he 
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he was ever meek and gentle; with all others, 
ſtern and auſtere. Though he rendered himſelf 


formidable to all, and odious to many, yet he had 


policy ſufficient to tranſmit his power to poſterity, 
.and the throne is ſtill occupied by his deſcendants. 


CHAP. VI. 


WILLIAM RUFUS, 


ILLIAM, ſurnamed RvuFvus, A. D 
from the colour of his hair, had G 087 : 


no ſooner received the late king's letter to 
Lanfranc, in his favour, than he haſtened to take 
meaſures for ſecuring himſelf on the throne. Ar- 
riving, therefore, before the news of William's 
death had yet reached England, his firſt care was, 

to take poſſeſſion of the treaſure left by the king at 


' Wincheſter, which amounted to the ſum of ſixty 


thouſand pounds. He then addreſſed the primate 
who had always conſidered him with an eye of 
peculiar affection; and who now, finding the juſt- 
neſs of his claim, inſtantly proceeded to the cere- 
mony of his coronation. At the ſame time Robert, 
who had been appointed ſucceflor to Normandy, 


took peaceable poſſeſſion of that government; where 


his perſon was loved, and his acceſſion long deſired. 
In the beginning of William the Second's reign, 
the Engliſh began to think they had hitherto mil- 
taken this prince's character, who had always ap- 
peared to them rude and brutal. He at firſt ſeemed 
to pay the utmoſt regard to the councils of Lanfranc, 


the primate, which were mild and gentle, and con- 


ſtantly calculated for the benefit of the nation. 
Nevertheleſs, the Norman barons, who knew him 
better, perceived that he kept his diſpoſition under 


an unnatural reſtraint, and that he only waited an 
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opportunity for 8 off the maſk when his 
power ſhould be eſtabliſhed. They were, from 
the beginning diſpleaſed at the diviſion of the 
empire by the late king; they eagerly deſired an 
union as before, and looked upon Robert as the 
proper owner of the whole. The natural diſpoſi- 
tion alſo of this prince was as pleaſing to them, as 
that of William his brother was odious. Robert 
was open, generous, and humane; he carried his 
facility to an exceſs, that he could ſcarcely find 
itrength of mind to give any of his adherents the 
mortification of a refuſal. But this was a quality 
no way difagrecable to thoſe who expeQed to build 
their ambition on the eaſy pliancy of his temper. 
A powerful conſpiracy was therefore carried on 
againſt William; and Odo the late king's brother 
undertook to conduct it to maturity, 

Villiam, ſenſible of the danger that threatened 
him on all ſides, . endeavoured to gain the affections 
of the native Engliſh, whom he prevailed upon, by 
promiſes of future good treatment, and preference 
in the diſtribution of his favours, to eſpouſe his 

intereſts. He was ſoon therefore in the field; and, 
at the head of a numerous army, ſhcwed himſelf in 
v eadineſs to oppoſe all who ſhould diſpute his pre— 
tenſions. In the mean time, Odo hed written to 
Robert an acccunt of the conſpiracy in Lis favour, 
urging him to uſe diſpatch, and exciting him, by 
tae greatnel(s of the,danger, and the ſplendor cf 
the reward. Robert gave him the moſt poſitive 
aſſurances of ſpeedy aſſiſtance; but his indolence 
was not to be excited by diſtant expectations. In- 
lead of employing his money in levies, to ſupport 
his friends 4n Ln 3 he ſquandeted it away in 
idle expences, — unmerited benefits, ſo that he 
- procraſ{inated his departure til] the opportunity 
was loſt; while William exerted himſelf with in- 
/ credible activity, to diſſipate tac contederacy "ow 
| | | F 
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he could arrive. Nor was this difficult to effect: 
the conſpirators had, in conſequence of Robert's 
aſſurances, taken poſſeſſion of ſome fortrefles ; but 
the appearance of the king ſoon feduced them to 
implore for mercy. He granted them their lives, 
but confiſcated all their eitates, and baniſhed them 
the kingdom. 

William, thus freed from all danger of inſurrec- 
tion, and fixed in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom, ſhewed the firit inſtance of his perverſe 
inclinations, in his ingratitude to the Engliſh, who 
had ſecured him on the throne. The death of 
Lanfranc, which followed ſhortly after, took off 
all reſtraint from his inclinations, and his mind 
now appeared 1a its natural deformity, tyrannical, 
and unjuſt, He ordered a new ſurvey to be taken 
of all the lands and property of the kingdom ; 
and wherever he found them undervalued in the 
Doomſday-book, he raiſed the proportion of taxes 
accordingly. Even the privileges of the church, 
which were held ſacred in thoſe times of igno- 
rance, were but a feeble rampart againſt his uſur- 
pations ; he ſeiz:d the vacant biſhoprics, and open- 
ly put to ſale ſuch abbies as he thought proper. 
But, not contented with exerting his tyranny over 
his own dominions, he was reſolved to extend his 
authority over thoſe of his brother, In conſequence 
of this reſolution, he appeared in Normandy, at 
the head of a numerous army; but the nobility on 
both fides, ſtrongly connected by intereſt and al- 
liances, brought on an accommodation. Among 
other articles of this treaty, it was agreed, that, i 
caſe either of the brothers ſhould die without iilue, 
the ſurvivor ſhould inherit all his dominions. It 
was in vain that Henry, the other brother, remon- 
{trated againſt this aCt of injuſtice; it was in vain 
that he took arms, and even defended a little for. 
treſs, on the coaſt of Normandy, for ſome time 
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againſt their united aſſaults. He was at laſt oblig- 
ed to ſurrender; and, being deſpoiled of even E 
ſmall patrimony that was left him, he wandered 
about for ſome years, with a few attendants, and 
was often reduced to great poverty. - 

It was in beſieging this Derweil that a cireum- 
ſtance or two have been related, which ſerve to 
mark the character of the two brothers. As Wil- 
liam was taking the air one day on horſeback, at 
ſome diſtance trom the camp, he perceived two 
horſemen riding out from the caſtle, who ſoon came 
up and attacked him. In the very firſt encounter, 
the king's horſe being killed, overturned, and lay 
upon him, in ſuch a manner that he could not 
diſengage himſelf. His antagoniſt, while he re- 
mained in this ſituation, lifted up his arm to diſ- 
patch him; when William exclaimed, in a menac- 
ing tone, “ Hold, villain, Jam the king of Eng- 
land.“ The two ſoldiers were immediately foized 
with veneration and awe ; and, helping him up, ac- 
commodated him with one of their horſes. William 

Was not ungrateful for this ſervice; he mounted 
the horſe, and ordering the ſoldier to follow, took 
him into his ſervice. Soon after, Robert had an 
occaſion to ſhew ftill greater marks of generoſity; 
for, hearing that the garriſon was in great diſtreſs 
for want of water, he not only ordered that Henry. 
ſhould be permitted to ſupply himfcif, but alſo ſent 
him ſome pipes of wine for his own table. Rufus 
did not at all approve of this ill-timed generoſity ; 
but Robert anſwered his remonſtrances by ſaying, 
„ Shall we ſuffer our brother to die with thirſt! 
Where ſhall we find another when he is gene?“ 

_ » The inteſtine and petty diſcords that enſued upon 
this accommodation between Robert and Rufus, 
ſeem ſearce worthy the attention of Hiſtory, "They 
indecd produce more real calamities to the people 
than ſplendid invaſtons, or bloody battles, as: the 
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depredations of petty tyrants are ever more ſeverely 
felt by the poor, than the magnanimous projects of 
ambition. A rupture enſued hetween Rufus and 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, in which the latter 
was ultimately ſurprized, and ſlain, by a party 
from Alnwick caſtle. : 

A new breach was made ſome time after A.D 
between the brothers, in which Rufus 
found means to encroach ſtill further upon i 
Robert's poſſeſſions. An incurſion from the Welch 


filled the country of England with alarm; but 


they were quickly repelled, and obliged AD 
to find refuge in their native mountains. 
A conſpiracy of the Norman barons in 1994. 
England threatened ſerious conſequences; but their 
ſchemes were prevented and fruſtrated, Robert 
Mowbray earl of Northumberland, who- was at 
the head of this plot, was thrown into priſon, 
where he died, after thirty years confinement. 
The count Eu, another conſpirator, denying the 
charge, fought with his accuſer, in preſence of the 
court, at Windſor, and being worſted in the com- 
bat, was condemned to be caſtrated, and to have 
his gyes put out, Every conſpiracy, thus detected, 
ſerved to enrich the king, who took care to app! 
to his own _uſe thoſe treaſures that had been amaſ- 
{ed for the purpoſe of dethroning him. 

But the memory of theſe tranſient broils, and 
unſucceſsful treaſons, was now totally eclipſed by 
one of the moſt noted enterprizes that ever adorned 


the annals of nations, or excited the attention of - 
mankind. I mean the Cruſades, which were now 
firſt projected. Peter the Hermit, a native f 
Amiens, in Picardy, was a man of great zeal, 


+ © courage, and piety. He had made a pilgrimage to 
the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem, and bebe : 
indignation, the cruel manner in which the Chriſ- 
tians were treated by the Inhde's, who were in 
2 F 3 poſſeſſion 


e 
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poſieſton of that place. Unable to ſuppreſs his 
reſentment, upon his return, he entertained the 
hold defign of freeing the whole country from the 
Mahometan yoke, and of reſtoring to the Chriſtians 
the land where their religion was firſt propagated, 
He firſt propoſed his views to Martin II. at that 
time pope, who permitted, rather than aſſiſted 
this bold enthuſiaſt in his aims. Peter, therefore, 
warmed with a zeal that knew no hounds, began 
to preach the Cruſade, and to excite the princes 
of Chriſtendom to the recovery of the Holy-land. 
Bafe-hezded, and bare-footed, he travelled from 
court to court, preaching as he went, and inflam- 
ing the zeal of every rank of people. The fame 
ef this deſign being thus diffuſed, prelates, nobles, 
and D in ſeconding it; and, at a 
council held at Clermont, where the pope himſelf 
exhorted to the undertaking, the whole aflembl 
cried out with one voice, as if by inſpiration, It 75 
the will of God, It is the will of God, From that 
time, nothing was ſeen hut an univerſal migration 
cf the weſtern nations into the eaſt; men of ail 
ranks flew to arms with the utmoſt alacrity, -and 
bore the ſign of the croſs upon their right ſhoulder, 
as a mark of their devotion to the cauſe. In the 
midft of this univerſal ardour that was diffuſed over 
Europe, men were not entirely forgetful of their 
temporal intereſts; for ſome, hoping a more mag- 
nificent ſettlement in the ſoft regions of Aſia, ſold 
their European property for whatever they could 
obtain, contented with receiving any thing for what 
they were predetermined to relinduiſh, Among 
the princes who felt and acknowledged this general 
ſpirit of enterprize, was Robert, duke of Norman- 
dy. The Cruſade was entirely adapted to bis in- 
clinations, and his circumſtances; he was brave, 
zealous, covetous of glory, haraſſed by inſurrec- 
tions, and what was more than all, naturaily fond 


of 
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of change. In order, therefore, to ſupply money 
to defray the neceſſary charges of ſo expenſive at 
undertaking, he offered to mortgage his dukedom 
of Normandy to his brother Rufus for a ſtipulated 
ſum of money. This ſum, which was no greater 
than ten thouſand marks, was readily promiſed by 
Rufus, whoſe ambition was upon the watch to ſeize 
every advantage. He was no way ſolicitous about 
raiſing the money, as he knew the riches of his 
clergy. From them, therefore, he forced the 
— 7 heedleſs of their murmurs, and aggravat- 
ing his injuſtice by the pious pretences he made uſe 
of to cover his extortions: thus equipping his 
brother for his romantic expedition to the Holy 
land, he, more wiſely, and more ſafely, took 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his dukedom at home. 

In this manner was Normandy once more united 
to England; and from this union, afterwards, 
aroſe thoſe numerous wars with France, which, 
for whole centuries, continued to depopulate both 
nations, without conducing in the end to enereaſe 
the power of either. However, Rufus was not 
a little pleaſed with this acquiſition; he made a 
voyage to his new dominion, and tcox poſſeſſion or 
it for five years, according to agreement , h. 
with his brother. He alſo demanded of tlie — 
king of France a part of the territory of . 
Vexin, which, he pretended was an appurtenance 
to his dutchy, and even attempted to enforce his 
claims by arms. But theugh the ceſſion of Maine 
and Normandy greatly encreaſed the king's terri- 
tories, they added but little to his real power, 28 
his new ſubjects were compoſed of men of inde- 
Spendent ſpirits, more ready to diſpute than obey 
his commands. Many were the revolts and in- 


ſurrections which he was obliged to quell in pers 


fon; and, no ſooner was one conſpiracy ſuppreſſed, 
tnan another roſe to give him freſh diſquietude. 
| F 4 In - 
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In the midſt of theſe foreign troubles, he found 
himſelf involved in a difagreeable quarrel with 
Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate of 
an haughty diſpoſition, and extremely tenacious of 
the rights of the church. T here was at that time 
a ſchiſm in the church between Urban and Cle- 
ment, who both pretended to the papacy ; and 
Anſelm, who had already acknowledged Urban, 
was determined, without the king's conſent, to 
introduce his authority into England. William, 
who, imitating his father's example, had prohibit- 
ed his ſubjects from recognizing any pope whom 
he had not previouſly approved, was enraged at 
Anſelm's pretenſions. A ſynod was ſummoned at 
Rockingham, for depoſing the prelate ; but, in- 
ſtead of obeying the king, the members of it declar- 
ed, that none but the pope could inflict a cenſure 
on their primate, To this was ſoon after added a 
freſh offence, Anſelm being required to furniſh 
his quota of ſoldiers for an intended expedition 
againſt the Welch, reluctantly complied ; but he 
ſent them ſo ill equipped, that Rufus threatened 
him with a proſecution, As the reſentments on 
both ſides were encreaſed, their mutual demands 
were raiſed in proportion, till at length their anger 
proceeded to recrimination; and Anſelm findin 

it dangerous to remain in the kingdom, defir 

permiſhon to retire to Rome. This requeſt the 
king very readily complied with; but, in order to 
mortiſy the prelate yet more, yet ſent an officer to 
| ſearch his baggage after he was on board, and to 
ſeize all his money, on pretence of a law which 
forbad the exportation of ſilver. Not content with 
this, he ordered all his temporalities to be confil, 

cated, and actually kept poſſeſſion of them the red 


Ft waining part of his life. 


This open infringement of what were then con- 
ſidered as rights of the church, ſerved to unite the 
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pope, as well as all the eccleſiaſtics of his own 
dominions, againſt him. Urban even menaced 
him with the ſentence of excommunication; but 
he was too earneſtly engaged in the cruſade, to 
attend to any other buſineſs. Rufus, therefore, 
little regarded thoſe cenſures, which he found were 
ineffectual; he had but very little religion at beſt, 
and the amazing infatuation of the times inſpired 
him with no very high ideas of the wiſdom of its 
profeſſors. It is reported of him, that he once 
accepted ſixty marks of a Jew, whoſe ſon had been 
converted to Chriſtianity, and who engaged him 
by that preſent to aſſiſt in bringing back the youth 
to Judaiſm, William employed both menaces and 
perſuaſion ¶ that purpoſe ; but finding his efforts 
ineffeuel, he ſent for the father, and informing 
him that the new convert was obſtinate in his faith, 
he returned him half the money, and kept the 
reſt for his pains. At another time, he is ſaid to 
have ſent for ſome learned Chriſtian theologians 
and ſome Jewiſh rabbies, and bade them fairly 
diſpute the points of their religion before him. 
He was perſectly indifferent, he faid, which ſhould 
prevail; he had his ears open to both, and he 
would embrace that doctrine, which, upon com- 
pariſon, ſhould be found ſupported on the moſt 
ſolid arguments. . 

In this manner Rufus proceeded, careleſs of ap- 
probation or cenſure; and only intent upon extend- 
ing bis dominions, either by purchaſe or conqueſt. 
The earl of Poictiers and Cs enflamed with 
a deſire of goingmpon the cruſade, had gathered an 
immenſe multizude for that expedition, but wanted 

&money to forward his preparations. He had re- 
courſe, thergfore, to Rufus; and offered to mort- 
gage all his* dominions, without much conſidering 
what would become of his unhappy ſubjects that he 
thus diſpoſed of, The king accepted this offer with 

. 5 his 
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his uſual avidity; and had prepared a fleet, and an 
army, in order to take poſleſſion of the rich pro- 


vinces thus conſigned to his truſt. But an accident 


put an end to all his ambitious projects, and ſerved 
to rid che world of a mercenary tyrant. His favou- 


rite amuſement was hunting, almoſt the only re- 
laxation of princes in thoſe rude times, when the 


other arts of peace were but little cultivated, The 
New Foreſt was generally the ſcene of his ſport; 
and there he uſually ſpent thoſe hours which were 
not employcd in buſineſs of a more ſerious nature. 
One day, as he was mounting his horſe, in order 


to take his cuſtomary amuſement, he is ſaid to 


have becn ſtopped by a monk, who warned him, 
trom ſome dreams he had the night before, to 


Abſtain from that day's diverſion. Rufus, ſm.ling 


at his ſuperſtition, ordered him to be paid for his 
zeal, but defired him to h:ve more favourable 
dreams for the future. I hus, ſetting forward, he 
began the chalc, attended by Walter Tyrrell, a 
French knight, famous for archery, who always 
accompanied him in theſe excurhons. IcWwards 
tun-ſet, they found then. ſelves ſeparated from the 
reſt of their retinue; and the king diſmounted, 
either through fatigue, or in cxpectation of a freſh 
horſe. Jult at that inſtant, a ſtag bounded cut 
before bim; and Rufus, Crawing his bow, wound- 
ed the animal; yet not io mortally but that it fied; 
while he followed, in hopes of ſeeing it fall. As 
the ſetting ſun beamed in his face, he held up his 
hand before his eyes, and ſtocd in that poſture; 


when Tyrrell, who had been engaged in the ſame 


purſuit, let fiy an arrow, whica glancing from a 
tree, ſtruck the king to the heart. He diopt dead 
inſtantaneouſly ; While the innocent author of his 
death, terrified at the accident, put ſpurs -to his 
horſe, haſtened to the ſea-thore, embarked for 
Fra. ce, and joined the cruſade that was then ſetting 


Cut 
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out for Jeruſalem. William's body, being found 
by ſome countrymen paſſing through the foreſt, it 
was laid acroſs an horſe, and carried to Wincheſ- 
ter, where it was, next day, interred in the cathe- 
dral, without ceremony, or any marks of reſpect. 
Few lamented his fate, and none of the courtiers 
attenced his funeral, 

It requires no great art to draw the , 
character of a prince, whoſe vices were **-* 
| k 110C, 
compenſated by ſcarce one virtue. Rufus 
was a perfidious, encroaching, and a dangerous 
neighbour, an unkind and ungenerous relation, a 
rapacious, and yet a prodigal prince. However, 
there remain to this day, ſome monuments of his 
public ſpirit; the Tower, Weſtminſter-hall, and 
London- bridge, were all built by him, and are 
evidences that the treafures of government were 
not all expended in vain. William Rufus was flain 
in the thirteenth year of his reign, and about the 
forticth of his age. As he never was married, he 
left no legitimate iſſue behind him; the ſucceſſion, 
therefore, of courſe devolved upon Robert, his 
elder brother, but he was then too diſtant to aſſert 
his pretenſions. \ 


CA vi 
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HERE were now two competitors for the 
crown; Robert, who had engaged in the 

holy war, and Henry, the youngeſt brother, who 
continued at home. Had Robert been in Normandy. 
when William died, there is no doubt, from the 
popularity of his character, and from the treaty 
formerly concluded between the two brothers, but 
that he would have been elected without o; pak 
10.4. 
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tion. This valiant and generous prince having 
led his followers into Paleſtine, and there diſtin- 
18 himſelf by his courage, his affable diſpo- 
ſition, and unbounded N after the taking 
of Jeruſalem, began to think of returning home, 
and of enjoying in tranquillity that glory, which 
he had acquired in the field againſt the infidels. 
But, inſtead of taking the moſt direct road to 
England, he paſſed through Italy, where he be- 
came acquainted with Sibylla, daughter of count 
Converſana, a lady of celebrated beauty: and, 
marrying her, he laviſhed away, in her company, 
thoſe hours which ſhould have been employed in 
the recovery of his kingdom. 

In the mean time, — who had been hunt- 
ing in the New Foreſt when his brother was ſlain, 
took the earlieſt advantage of the occaſion, and 
haſtening to Wincheſter, reſolved to ſecure the 
royal treaſure, which he knew to be the beſt aſſiſ- 
tant in ſeconding his aims. William de Breteuil, 
who had the care of the treaſury, informed of the 
king's death, oppoſed himſelf boldly to Henry's 
pretenſions. He ventured to aſſure Henry, that 
the money in his cuſtody, as well as the crown, 
belonged to his elder brother, and that he was 
reſolved to continue firm in his juſt allegiance. 
The diſpute was on the point of producing blood- 
ſhed, when ſeveral ot Henry's partizans arriving, 
compelled Breteuil to ſurrender the treaſure, with 
a part of which, they, in all probability, hoped to 
be rewarded for their ſervice. Being poſſeſſed of 
this, without loſing time, he next haſtened to 
London, where he procured himſelf to be pro- 
claimed king, and inſtantly proceeded to the exer- 
Ciſe of his royal dignity. The barons, as. well as 

the people, acquieſced in a claim which they were 

unprovided to reſiſt, and yielded obedience from 
de fears of immediate danger. 
When- 
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Whenever there is a diſputed throne, the people 
generally become umpires, and thus regain a part of 
thoſe natural rights of which they might have been 
deprived. Henry eaſily foreſaw, that to ſecure his 
uſurped title, his ſubjects were to be indulged, 
and that his power could only find ſecurity in Gow 
affections. His firſt care, therefore, was to make 
ſeveral conceſſions in their favour. He granted 
them a charter, eſtabliſhing the churches in poſſeſ- 
ſion of all thoſe immunities, aboliſhing thoſe ex- 
ceſſive fines which uſed to be exacted from heirs ; 

granting his barons, and — tenants, the 
power of bequeathing their money by will, remit- 
ting all debts due to the crown; offering a pardon 
for all former offences, and 2 to confirm 
and obſerve all the laws of Edward the Confeſſor. 
Theſe conceſſions pleaſed the clergy and the people, 
while the king, who meant only to obſerve them 
while his power was in diſpute, boaſted of the 
lenity of his government. 1 * 

Still farther to ingratiate himſelf with the people, 
Henry expelled from court all the miniſters of his 
brother's debauchery and arbitrary power; e 
ſtripped Ralph Flambard, who had been his bro- 
ther's principal favourite, and, conſequently, ob- 
noxious to the people, of his dignity, and had 
him confined to the Tower. But what gave him 
the greateſt ſhare of popularity, was his recalling 
Anſelem, archbiſhoP of Canterbury, who had been 
baniſhed during the laſt reign, to his former dig- 
nity and his favour. One thing only remained to 
confirm his claims without danger of a rival. 'The 
Engliſh ſtill remembered their Saxon monarchs 
with gratitude, and beheld them excluded the 
throne with regret. Fhere till remained ſome 
of the deſcendants of that favourite line; and 
among others, Matilda, the niece of Edgar Athel- 


ing; which lady, having declined all prete- 
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fions to royalty, was bred up in a convent, and 
had actually taken the veil. Upon her Henry firſt 
fixed his eyes as a proper conſort, by whoſe means 
the long breach between the Saxon and Norman 
intereſts would be finally united. It only remained 
to get over the ſcruple of her being a nun; but 
this a council, devoted to his intereſts, readily 
admitted; and Matilda being pronounced free to 
marry, the nuptials were. celebrated with great 
pomp and folemnity. 

It was at this unfavourable juncture, that 
Robert returned from abroad, and after taking 
poſſeſſion of his native dominions, laid his claim 
to the crown of England. Bot he was now, as 
in all his former attempts, too late for ſucceſs. 
However, as he was a man of undaunted reſoſu- 
tion, he ſeemed reſolved to diſpute his pretenſions 
to the laſt ; and the great fame he had acquired in 
the Eaſt, did not a little ſerve to forward his en- 
deavours. He was alſo excited to theſe reſolutions 
by Flambard, who had eſcaped from the Tower; 
together with ſeveral others, as well of the Norman 
as the Engliſh nobility. Even the ſeamen were 
affected with the general popularity of his name, 
and revolted to him with the greateſt part of a 
fleet that had been equipped to oppoſe his paſſage, 
Henry, who outwardly pretended to {light all 
theſe preparations, hal peiſetration enough to 
perceive, that his ſubjects fluctuated in their in- 
clinations between him and his brother. In this 
emergency, he had recourſe to the bigotry of the 
people, to oppoſe their ſentiments of juſtice. He 
paid diligent court to Anſelm, whoſe ſanctity and 
wiſdom he pretended to revere ; and this prelate, 
in return, employed all his credit in ſecuring him 
on the throne. He ſcrupled not to aflure the 
nobles of the king's ſincerity in his profeſſions of 
juſtice; and even rode through the ranks of the 

\ | army, 
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army, recommending to the ſoldiery the defence 
of their king, and promiſing to ſee their valqur 
rewarded, I hus the people were retained in their 
allegiance to tae uſurper, and the army marched 
chearfully forward to meet Robert and his forces, 
which were landed in ſafety at Portſmouth, When 
the two armies came in fight, they both ſeemed 
equally unwilling to hazard a battle; and their 
leaders, who ſaw that much more would be loft 
than gained by ſuch a conflict, made propoſals for 
an accommodation, This, after the removal of 
a few obſtacles, was agreed to; and it was ſtipu- 
lated that Robert, upon the payment of a certain 
ſum, ſhould reſign his pretenſions to England; 
and that if either of the princes died without iſſue, 
the other ſhould ſucceed to his dominions. This 
treaty being ratified, the armies on each fide were 
ciſbanded ; and Robert having lived two months in 
the utmoſt harmony with his brother, returned in 
peace to his own dominions. | 
But it was not in the power of formal treaties to 
bind up the reſentment of a monarch,” who knew 
himſelf injured, and found it in his power to take 
revenge, Henry ſoon thewed his reſolution to pu- 
niſh all the heads of the party which had lately op- 
poſed him; and this he did, under different pretexts, 
and by repeated proſecutions. Ihe earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, Arnulf de Mogtgomery, and Roger, earl of 
Lancaſter, were banithed the kingdom, with the 
confiſcation of their eſtates. Robert de Fontefract, 
Robert de Mallet, William de Warrenne, A.D 
and the ear] of Cornwall, were treated: : 
with equal ſeverity; ſo that Robert find- wer 
ing his friends thus oppreſled, came over 


to: a 
land to intercede in their behalf. Henry 90 
him very coolly, aſſembled a council to delibef ” , 
in what manner he ſhould be treated; ſo that 
Robert finding his own liberty to be in danger, 


Was 
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was glad to aſk permiſſion to return; which, how. - 
ever, was not 2 him, till he conſented to 
give up his penſion. | 
But the conſequences of Robert's indiſcretion 
were not confined to his own ſafety alone; as 
| he was totally averſe to buſineſs, and only ſtudious 
= ol the more ſplendid amuſements or employments 
= of life, his affairs every day began to wear a worſe 
appearance. His ſervants pillaged him without 
compunction; and he is deſeribed as lying whole 
days-a- bed for want of cloaths, of which they had 
robbed him. His ſubjects were treated ſtill more 
deplorably, for being under the command of petty 
and rapacious tyrants, who pluncered them without 
mercy, the whole country was become a ſcene of 
violence and depredation. It was in this miſerable 
exigence, that the Normans at length had recourſe 
to Henry, from whoſe wiſe adminiſtration of his 
own dominions, they expected a ſimilitude of pro- 
ſperity, ſhould he take the reins of theirs. Hen- 
Ty very readily promiſed to, redreſs their grie- 
vances, as he knew it would be the direct method 
A. D. to ſecond his own ambition. The year 
' enſuing, therefore, he landed in Norman- 
24 dy with a ſtrong army, took ſome of the 
principal towns; and ſhewed, by the rapidity of, 
his progreſs, that he meditated the entire conqueſt 
of the country. 4 | 
\Robert, who had already mortgaged, or given 
away the greateſt part of his demeſne, ſpent his 
time in the moſt indolent amuſements, and looked 
upon the progreſs of Henry with an eye of perfect 
indifference. But being at laſt rouſed from his 
lethargy, and —_— his affairs in a deſperate ſitu- 
ation; he took the ſtrange reſolution of appealing 
in perſon, to Henry's natural affections, which this 
brave, imprudent man, eſtimated by the emotions 
of his own heart. Henry received him, not onl 
with 
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with coolneſs but contempt; and ſoon taught him 
that no virtues will gain that man eſteem who has 
forfeited his pretenſions to prudence. Robert, thus 
treated With indi gnity, quitted his brother in a tran- 
ſport of rage, expreſſing an ardent purpoſe of re- 
venge; to which Henry paid no ſort of regard. 
Robert was reſolved, however, to ſhew bimſelf 
formidable, even in the moſt diſtreſſed ſtate of his 


circumſtances. Poſſeſſed with high ideas of chi- 


valry, which his expedition to the holy land ſerved 
to heighten, he was willing to retrieve his affairs 
by valour, which he had loſt by indolence. Being 


ſupported by the earl of Montaigne and Robert de 


Beleſme, Henry's inveterate enemies, he raiſed an 
army, and approached his brother's camp, with a 
view of finiſhing, by a deciſive battle, the quarrel 
between them, While the two armies were yet 
in ſight of each other, ſome of the clergy employed 
their mediation to bring on a treaty z but as Henry 
inſiſted upon Robert's renouncing the government 
of his dominions entirely, and one half of the re- 
venue, all accommodation was rejected with diſ- 
dain, and both ſides prepared for battle. Robert 
was now entered on that ſcene of action in which 
he chiefly. gloried, and in which he was always 
known to excel. He animated his little army b 
his example, and led them to the encounter Nth 
that ſpirit which had formerly made the infidels 
tremble. There was no withſtanding his firſt 
ſhock ; that quarter of the Engliſh army where he 
made the impreſſion, gave way, and he was near 
on the point of gaining a complete victory. But it 
was different on that quarter where Beleſme com- 
manded ; he was put to flight by one of the king's 
enerals, who alſo advancing (himſelf with a freſh 
y of horſe to ſuſtain his centre, his whole army 
rallied; while Robert's forces, exhauſted and bro- 


ken, gave ground on every fide, in ſpite of all his 


efforts 


L 
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efforts and aQts of perſonal.valour. But though he 
now ſaw his army defeated, and thouſands falling 
around him, yet he refuſed to find ſafety by flight, 
or turn his back upon an army that he ſtill diſdained, 
He was taken priſoner, with near ten thouſand of 
his men, and all the conſiderable barons who had 
adhered to his misfortunes. This victory was fol- 
lowed by the final reduction of Normandy, while 
Henry returned in triumph to England, leading with 
him his captive brother, who after a life of bravery, 
283 and truth, now found himſelf not only 
deprived of his patrimony and his friends, but alſo 
of his freedom. Henry, unmindful of his brother's 
former magnanimity with regard to him, detained 
him a priſoner during the remainder of his life, 
which was no leſs than twenty-eight years; and he 
died in the caftle of Cardiff, in Glamorganſhire. It 
is even ſaid by ſome, that he was deprived of his 
ſight by a red-hot copper baſon applied to his eyes; 
while his brother attempted to ſtifle the reproaches 
of his conſcience, by founding the abbey of Read- 
ing, which was then conſidered as a ſufficient atone- 
ment for every degree of barbarity. 
The firſt ſtep Henry took after his return to 
Engiand, was to reform fome abuſes which had 
crept in among his courtiets; for, as they were 
allowed by the feudal law to live upon the king's 
tenants whenever he travelled, they, under colour 
of this, committed all manner of ravages with im- 
punity. To remedy this diforder, he publiſhed an 
edict, puniſhing with the Joſs of fight all ſuch as 
ſhould, under pretext of royal authority, commit 
any depredations in the places through which they 
paſſed. Some diſputes alſo concerning eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, which were ſupported by Anſelm, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, were compriſed and adjuſt- 
ed. Henry was contented to reſign his right of 
granting eccle{iaſtical inveſtitures, but was allowed 
2 to 
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to receive homage from his biſhops for all their 
temporal properties and privileges. The marriage 
of prieſts alſo was prohibited, and laymen were not 
allowed to marry within thè ſeventh degree of affi- 
nity. The laity were alfo prohibited from wearing 
long hair, a mode of dreſs to which the clergy ſnew- 
ed the utmoſt averſion. 

Theſe regulations ſerved to give employment to 
Henry in his peaceful intervals; but the apprehen- 
ſion which he had from the diſſat:sfaction of his 
Norman ſubjects, and his fears for the ſueceſſion, 
gave him but too much buſineſs to permit any long 
intervals of relaxation. His principal concern was, 
to prevent his nephew, William, the ſon of Robert, 
from ſucceeding to the crown, in prejudice of Wil- 
liam, his own fon, fof whom he was ſolicitous to 
ſecure it. His nephew was but fix years of age 
when he committed him to the care of Helie de 
St. Saen; and this nobleman diſcharged his truſt 
in his education with a degree of fidelity uncom- 
mon at that barbarous period we are deſcribing. 
Finding that Henry was deſirous of recoverin 
poſſe ſſion of his pupil's perſon, he withdrew, an 
carried him to the court of Fulk, count of Anjou, 
who gave him protection. This noble youth, 
wandering from court to court, evaded all the arts 
of his powerful uncle, who was not remiſs in try- 
ing every method of ſeizing him, either by treaty 
or intimidation. In this ſtruggle, Lewis, the kin 
of France, took the young adventurer's part, — 
endeavoured to intereſt the pope in his quarrel, 
Failing in this, he endeavoured to gain, by force 
of arms, what his negotiations could not obtain. 
A war enſued between him and Henry, in which 
many flight battles were fought, but attended with 
no deceiſive conſequences, In one cf theſe, which 

was fouzht at Noyon, a city that Lewis had an 


intention to ſurprize, the valour both of the ne- 
1 | phew 
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phew and the uncle were not a little conſpicuous, 
This young man, who inherited all his father's 
bravery, charged the van of the Engliſh army with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that it fell hack upon the main 
body, commanded by the king in perſon, whoſe 
utmoſt efforts were unequal to the attack. Still, 
however, exerting all his endeavours to ſtem the 
torrent of the enemy that was pouring down upon 
him, a Norman knight, whoſe name was William | 
Criſpin, diſcharged at his head two ſuch furious 
ſtrokes of a ſabre, that his helmet was cut through, 
and his head ſeverely wounded. At the ſight of his 
own blood, which ruſhed down his viſage, he was 
animated to a double exertion of his ſtrength, and 
retorted the blow with ſuch force, that his anta- 
goniſt was brought to the ground and taken pri- 
ſoner. This decided the victory in favour of the 
Engliſh, who purſued the French with great ſlaugh- 
ter; and it alſo ſerved to bring on an accommoda- 
tion ſoon after, in which the intereſts of the ne- 
A. D. Phew were entirely neglected. From this 
1110. Period, till the time o that brave youth's 
9 death, which happened about eight years 
after, he appears to haye been employed in inef- 
fectual ſtruggles to gain thoſe dominions to hic. 
he had the moſt juſt hereditary claims, but wanted 

power to back his pretenſions. : 
Fortune now ſeemed to ſmile upon Henry, and 
promiſe a long ſucceſſion of felicity, He was in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of two powerful ſtates, and had 
a ſon who was acknowledged undiſputed heir, ar- 
rived at his eighteenth year, whom he loved moſt 
tenderly. His daughter, Matilda, was alſo mar- 
ried to the emperor Henry V. of Germany, and ſhe 
had been ſent to that court while yet but eight 
Fears old, for her education. All his proſpects, 
owever, were at once clouded by unforeſeen miſ- 
fortunes and accidents, which tinctured his remain- 
ing 
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ing years with miſery. The king, from the faci- 

lity with which he uſurped the crown, dreadin 
that his family might be ſubverted with the ſame 
caſe, took care to have his ſon recognized as his 
ſucceſſor by the ſtates of England, and carried him 
over to Normandy to receive the homage of the 
barons of that dutchy. After performing this re- 
quiſite ceremony, Henry returning triumphantly 
to England, brought with him a numerous retinue 
of the chief nobility, who ſeemed to ſhare in his 
ſucceſſes. In one of the veſlels of the fleet, his ſon, 
and ſeveral young noblemen, the companions of his 
pleaſures, went together, to render the paſſage more 
agreeable. The king ſet ſail from Barfleur, and 
was ſoon carried by a fair wind out of ſight of land. 
The prince was detained by ſome accident: and 
his ſailors, as well as their captain Fitz Stephen, 
having ſpent the interval in drinking, became fo 
diſordered, that they ran the ſhip upon a rock, and 
immediately it was daſhed to pieces. The prince 
was put into the boat, and might have eſcaped, 
had he not been called back by the cries of Maude, 
his natural ſiſter. He was at firſt conveyed out of 
danger himſelf, but could not leave a perſon fo dear 
to periſh without an effort to ſave her. He, there- 
fore, prevailed upon the failors, to row back and 
take her in. The approach of the boat, giving 
{everal others who had been left upon the wreck, 
the hopes of ſaving their lives, numbers leaped in, 
and the whole went to the bottom, Above an 
hundred and forty young noblemen of the principal 
families of England and Normandy were loft on 
this occaſion. A butcher of Rouen was the only 
perſon on board who eſcaped; he clung to the 
maſt, and was taken up the next morning by ſome 
' fiſhermen. Fitz Stephen, the captain, while the 
butcher was thus baering the waves for his life, 
ſwam up to him, and enquired if the prince was 
yet 
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yet living. When, _ told, that he had periſh- 
ed; then I will not out-live him, ſaid the captain, 
and immediately ſunk to the bottom. The ſhrieks 
of theſe unfortunate people were heard from the 
ſhore, and the noiſe even reached the king's ſhip, 
but the cauſe was then unknown. Henry enter- 
tained hopes for three days that his ſon had put into 
ſome diſtant port of England ; but when certain 
intelligence of the calamity was brought him, he 
ſainted away, and was never ſeen to ſmile from 
that moment to the day of his death, 

The reſt of this prince's life ſeems a mere blank; 
his reſtleſs deſires having now left nothing worth 
toiling for, he appeared more fond of repoſe than 
ambition. His daughter, Matilda, however, be- 
coming a widow by the death of the emperor, he 
married her a ſecond time to Geoffry Plantagenet, 
eldeſt ſon of the count of Anjou, and endeavoured 
to enſure her acceſſion, by obliging his barons to 
recognize her as the heir of all his dominions. 
Some time after, that princeſs was delivered of a 
| Jon, who received the name of Henry; and the 
king, farther to enſure her ſucceflion, cauſed all 
the nobility of England and Normandy to renew 
their former oaths of allegiance. The barons of 
thoſe times were ready enough to ſwear whatever 
the monarch commanded ; but, it ſeems, they ob- 
ſerved it no longer than while they were compelled 
to obey... Henry did not long ſurvive theſe endea- 
vours to ſecure the ſucceſſion in his tamily. He 
was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at St. Denis, a 
little town in Normandy, from eating too plenti- 
fully of lampreys, a diſh he was particularly fond 
of. He died in the ro year of his age, 
D and the thirty-fifth of his reign, leaving 
Dec. 1. by will, his daughter Matilda heireſs of 

. all his dominions. 

| If 
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If we conſider Henry's character impartially, 
we ſhall find more to admire than to love in it. 
It cannot be doubted, but that he was a wiſe and a 
valiant prince; and yet our hearts revolt againſt 
his ſucceſs, and follow the unfortunate Robert even 


to his captivity. Henry's perfon was manly, his. 


countenance engaging, his eye clear, ſerene, and 
penetrating, By his great progreſs in literature, 
he had acquired the name of Beauclerc, or the 
ſcholar ; and ſuch was the force of his eloquence, 
that after a conference with him, the pope is ſaid 
to have given him the preference to all the other 
princes of Europe. He was much addicted to 
women, and left behind him a numerous ſpurious 
offspring. Hunting, alſo, was one of his favou- 
rite amuſements; and he is accuſed of augmenting 
the foreſts which had been appropriated during the 
formet reigns for that diverſion. His juſtice alſo 
ſcemed to approach cruelty; ſtealing was firſt made 
capital in his reign; and falſe coining was puniſhed 
with death and mutilation. . He firſt granted the 
city of London a charter and privileges ; and, from 
this firſt conceſſion, we may date the origin of 
Engliſh liberty, ſuch as we find it at this day. 


CHAP. VIII. 
S TEP H E N. 


S every expedient was uſed ouring the life of 
the late king, to fix the ſucceſſion in his 


family, he, among others, thought that the aggran- 
dizing his neareſt relations would not be an impo- 
litic ſtep. He only dreaded the deſigns of Robert 
and his adherents, no way miſtruſting any attempts 
from another quarter. ith theſe views, he was 
very liberal in heaping favours upon the children 
WY 
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of his ſiſter Adela, who had been married to the 
count of Blois, He thought- they would be the 
ſtrongeſt ſafeguard to protect him from the aſpiring 
attempts of his brother, or his poſterity ; and he 
was reſolved to load them with favours, as being 
too far removed from the crown to entertain any 
hopes of ſucceeding in their defigns to obtain it: in 
purſuance of this plan, he had, ſome years before 
his death, invited Stephen and Henry, the two 
youngeſt of his ſiſter's ſons, into England, and re- 
ceived them with great honour and eſteem. "Think. 
ing that he could never do too much to ſecure their 
affections, he married Stephen to the daughter and 
heireſs of Euſtace, count of Boulogne, who brought 
him an immenſe fortune. He conferred on him 
the great eſtate forfeited by Robert Mallet in Eng- 
land, and by the earl of * in Normandy. 

Nor was Stephen's brother, Henry, without his 

ſhare in the king's liberalities. He was created 

abbot of Glaſtonbury, and biſhop of Wincheſter ; 
ſo that the two brothers were thus become by far 
the moſt powerful ſubjects in the kingdom. 

Such great riches, ſo much power, and the 
conſciouſneſs of abilities, were the firſt incentives 
to Stephen's ambition. Placed at no great diſtance 
from the throne by birth, and perceiving the ſuc- 
ceſs of his uncle's uſurpation, he reſolved to run 
the ſame career, and ſtrike for the crown. For 
this purpoſe, even during the king's life-time, he 
uſed all his arts to procure popularity, and to cul- 
tivate the affeCtions of the Engliſh nobility, By 
his bravery, aCtivity, and vigour, he acquired the 
eſteem of the barons; by his eee and fami- 
| liar addreſs he obtained the love of the people. 
No ſooner, therefore, was the king known to be 
dead, than Stephen, conſcious of his own power 
and influence, reſolved to ſecure to himſelf the 
poſſeſſion of what he had ſo long deſired. He imme- 
Ds 210 diately 
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diately haſtened from Normandy, where he then 
was, and ſetting fail for England, landed at Dover. 
But there the citizens apprized of his intent, ſhut 
their gates againſt him. From thence he went on 
to Canterbury, where he was treated with like 
diſreſpect ; but, paſſing on, he arrived at London, 
where he was immediately ſaluted king, by all the 
lower ranks of the people. Being thus ſecured of 
the people, his next ſtep was to gain over the 
clergy; and for that purpoſe, his brother, the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, exerted all his influence 
among them, with good ſucceſs. The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, as he had taken the oaths of alle- 
giance to Matilda, ſeemed for a while to ſtand out; 
but one Hugh Bigod, ſteward of the houſhold, aver- 
ring upon oath that the late king had expreſſed his 
intentions to make Stephen his heir, the archbiſhop 
anointed him, without farther ſcruple. Thus was 
Stephen made king, by one of thoſe ſpeedy revo- 
lutions which ever mark the barbarity of a ſtate in 
which they are cuſtomary. The people acquieſced 
in his claims from his popularity; the clergy al- 
lowed them, being influenced by the intrigues of 
his brother; and the nobility permitted a king, from 
the weakneſs of whoſe title they might derive power 
to themſelves, | 

The firſt as of an uſurper are always popular. 
Stephen, in order to ſecure his tottering throne, 
paſſed a charter, granting ſeveral privileges to the 
different orders of the 1 To the nobility, a 
permiſſion to hunt in their own foreſt; to the 
clergy, a ſpeedy filling of all vacant benefices ; and 
to the people, a reſtoration of the laws of Edward 
the Confeſſor. To fix himſelf. ſtill more ſecurely, 
he took poſſeſſion of the royal treaſures at, Win- 
cheſter, and had his title ratified by the pope with 
a part of the money. 100 * 
Vow L G A crown 
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A crown thus gained by uſurpation, was to he 


kept only by repeated conceſſions. The nobility 
and the clergy, in proportion as they were indulged 
in one demand, only prepared to find out others. 


The barons, in return for their ſubmiſſion, requir- 
ed the right of fortiſy ing their caſtles, and putting 
themſelves in a poſture of defence; nor could the 
king refuſe his conſent to ſuch exorbitant demands, 
as their oppoſition might be fatal. The clergy 


imitated the fame pernicious example; and, in a 


ſhort time, all England was filled with theſe inde. 


pendent fortreſſes, which the noblemen garriſoned 


with their own vaſlals, or with mercenary bravoes 


hired from the continent: nothing could exceed 


the miſery which the kingdom muſt have been 


reduced to, at that terrible period of ariſtocracy, 


Unbounded rapine was exexciſed upon the people 
for the maintenance of thoſe troops ; the private 
animoſities of the nobility were productive of wars 


in every quarter; the erection ef one caſtle proved 
the immediate cauſe of building many more; and 


the whole country preſented a ſcene of petty ty- 
A. D. ranny and hoſtile preparation. It was in 
" © Vain that a victory, gained by the king 


1158. over the Scots at Northallerton, promiſed 


to allay the murmurs of the people: their miſeries 


were riſen to too great a height for ſuch brilliant 
ſucceſſes to remove. The prince having uſurped 
the throne without a title, was obliged to tolerate 
in others that injuſtice-by which he had himlelf | 
riſen to the throne. 
Yet not only rea}, but imaginary grievances 
were added, to raiſe the diſcontents of the people, 
and fill the country with complaints againft;povern- 
ment. I hc clergy, whoſe power had been firmly 
eſtabliſhed on the ruins of the regal authority, 
began, in imitation of the lay barons, to build 


caſtles, and entertain garriſons, ſenſ.ble that their 


ſacred 
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ſacred pretenſions would be more implicitly obeyed 
when their temporal power was ſufficient to enforce 
them. Stephen, who now too late perceived the 
miſchiefs attending theſe multiplied citadels, re- 
ſolved to begin with deſtroying thoſe of the clergy, 


- whoſe profeſſion ſeemed to be averſe to the duties 


of war. Taking, therefore, the pretence of a fr 
which had ariſen between the retinue of the biſhop 
of Saliſbury and that of the earl of Britany, he 
ſeized that prelate, and obliged both him and the 
biſhop of Lincoln to deliver up their caſtles, which 
they had lately erected. This the whole body of 
the clergy conſidered as a breach of that charter 
which he had granted upon his acceſſion; they 
loudly —ͤ— againſt his infraction; and even 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, his brother, reſolved to 
vindicate the privileges of the church, which he 
pretended were openly violated. A ſynod was aſ- 
ſembled in which the diſgraced prelates op2nly in- 
veighed againſt the king. / But he, inſtead of an- 
ſwering their charge in pgrſon, ſent one of his. ba- 
rons to plead his cauſe, and intimidate his accuſers. 
It was in this critical ſituation of Stephen's af- 
fairs, that accounts were brought him of Matilda's 
landing in England, with a reſolution to diſpoſſeſs 
him, and regain the crown. Matilda, upon the 
death of the Tate king, being then in Normandy, 
found herſelf totally unable to oppoſe the rapid 
progreſs of her rival, She was not leſs unfortunate 
in her continental connections than in thoſe ar 
home. The Norman barons, unwilling to have 
the union with England diſſolved, almoſt unani- 
moully declared for Stephen, and put him in poi- 
ſeſſion of their government; while Geoffry him- 
ſelf, Matilda's huſband, was content to reſign his 
pretenſions and to receive a penſion from the Eng- 
liſh king. He had not, bowever, long acquieſced 


in his compromiſe, AC} he was incited to a re- 
: | 


newal 
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newal of his wife's claims by Robert earl of Glou- 

ceſter, natural ſon of the late king, a nobleman who 
had, from the beginning, oppoſed the acceſſion of 
Stephen, and only waited a fit opportunity to begin 
aan ijuſurrection. This haughty baron, having at 
length ſettled with his friends the project of an op- 
polition retired to the continent, to the court of 

Matilda, and from thence ſent the king a defiance, 
ſolemnly renouncing his allegianee. It was not 
long betore he was in a capacity effectually to ſe- 

_ cond his declarations ; for, ſenſible of the power of 
his party in England, he landed, together with 
Matilda, whoſe claims he profeſſed to fupport, upon 
the coaſt of Suſſex. Ihe whole of Matilda's re- 
tinue, upon this occaſion, amounted to no more 

than an hundred and forty knights, who immedi- 

' ately took poſſeſſion of Arundel caſtle; but the na- 

ture of her claims ſoon encreaſed the number of her 
partizans, and her forces every day ſegmed to gain 

A D. ground upon thoſe of her antagoniſt. 

46 Mean time Stephen, being aſſured of her 
1139. arrival, flew to beſiege Arundel, where 
ſhe had taken refuge, and where ſhe was protected 
by the queen dowager, who ſecretly favoured her 
pretenſions. This fortreſs was too feeble to promiſe 

a long defence; and it would have been ſoon taken, 
had it not been repreſented to the king, that, as it 
was à caſtle belonging to the queen dowager, it 
would be an infringement on the reſpect which was 
her due,' to attempt taking it by force. . There 
was a ſpirit of generoſity mixed with the rudeneſs 

of the times, that unaccountably prevailed in many 
tranſactions; Stephen permitted Matilda to come 

forth in ſafety, and had her convgffed with ſecurity 

to Briſtol, another fortreſs equally. ng with. that 

from whence he permitted her to retire. Irwould 
e tedious to relate the various {kirmiſhes her 

- -» de, in purſuance of their reſpeQive preteens ; 
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it will ſuffice to ſay, that Matilda's forces encreaſ- 


ed every day, while her antagoniſt ſeemed every 


hour to become more unpopular, The troops 


Stephen led were, in gengral, foreign mercenaries, 
commanded by tumuliteus barons, more ac- 
cuſtomed to pillage than to conquer. But, in 
this fluctuation of ſucceſs, the kingdom was ex- 
ſed to ruin, which ever ſide pretended to victory. 
The caſtles of the nobility were become receptacles 
for licenſed robbers, who gave their rapine the 
name of attachment to party. The land was leſt 
untilled, the inftruments of huſbandry. were de- 
ſtroyed or abandoned, and a terrible famine, the 
reſult of general diſorder, oppteſſed at once the 
ſpoiled and the ſpoilers. | 
After the miſery of numberleſs undeciſive con- 
fits, added to the reſt of the country's calamities, 
a complete victory, gained by the forces of Matil- 
da, promiſed to terminate their diſputes. Stephen 
had marched his forces to relieve the city of Lin- 
coln; the earl of Glouceſter led a body of troops 
to ſecond the efforts of the beſiegers. A. D. 
Theſe two armies en within ſight 
of the city, and a dreadful conflict enſued. 
After a violent ſhock, the two wings of Stephen” 
army, which were compoſed of horſe, were put 
to flight; and the infantry ſoon following their 
example, deſerted their king. All the ace of the 
Norman conqueror were braye. - Stephen was 
for ſome time left without attendants, and fought 
on foot in the midſt of his enemies, aſſaulted by 
multitudes, and reſiſting all their efforts, witu 
aſtoniſhing intrepidity. Being hemmed in on every 


ſide, be made way for ſome time with his 2 
dealt his blows round the circle in which he £ 
encloſed. At length, after performing more than 


ax j- but that breaking, he drew out his ſword 


could be naturally N from a ſingle arm, his 
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ſword flying in pieces, he was obliged tofurrender 
himſelf a prifoner. He was conducted to Glou- 
ceiter ; and though at firſt treated with reſpect, he 
was ſoon after, on ſome fuſpicions, thrown into 
priſon and laid in irons. 
Stephen and his party now ſeemed totally diſ- 
abled. Matilda was polleſſed not only of ſuperior 
power, but alſo the juſter title. She was conſider- 
ed as inconteſtible ſovereign, and the barons came 
in daily from all quarters to do her homage. The 
biſhop of Wincheſter himſelf, who had eſpouſed 
her cauſe againſt his brother, admitted her claims; 
he led her in proceſſion into his cathedral, and 
bleſſed her with the greateſt ſolemnity; the arch- 
biſhop. of Canterbury alſo ſwore allegiance ; and 
ſhortly after an eccleſiaſtical council, at which 
none of the laity affiſted, except deputies from 
the city of London, confirmed her pretenſions; 
and fhe was crowned at Wincheſter with all ima- 
ginable folcinnity. 
A. D. A crown thus every way ſecured, ſcem- 
1147, ed liable to be ſhaken by no accidents ; 
47- yet ſuch is the vanity of human ſecurity, 
and ſuch was the great enereaſe of power amor 
the barons, who were in effect maſters of tho 
they nominally elected as governors, that Matilda 
remained but a ſhort time in poſſeſſion of the 
throhe. This princeſs, beſide the diſadvantages 
of her ſex, which weakened her influence over a 
martial people, was reſolved upon repreſfing the 
growing power of the nobles, who had left only 
the ſhadow of authority to their ſovereign. But 
. having neither temper, nor policy cuflcient to 
carry her views into execution, ſhe diſguſted thoſe 
by her pride, to whom ſhe was obliged for her 
power. The firſt petition ſhe refuſed, was the 
releaſement of Stephens fhe rejected the remon- 
ſtrance of the Londoners, who intreated her to 
| | mitigate 
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mitigate the ſevere laws of the Norman princes, 
and revive thoſe of Edward the Confeſſor. She 
affected to treat the nobility with a degree of diſ- 
dain, to which they had Tong been unaccuſtomed : 
while the fickle nation once more began to pity 
their depoſed king, and to repent the ſteps they 
hail taken in her favour. The biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who probably was never her ſincere par- 
tizan, was not remiſs in fomenting theſe diſcon- 
tents; and when he found the people ripe for a 
:umult, detached a party of his friends and vaſſals 
to block up the city of London, where the queen 
then reſided. At the ſame time meaſures were 
taken to inſtigate the Londoners to revolt, and to 
ſcize her perſon. Matilda having timely notice 
of this conſpiracy, fled to Winchelter, whither the 
biſhop, ſtill her ſecret enemy, followed her, watch - 
ing an opportunity to ruin her cauſe. His party 
was ſoon ſufficientiy ſtrong to bid the queen open 
defiance; and to beſiege her in the vety place, 
where ſhe firſt received his benediction. There 
ſhe continued for ſome time, but the town being 
preſſed by famine ſhe was obliged to eſcape, 
while her brother the earl of Glouceſter en- 
deavouring to follow, was taken priſoner, and ex- 
changed for Stephen, who ſtill continued a captive. 
Thus a ſudden revolution once more took place; 
Matilda was depoſed and obliged to ſeek for ſafety in 
Oxford, Stephen was again recognized as king, and 
taken from his dungeon to be placed on the throne ! 
The civil war now broke out afreſh, with all its 
train of devaſtations. Many were the battles fought 
and various the ſtratagems of thoſe who conducted 
the affairs of either party. Matilda eſcaped from 
Oxford at a time when the fields were covered 
with ſnow, by being dreffed all in white, with 
four knights her attendants, habited in the ſame 
manner. Stephen was upon another occaſion ſur- 
G 4 4 priſed 
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prized by the earl of Glouceſter at Wilton; and 
obliged to find = þ by flight. Another time the 
empreſs was obliged to quit the kingdom ; and the 
death of the earl of Glouceſter ſoon after, who was 
the ſoul of her party, gave a dreadful blow to her 
intereſt. 

Vet ſtill the affairs of Stephen continued to 
fluctuate. Though this monarch had the good 
fortune to ſee his rival fly to the continent, and 
leave him entire poſſeſſion of the kingdom; though 
his brother was poſſeſſed of the higheſt authority 
among the clergy, yet he was ſtill inſecure, Find- 
ing that the caſtles built by the noblemen of his 
own party encouraged a grit of independence, 
and were little leſs dangerous than thoſe which re- 
mained in the hands of the enemy, he endeavoured 

to gain theſe; and this — united many of his 
ov'n adherents againſt him. This diſcontent was 
encreaſed by the oppoſition of the clergy, who, 
irem having been on his ſide, began to declare 
loudly in favour of his opponents. The pope laid 
his whole party under an interdict, for his havin 
refuſed to fend deputies, to be named by himſel 
to the general council at Rheims. By this ſen- 
tence which was now firſt practiſed in England, 
divine ſervice was prohibited, and all the offices 
of religion ceaſed, except baptiſm and extreme 
unction. I his ſtate of Stephen's affairs looked fo 
unpromiſing, that a revolution was once more ex- 
pected, when ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Rome for a 
while ſuſpended the threatened blow. 

Stephen had hitherto been oppoſed only by men 

who ſeconded the pretenſions of another; and who 
conſequently wanted that popularity, which thoſe 
have who fight their own cauſe. But he was now 
to enter the liſts with a new oppoſer, who was 
every day coming to maturity, and growing more 
formidable. This was Henry the fon of Matilda, 
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who had now reached his ſixteenth year; , D 
and gave the greateſt hopes of being one TID -- 
day a valiant leader and a conſummate 79. 
politician. It was uſual in thoſe days for young 
noblemen to receive the honour/of knighthood be- 
fore they were permitteg to carry, arms; and Henry 
propoſed to receive his admifhon* from his great 
uncle, king David, of Scotland. With this view, and 
in hopes of once more inſpiring his mother's party, 
he landed in England with a great retinue of 
knights and ſoldiers, accompanied by many noble- 
men, as well Engliſh as foreigners. The ceremo- 
ny was performed by the Scotch king at Carliſle, 
amidſt a multitude of people aſſembled on this oc- 
caſion, who, all pleaſed with the vigour, the ad- 
dreſs, and ſtill more perhaps with the youth of the 
prince, ſecretly began to wiſh for a revolution in 
his favour. Soon after his return to Normandy, 
he was, by his mother's conſent, inveſted with that 
duchy which had ſome time before revolted to her. 
He was alſo, upon the death of his father Geoffry 
Plantagenet, ſecured in the poſſeſſion of his domi- 
nions ; and to add ſtill more to his increaling power, 
he married Eleanor the daughter and heireſs of the 
duke of Guienne and Poitou; and took poſſeſſion 
of theſe extenſive territories. Ir: 
With this great acceſſion of power, young Henry 
was now — to claim his hereditary kingdom; 
and to diſpute once more Stephen's uſurped ꝓreten- 
fions. For this purpoſe, being previouſly aſſured 
of the diſpoſition of the majority of the people in 
his favour, he made an invaſion on Eng- A. D. 
land, where he was immediately joined ' 
by almoſt all the barons. of the kingdom. 1153. 
hough it was now the middle of winter, he ad- 
nia to beſiege Malmſbury; and took the town, 
after having worſted a body of the enemy that at- 
tempted to oppoſe his march. Soon after Reading, 
"WY | and 
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and about thirty other fortreſſes ſubmitted without 
reſiſtance, 

In the mean time Stephen, alarmed at the power 
and popularity of his young rival, tried every me- 
thod to anticipate the purpoſe of his invaſion by 
depriving him of a ſueceſſion he ſo earneſtly ſought 
after. He had convoked a council in — 
where he propoſed his own ſon Euſtace, who was 
but a weak prince, as his aſſociate in government, 
as well as his ſucceſſor. He had even expreſſed a 
deſire of immediately proceeding to the coronation; 
but was mortified to find, that the archbiſhop of 

Canterbury refuſed to perform the ceremony, It 
was then no time to proſecute his reſentment, when 
his rival was landed, and making haſty ſtrides to 
the throne; wherefore finding that Henry was 
advancing, with a rapid progreſs, he marched with 
all poſſible diligence to oppoſe him, where he was 
beſieging Wallingford z and coming in fight, he 
reſted his army to prepare for battle. In this ſitu- 
ation the two armies remained for ſome time, within 
2 quarter of a mile of each other, a deciſive action 
being every day expected. While they continued 
thus in anxious expectation, a treaty was ſet on 
Foot by the interpoſition of William, earl of Arun- 
del, for terminating the diſpute without blood. The 
death of Stephen's ſon, which happened during 
the courſe of the treaty, facilitated its concluſion. 
It was therefore agreed by all parties, that Ste- 
phen ſhould reign during lifez and that juſtice 
ſhould be adminiſtered in his name. That Henry 


| ſhould, on Stephen's death, ſucceed to the king- 


dom; and Willam, Stephen's fon, ſhould inherit 
Boulogne and his patrimonial eſtate. After all 
the barons had ſworn to this treaty, which filled 
the whole kingdom with joy, Henry evacuated 


England; and Stephen returned to the peaceable 
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enjoyment of his throne. His reign, 
a bn was foon after — by OR 25. 
his death, which happened about a year 1154. 
aſter the treaty, at Canterbury, where he was 
interred. l 

The fortune of many princes gives them, with 
poſterity, the reputation of wiſdom and virtue: 
Stephen wanted fuccefs in all his fchemes but that 
of aſcending the throne ; and conſequently his vir- 
tues and abilities now remain doubtful, If we 
eſtimate them by the happineſs of his ſubjects, they 
will appear in a very deſpicable light; for England 
was never more miſerable than during his reign; 
but if we conſider them as they appear m his pri- 
vate conduct, few monarchs can boaſt more. Ac- 
tive, generous, and brave, his ſole aim was to de- 
ftroy a vile ariftocracy, that then opprefled the 
8 but the abilities of no man, however po- 
itic or intrepid, were then ſufficient to reſiſt an 
evil, that was too firmly ſupported by power. The 
faults therefore of this monarch's reign are entirely 
to be imputed to the ungovernable ſpirit of the 
people, but his virtues were his own. 


CHAP. VII. 


H E N R Y I. 


E have hitherto ſeen the barons and clergy 

becoming powerful, in proportion to the 
weakneſs of the monarch's title to the grown, and 
enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of enfeebled 
majeſty. Henry Plantagenet had now every right, 
both fi hereditary ſucceſſion, from univerſal 
aflent, from power, and perſonal merit, to 
ſure of the throne, and to keep its prevogati 
unimpaired. He was employed in beliegi * 
7 caſtle 
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caſtle of one of his mutinous barons upon the con- 
tinent, when news was brought him of Stephen's 
death ; but ſenſible of the ſecurity of his claims in 
England, he would net relinquiſh his enterprize 
till he had reduced the place. He then ſet out on 
his journey, and was received in England with the 
acclamations of all the people; who haraſſed with 
ſupporting oppoſite pretenſions, were now rejoic- 
ed to ſee all parties united. 

The firſt act of Henry's government gave the 
people an happy omen of his future wiſe admini- 
ſtration. Conſcious of his ſtrength, he began to 
correct thoſe abuſes, and to reſume thoſe privileges, 
which had been extorted from the weakneſs or the 
credulity of his predeceſſors. He immediately diſ- 
miſſed all thoſe mercenary ſoldiers, who committed 
infinite diſorders in the nation. He ordered all the 
caſtles, which were erected ſince the death of 
Henry the firſt, and were become receptacles of 
rapine, to be demoliſhed, except a few, which he 
retained in his own hands for the protection of the 
kingdom. The adulterated coin was cried down, 
and new money {truck of the right value and ſtan- 
dard. He — many of thoſe benefactions 
which had been made to churches and monaſteries 
in the former reigns. He gave charters to ſeveral 
towns, by which the citizens claimed their free- 
dom and privileges, independent of any ſuperior 
but himſelf. Theſe charters were the ground- work 
of Engliſh liberty. The ſtruggles which had before 
this time been, whether the king, or the barons, 
or the clergy, ſhould be deſpotic over the people, 
now began to aſſume a new aſpect; and a fourth 
order, namely, that of the more opulent of the 
people, began to claim a ſhare in adminiſtration. 
This was the feudal government at firſt impaired; 
and liberty began to be more equally diffuſed 
throughout the nation. a 5 
From 
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From this happy commencement, England once 
more began to reſpire; agriculture returned with 
ſecurity ; and-every individual ſeemed to enjoy the 
happy effects of the young king's wiſe adminiſtra- 
tion, Not but that ſome ſlight commotions pro- 
ceeded from many of the depreſſeò barons, who 
were quickly brought to a ſenſe of their duty; as 
alſo from the Welch, who made ſeveral incurſions; 
but theſe were at laſt obliged to make ſubmiſſion, 
and to return to their natural fortreſſes. But to ſuch 
a ſtate of tranquillity was the wholekingdom brought 
in a very ſhort time, that Henry . his pre- 
ſence no longer neceſſary to preſerve order at home; 
and therefore made an expedition to the continent, 
where his affairs were in ſome diſorder. b 

As the tranſactions of the continent do not pro- 
perly fall within the limits of this ſcanty page, it 
will be ſufficient to ſay, that Henry's valour and 
prudence ſeconding his ambition, he ſoon extended 
his power in that part of his dominions ; and found 
himſelf, either by marriage, or hereditary claims, 
maſter of a third part of the French monarchy. 
He became maſter, in right of his father, of Anjou, 
Touraine, and Maine; in that of his mother, of 
Normandy; in that of his wife, of Guienne, 
Paictou, Nen Auvergne, Perigord, Angu- 
mois, and the Limouſin; to which he ſhortly after 
added Britany, by marrying his ſon, Who was yet 
a child, to the heireſs of that dukedom, who was 
yet a child alſo; and thus ſecuring that province, 
under pretence of being his ſon's guardian. It was 
in vain that Lewis, the king of France, oppoſed 
his growing power; and ſeveral ineffectual en- 
gagements ſerved to prove that little was to be 
acquired by force. A ceſſation of arms, therefore, 
was at firſt concluded between them; and ſoon 
after a peace, which was brought about by the 


pope's mediation, | 
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A D. Henry being thus become the moſt 
1161. Powerful prince of his age, the undiſput- 
ed monarchof England, poſſeſſed of 870 

than a third of France, having humbled the 
barons, that would circumſcribe his power, he 
might naturally be expected to beiße with very lit- 


tle oppoſition for the future. But it happened 
otherwiſe, He found the ſevereſt mortifications 
from a quarter, where he leaſt expected reſiſtance. 
Though he had diminiſhed the power of the barons, 
he was ſenſible that the temporal influence of the 
clergy was ſtill gaining ground; and was grown to 
ſuch a pitch, as would ſhortly annihilate the autho- 
rity of the ſovereign himſelf. 

They now ſeemed refolved not only to be ex- 
empted from the ordinary taxes of the ſtate, but to 
be fecured from its puniſhments alſo. They had 
extorted an immunity from all but eccleſiaſtical 
penalties, during the laſt diſtracted reign ; and they 
continued to maintain that grant in the preſent. 
It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that a law which thus 
ſcreened their guilt, contributed to encreaſe it; and 
we accordingly find upon record, not leſs than an 
hundred murders committed by men in holy orders, 
in the ſhort period ſince the king's acceſſion, not 
one of which was puniſhed, not ſo much as with 
degradation; while the biſhops themſelves ſeemed 
to glory in this horrid indulgence, 

he mild character, and advanced age of Theo- 
bald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, together with his 
merits, in refuſing to put the crown on the head 
of Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen, prevented Henry, 
during his life time, from any attempts to repreſs 
the vices of his clergy ; but after his death, he re- 
folved to exert himſelf with more activity. For 
this purpoſe, and that he might be ſecure againſt 
any oppoſition, he advanced to that dignity Thomas 
. | a Becket, 
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a Becket, on whoſe compliance he ſuppoſed he 
could entirely depend. 

The famous Thomas a Becket, the firſt man of 
Engliſh extraction, who had, ſince the Norman 
conqueſt, riſen to any ſhare of power, was the 
ſon of a citizen of London. Having received his 
early education in the ſchools of that metropolis, 
he reſided ſome time at Paris; and on his return 
became clerk in the ſheriff's ofice. In that ſtation 
he was recommended to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and behaved with ſo much prudence, that he 
obtained from that prelate ſome beneficial dignities 
in the church. Thomas, however, was not con- 
tented with moderate preferment; and reſolved 
to fit himſelf for an higher ſtation in life by travel- 
ling into Italy, where he ſtudied the civil law at 
Bologna. On his return, he appeared to have made 
ſo great a proficiency in knowledge, that he was pro- 
moted by his patron to the archdeaconry of Canter- 
bury, an office of conſiderable truſt and profit. On 
the acceſhon of Henry to the throne, he was recom- 


mended to that monarch as worthy of greater pre- 
ferment ; and the king, finding on farther acquain- 


- - 
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tance, that his ſpirit and abilities entitled him to 
the higheſt truſts, he ſoon promoted him to the 
dignity of chancellor, one of the firſt civil offices in 
the kingdom. Preferments were now heaped upon 
him without number. He was made provoſt of 
Beverly, dean of Haſtings, and conſtable of the 
Tower. He was put in poſſeſſion of the honours of 
Eye and Berkham; and, to complete his grandeur, 
he was intruſted with the education of prince Henry 
ſon and heir to the king, His revenues were im- 
menſe; his expences were incredible. He kept 
open table for perſons of all ranks. The maſt colt» 

luxuries were provided for his entertainments. 

he pomp of his retinue, the ſumptuouſneſs of his 
furniture, and the munificence of his preſents cop- 

: reſponded 
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reſponded with the greatneſs of his preferments, 


His apartments exhibited an odd mixture of the 


rudeneſs of the times, and the ſplendor of his ſta. 
tion; they glittered with gold and filver-plate, and 
yet were covered with hay or clean ſtraw in winter, 
and with green boughs or ruſhes in ſummer, for 
the eaſe of his gueſts to recline on. A great num- 
ber of-knights were retained in his ſervice, and the 

reateſt barons were fond of being received at his 
table; the king 1 condeſcended to 
partake of his entertainments. He employed two 
and fifty clerks in keeping accounts of the vacant 

relacies, and his own eccleſiaſtical preferments. 
When he croſſed the ſea, he was always attended 
with five ſhips; and in an embaſſy to Paris, he 
appeared with a thouſand perſons in his retinue, diſ- 
playing ſuch wealth as amazed the ſpectators. As 
he was but in deacon's orders, he declined few of 
the amuſements then in faſhion. He diverted him- 
ſelf in hawking, hunting, cheſs playing, and tilting ; 
at which he was ſo expert, that even the moſt ap- 
proved keights dreaded his encounter. His famili- 


arity with the king is aſcertained by a ſtory told of 


their happening to meet a beggar-man, as they 
were riding together through London. Would it 
not be Tight, ſays the king, caſting his eyes upon 
a poor wretch that was ſhivering with cold, to 
cloath that man in this ſevere ſeaſon ? Certainly, 
replied the chancellor ; and you do right in — 
dering his calamity. If ſo then, cried the king, he 
ſhall have a coat inſtantly; and without more * 
he began to pull off the chancellor's coat with 
violence. The chancellor defended himſelf for 
ſome time; but after a ſtruggle, in which they had 
both like to. have fallen to the ground, he gave up 
his coat, and the king gave it to the beggar, who, 
ignorant of the quality of his benefactors, was not 
a little ſurprized with his good fortune, Thus 

Is great, 
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great, and intimate, was Becket while yet but 
chancellor ; but when, contrary to the advice of 
Matilda, he was promoted ſtill higher to the arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury, his whole conduct took a 
new turn. No ſooner u as he fixed in this high ſta- 
tion, which rendered him for life the ſecond per- 
*ſon in the kingdom, than he endeavoured to retrieve 
the character of ſanctity, which his former levities 
might have appeared to oppoſe. Without conſult- 
ing his maſter's pleaſure, he ſent him the ſeals of his 
office, as lord chancellor, pretending that he was 
henceforth to be employed in matters of a more ſa- 
cred nature. Though he {till retained the pomp 
and ſplendour of his retinue, he was in his own per- 
ſon the moſt mortified man that could be ſeen. He 
wore ſackcloth next his ſkin, He changed it ſo 
ſeldom, that it was filled with dirt and vermin. 
His uſual diet was bread, his drink water ; which 
he rendered further unpalatable by the mixture of 
unſavoury herbs, His back was mangled with the 
frequent diſcipline. He every day waſhed on his 
knees the feet of thirteen beggars. Every one that 
made profeſſion of ſanctity was admitted to his con- 


verſation; and his aſpect wore the appearance f 


mortification and ſecret ſorrow. To theſe morti- 
fications he ſacrificed all the comforts of life; and it 
would be unjuſt to ſuppoſe but that he thought theſe 
mortifications really meritorious, 

2 now ſaw, when it was too late, the am- 
bitious ſuperiority which Becket aimed at. His 
reſignation of the chancellor's office ſerved to raiſe 


— his ſuſpicions, how much he was miſtaken in the 


pliancy of Becket's diſpoſition ; but he was ſoon 
after convinced, when this churchman, now made 
archbiſhop, begun to revive ſome ancient claims to 
ſeveral church-lands, that had lain dormant ever 
ſince the conqueſt. Henry, indeed, prevailed upon 
him to deſiſt from one or two of theſe claims; 
| but 


* 
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but he found for the future that he was to expect, 


in the ſeemingly eaſy Becket, a moſt obſtinate and 


turbulent oppoſer to all his ſchemes of humbling 
the clergy. | 
Notwithſtanding this unexpected oppoſition, 
Henry was reſolved to try every expedient to rec- 
tify the errors that had crept in among the clergy, 
who, under a pretence of independence upon ſecu- 
lar power, were grown moſt abominably licentious. 
During the preceding reign, a great number of idle 
and illiterate perſons, in order to enjoy the indul- 
ence of their vices, had entered into holy orders ; 
for the biſhops ſeldom rejected any that preſented. 
Theſe having no benefices, and belonging to no 
dioceſe, and conſequently ſubject to no juriſdiction, 
committed the moſt flagrant enormities with impu- 
nity. Among other inventions of the clergy to ob- 
tain money, that of ſelling pardons was introduced, - 
and had become a revenue to the prieſts. Theſe, 
and ſuch like grievances, bore hard upon the peo- 


ple: who were at the ſame time taught, that their 


only remedy was implicit ſubmiſſion. A prince of 


Henry's excellent penetration eaſily pierced through 


the midſt of ignorance in which the age was involv- 
ed, and reſolved, by a bold ſtruggle, to free the laity 
from theſe clerical uſurpations. An opportunity 
ſoon offered, that gave him a popular pretext for 


beginning his intended reformation. A man in 


y orders had debauched the daughter of a gen- 


tleman in Worceſterſhire; and then murdered the 


father, to prevent the effects of his reſentment, 
The atrociouſneſs of the crime produced a ſpirit of 
indignation among the people; and the king inſiſt- 
ed that the aſſaſſin ſhould be tried by the civil ma- 
giſtrate. This Becket oppoſed, alleging the pri- 
vileges of the church; and ordered the, criminal to 
be confined in the biſhop's priſon, leſt he ſhould be 
ed by the officers of the king. It was to no 


purpoſe 
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purpoſe that the king defired he might be tried firſt 


by an ecdleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and then delivered 
up to the ſecular tribunal, Becket aſſerted that it 
was unjuſt to try a man twice for the ſame offence z 
and appealed for the equity of his opinions to the 
court of Rome. This, however, was the time for 
Henry to make his boldeſt attack upon the immu- 
nities of the church; when to defend itſelf it muſt 
alſo eſpouſe the cauſe of the moſt atrocious of cri- 
minals. He therefore fummoned an affembly of 
all the prelates of England, and defired that the 
murderer ſhould be delivered over to the hands of 
juſtice, and a law made to puniſh ſuch delinquents 
for the future. Becket retired with the prelates to 
deliberate; but as he guided in the aſſembly, they 
entrenched themſelves behind the papal Ga 
and they refuſed to give up their priſoner. 5 
willing to bring them to an open abſurdity, demand- 
ed, whether they were willing or not to ſubmit to 
the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom? 
To this they replied with equal art, that they wer* 
willing, except where their own order was con- 
cerned. The king, provoked bearing by this 
evaſive anſwer, inſtantly qui che afſembl ; and 
| ſent Becket orders to ſurrender the honours and caſ- 
tles which he continued to hold, in confequence of 
having been chancellor, Theſe being ſurrendered, 
the prelate quitted London, without taking the 

leaſt notice of the aſſembly. | 
Labouring for ſome time under the uncertainty 
of the king's diſpleaſure, Becket was ſoon after in- 
duced to give way, and to promiſe his "majeſty, 
without reterve, a ſteady obſervance of the ancient 
laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom. This was the 
diſpoſition which the king withed to retain him in; 
and he therefore ſummoned a general council of the 
nobility and prelates at Clarendon, to-whom he ſub- 
. mitted this great and important affair, tg" 
| eir 
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their concurrence. Theſe councils ſeem, at that 
time, convened rather to give authenticity to 
the king's decrees, than to enact laws that were 
to bind their poſterity. A number of regulations 
were there drawn up, which were afterwards 
well known under the title of the Conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, and were then voted without oppoſi- 
tion. By theſe regulations it was enacted, that 
clergymen accuſed of any crime ſhould be tried in 
the civil courts; that laymen ſhould not be tricd 
in the ſpiritual courts ; except by legal and repu- 
table witneſſes 3 that the king ſhould ultimately 
judge in eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual appeals; that 
the archbiſhops and biſhops ſhould be regarded as 
barons, and obliged to furniſh the public ſupplies 
as uſual with ms. 1. of their rank ; that the goods 
forfeited by the king ſhould not be protected in 
churches, or church-yards, by the clergy; and 
that the ſons of villains ſhould not take orders 


without the conſent of their lord. Theſe, with 


ſome others of leſs conſequence, or implied in the 
above, to the number of ſixteen, were readily 
ſubſcribed by all the biſhops preſent ; and Becket 
himſelf, who at firſt ſhewed ſome reluctance, 
added his name to the number. It only remained 
that the pope ſhould ratify them; but there 
Henry was miſtaken. Alexander, who was then 
A. D. Pope, condemned them in the ſtrongeſt 
„ terms, abrogated, annulled, and rejected 
them; out of ſixteen he admitted only 
ſix, which he thought not important enough to 
deſerve cenſure. 

How Henry could ſuppoſe the pope would give 
conſent to theſe articles, which muſt infallibly have 
deſtroyed his whole authority in the kingdom, is 
not eaſy to conceive; but we may well ſuppoſe, 
that a man of Becket's character muſt be extreme- 
ly mortified at finding that he had ſigned what the 


pope 


1164. 
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pope had refuſed to confirm. Accordingly, on 
this occaſion, he expreſſed the deepeſt forrow _ 
for his former conceſſions, He redoubled his 
auſterities in order to puniſh himſelf for his cri- 
minal compliance ; and refufed to perform at the 
altar, till he had obtained abſolution from his holi- 
neſs. All theſe mortifications appeared to Henry, 
as little more than ſpecious inſults upon himſelf; 
his former affection was converted into hatred, 
and the breach between him and the archbiſhop 
every day grew wider. At laſt, willing to ſuper- 
ſede the prelate's authority at any rate, he deſired 
that the pope would fend a legate into his domi- 
nions; who, from the nature of his commiſſion 
might have a ſuperior controul. This the pope 
readily granted; and a legate was appointed, but 
with a clauſe annexed to his commiſſion that he 
was to execute nothing in prejudice of the arch- 
biſhop. An —_— thus clogged in that very 
part where it was deſired to be unlimited, was no 
way agreeable to the king; and he ſent back 
, the commiſſion with great indignation. He now, 
therefore, went another way to wreak his reſent- 
ment upon Becket. He had him ſued for ſome 
lands, which were part of a manor belonging to 
his primacy; and the primate being 2 by 
ſickneſs from coming into court, his non- attendance 
was conſtrued into diſreſpect. A great council 
was ſummoned at Northampton, == Becket 
defended his cauſe in perſon; but he was condemn- 
ed as guilty of a contempt of the king's court, and 
as wanting in that fealty which he had ſworn to 
his ſovereign. All his goods and chattels were 
confiſcated; and the biſhop of Wincheſter was 
obliged to pronounce the ſentence againſt him. 
Beſides this conviction, the king exhibited another 
charge againſt him for three hundred pounds which 
he had levied on the honours of Eye and Berkham, 
— while 


2 
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while he remained in poſſeſſion. Becket, rather 
than aggravate the king's reſentment, agreed to 
give ſureties for the payment, The next day, 
another ſuit was commenced againſt him for a 
thouſand marks, which the king had lent him on 
ſome former occaſion. Immediately on the back 
of theſe, a third claim was made, ſtill greater than 
the former. This was to give an account of the 
money he had received, and expended, during the 
time of his chancellorſhip. The eſtimate was laid 
at no leſs than forty thouſand marks; and Becket 
was wholly unprovided either of the means of 
balancing his accounts, or of ſecurities for anſwer- 
ing ſo great a demand. In this exigence, his 
friends were divided what counſel to give. Some 
prelates adviſed him to refign his ſce, in hopes of 
an acquittal; ſome counſelled him to throw him- 
ſelf entirely upon the king's mercy ; and ſome to 
offer ten thouſand marks as a general ſatisfaction 
for all demands. Becket followed none of theſe 
opinions; but with an intrepidity peculiar to him- 
ſelf, arraying himſelf in his epiſcopal veſtments, 
and with the croſs in his hand he went forward to 
the king's palace, and entering the royal apart- 
ments, ſat down, holding up the croſs as his ban- 
ner of protection. The king, who fat in an inner 
room, ordered by proclamation the prelates and 
the nobility to attend him; to whom he complain- 
ed loudly of Becket's inſolence and inflammatory 
proceedings. The whole council joined in con- 
demning this inſtance of his unaccountable pride; 
and determined to expoſtulate with him upon his 
inconſiſtency in formerly ſubſcribing the Conſti- 
tutions of —— and now in being the firſt 
to infringe them. But all their meſſages, threats, 
and arguments were to no, purpoſe; Becket had 
taken his reſolution, and/ it was now too late to 
attempt to ſhake it. He put himſelf, in the moſt 


ſolemn 
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ſclemn manner, under the protection of the ſupreme 
pontiff; and appealed to him againſt any penalty 
which his iniquitous judges might think proper to 
inflict. Then, departing the palace, he aſked the 
king's immediate permiſſion to leave Northamp- 
ton; and upon receiving a refuſal, he ſecretly 
withdrew in diſguiſe, and at laſt found means to 
croſs over to the continent. 

Here it may be natural to enquire, how a per- 
ſon of ſuch mean extraction ſhould be able to form 
any kind of oppoſition to ſo powerful a monarch 
as Henry? But the ſtate was then, as it was for 
ſome ages after, compoſed of three diſtin& powers, 
all purſuing ſeparate intereſts, and very little 
dependent upon each other. Theſe were, that of 
the king, that of the barons, and that of the 
clergy ; for as yet the people had ſcaroe any in- 
fluence, ſeparately conſidered. Of theſe three 
powers, the moſt recent was that of the clergy; 
which, wanting the ſanction of preſcriptive right, 
endeavoured to make up thoſe defects by their 
ſuperior arts of popularity. They therefore at- 
tached the people, who had hitherto been con- 
ſidered as unworthy of notice in the conſtitution, 
to their party; and thus gained an acquifition of 
ſtrength, that was often too powerful for the other 
two members of the ſtate. The king being but a 
ſingle perſon, could have no wide connections 
among the lower orders of mankind; the nobles 
being bed up in a haughty independence, were 
taught to regard the inferior ranks as ſlaves; the 
clergy alone, by their duty, being obliged to 
converſe with the loweſt as well as the higheſt 
orders, were moſt loved by the populace z who, 
ſince they were at any rate to be ſlaves, were the 
more willing to obey men who converfed with 


them, and who ſeemed to ſtudy their welfare, 


than ſuch as kept them at a humiliating diſtance, 
| and 
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and only regarded them as the inſtruments of their 
private ambition. For theſe reaſons therefore, 
during the times we ſpeak of, the fide of the clergy 
was always eſpouſed by the people; and Becket, 
upon the preſent occaſion, ſecretly relied on their 
encouragement and ſupport. 

The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his appar- 
ent ſanctity, gained him a _ favourable recep- 
tion upon the continent, both from the people and 
their governors. The king of France, who hated 
Henry, very much affected to pity his condition; 
and the pope, whoſe cauſe he had ſo ſtrenuouſſy 
defended, honoured him with the greateſt marks 
of diſtinction; while he treated Henry's ambaſſa- 
dors with coolneſs and contempt. Becket, ſenſi- 
ble of his power, was willing to ſhew all poſſible 
humility; and even reſigned his ſee of Canterbury 
into the pope's hands, in order to receive it back 
from him with greater ſolemnity; and with an in- 
veſtiture of more apparent andy, Such favours 
beſtowed upon an exile, and a perjured traitor, 
for ſuch had been his ſentence of condemnation in 
England, excited the indignation of Henry beyond 
meaſure, He ſaw his ambaſladors lighted, all 
his endeavours to procure a conference with the 
pope fruſtrated, and his ſubjects daily excited to 
diſcontents, in conſequence of the king's ſeverity 
to a ſanctified — wa In this ſtate of reſent- 
ment, Henry reſolved to throw off all dependence 

upon the pontift at once; and to free himſelf, and 
his people from a burden that had long oppreſſed 
them without pity. He accordingly illued orders 
to his juſticiaries, inhibiting, under ſeyere penal- 
ties, all appeals to the pope or the archbiſhop ; and 
forbidding any of them to receive mandates from 
them, or to apply to their authority. He declar- 
ed it treaſonable, to bring over from either of 


them any interdict upon the kingdom. This he © 
made 
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| made puniſhable in ſecular clergymen by the loſs + 
of their eyes and by caſtration, in. regulars by the 
amputation ef their feet, and in laymen by death. 

The pope and the archbiſhop were not remiſs 
on their ſide to retort theſe fulminations, and to 
ſhake the very foundation of the king's authority. 
Becket compared himſelf to Chriſt, who had been 
condemned by a lay tribunal; and who was cru- 
cified a- new in the preſent oppreſſions under 
which the church laboured. But he did not reſt 
in complaints only. He iſſued out a cenſure, 
excommunicating the king's chief miniſters by 
name, all that were concerned in ſequeſtering the 
revenues of his ſee, and all who obeyed or favoured 
the Conſtitutions of Clarendon. He even threa- 
tened to excommunicate the king himſelf, if he 
did not immediately repent; and to give his cen- 
ſures the greater energy, he got them to be ratified 
by the pope. | 

Whatever Henry's contempt of theſe fulmina- 
tions might be in the beginning, he, after ſome 
deliberation, began to find them more formidable 
than he, had ſuppoſed, and ſecretly wiſhed for an 
accommodation. Yet there ſeemed no other way 
for terminating theſe diſputes, but by the king's 
appealing to the pope, as umpire * him 
and the archbiſhop, and this promiſed no very 
favourable deciſion. However, perceiving that 
his authority was beginning to decline among his 
ſubjects, and that his rivals on the continent had 

actually availed themſelves of his perplexities, he 
reſolved at any rate to apply to the pope A.D 
tor his mediation. The pope," on the ** <0 
other hand, was every day threatened 1167, 
himfelf by the machinations of an antipope. He 
was apprehenſive that the king of England might 
join againſt him; he knew his great abilities, and 

was ſenſible that as yet no inſufrection had been 
Vor. I. H made 
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made in conſequence of the threats and exhorta- 
tions of Becket. Thus the diſpoſition of both par- 
ties produced frequent attempts towards an ac- 
commodation ; but the mutual jealouſies that each 
bore the other, and their anxiety not to loſe the 
leaſt advantage in the negociation, often protract- 
ed this deſirable treaty. At one time the terms 
being agreed on, were poſtponed by the king's re- 
fuſing to ſign; but with a ſalvo to his royal dignity, 
At another time they were De but 


broke off by Becket's refuſing to ſubmit; but with 


a ſalvo to the honour of God. A third and a 
fourth negociation ſucceeded without effect. In 
this-laſt, all the terms were completely adjuſted, 
when Becket :took it into his head to demand a 
kiſs of pgace. This the king refuſed to grant; 
and both partics once more prepared for mutual 


anno ance. 


Theſe diſturbances continued for ſome time 
longer; Becket never loſing an opportunity of 
impeaching' the king's miniſters, and obſtructing 
all his meaſures. At length, however, by the me- 
diation of the pope's legate, all difficulties were 
adjuſted; and while the king allowed Becket to 
return, that prelate conſented to wave the kiſs of 

ce. The ceremonial of the interview being 
regulated, when the archbiſhop approached, the 
king advanced to meet him in the moſt gracious 
manner; and converſed with him for ſome time, 
with great caſe, familiarity, and kindneſs, All 
material points being adjuſted, Becket attended 
Henry on horſcback ; and as they rode together, 
the prelate begged ſome ſatisfaction for the inva- 
ſions of his right by the archbiſhop of York, who 
had ſome time before crowned the young prince. 
To this Henry replied, that what was paſt could 
not be undone; but that he would take care that 
none but he ſhould crown the young queen, which 

ceremony 
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ceremony was ſoon to be performed. Becket, 
tranſported at this inſtance of the king's conde- 
ſcenſion, alighted inſtantly, and threw himſelf at 
the feet of his ſovereign, who, leaping from his 
horſe at the ſame time, lifted him from the ground, 
and helped him to remount. The terms of their 
preſent agreement were very advantageous to the 
prelate; and this might have inſpired him in the 
ardout of his'gratitude*to ſuch an humiliation; It 
was agreed, that he ſhould not give up any of the 
rights of the church, or reſign any of thoſe pre- 
tenſions, which had been the original ground of 
the quarrel ; that Becket and his adherents ſhould 
be reſtored to their livings ; and that all ths poſ- 
ſeſſors of ſuch benefices belonging to the ſee of 
Canterbury, as had been inſtalled ſince the pri- 
mate's abſence, ſhould be expelled, and Becket 
have liberty to ſupply the vacancies, In return 
for theſe conceſſions, the king gnly reaped the 
advantage of ſceing his miniſters abſolved from the 


ſentence of excommunication, and of preventing 


an interdict which was preparing to be laid upon 
all his dominions. | 1 

Becket having thus, in ſome meaſure, triumph- 
ed over the king, was reſolved to remit nothing of 
the power which he had acquired. He ſoon began 
to ſhew, that not even a temporary tranquil ity 
was to be the reſult of his reconciliation. Nothing 
could exceed the infolence with which he conduct. 
ed himſelf upon his firſt landing in England. In- 
ſtead of retiring quietly to his dioceſe, with that 
modeſty which became a man juſt pardoned by his 
king, he made a progreſs through Kent, in ah the 
fplendour and magnificence of a ſovereign pontiff. 
As he approached Southwark, the clergy, the 
' laity, men of all ranks and ages, came forth to 
meet him, and celebrate his triumphal entry with 
hymns of joy. e of the voice and 
. | 2 the 


dom; and it was not without the utmo 
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the hearts of the people, he began to launch forth - 
his thunders againſt thoſe who had been his former 


' eppoſers. The archbiſhop of York, who had 


crowned Henry's eldeſt fon in his abſence, was the 
firſt againſt whom he denounced ſentence of ſuſ- 
penſion, The biſhops of London and Saliſbury 
he actually excommunicated. Robert de Broc, 

and Nigel de Sackville, were expoſed to the ſame 
cenſures; and many of the moſt conſiderable pre- 
lates and miniſters, who had aſſiſted at the late 
coronation of the' young prince, were partakers in 
the common calamity. One man he excommuni- 


| cated for having ſpoken againſt him; and another, 


for having cut off the tail of one of his horſes. 
Henry was then in Normandy, while the primate 
was thus triumphantly parading through the king- 
f indignation 
that he received information of his turbulent inſo- 
lence. When the ſuſpended and excommunicated 
prelates arrived with their complaints, his anger 
knew no bounils. He broke forth into the moſt acri- 
monious expreſſions againſt that arrogant church- 
man, whom he had raiſed from the loweſt ſtation, 
to be the plague of his life, and the continual diſtur- 
ber of his government. 'The archbiſhop of York 
remarked to him, that fo long as Becket lived, he 
could never expect to enjoy peace or tranquillity ; 
and the king himſelf burſt out into an exclamation, 
that he had no friends about him, or he would not 
ſo long have been expoſed to the inſults of that 
ungrateful hypocrite. 'I hele words excited the 


attention of the whole court; and armed four of 


his moſt reſolute attendants to gratify their mo- 
narch's ſecret inclinations. The names of theſe 
knights and gentlemen of his houſhold, were 
Reginal Fitz Urſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de 
Mareville, and Richard Brito, who immediately 
communicated their thoughts to each other. They 
38 b inſtantly 
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inſtantly bound themſelves by an oath to revenge 
their king's quatrel; and ſecretly retiring from 
court, took ſhipping at different ports, and met 
the next day at the caſtle of Saltwode, within fix 
miles of Canterbury. Some menacing expreſſions 
which they had dropt, and their ſudden departure, 
gave the king reaſon to ſuſpect their deſign, He 
therefore ſent meſſengers to overtake and forbid 
them, in his name, to commit any violence; but 
theſe orders arrived too Jate to prevent their fatal 
purpoſe. The conſpirators being joined by ſome 
aſſiſtants at the place of their meeting, proceeded 
to Canterbury, with all that baſte their bloody in- 
tentions required. Advancing directly to Becket's 
houſe, and entering his apartment, they reproach- 
ed him very fiercely. for the raſhneſs and the inſo- 
lence of his conduct; as if they had been willing 
to enjoy his terrors-before they deſtroyed him. 
Becket, however, was not in the leaſt terrified; 
but vindicated his actions with that zeal and reſo- 
lution, which nothing probably but the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his innocence could inſpire. The conſpi- 
rators felt the force of his replies; and were parti- 
cularly enraged at a charge of ingratitude, which 
he objected to three of them, who had been for- 
merly retained in his ſervice. During this alter- 
cation, the time approached for Becket to aſſiſt at 
velpers, whither he went unguarded. The conſpi- 
rators following, and preparing for their attempt. 
As ſoon as he had reached the altar, where it is 
juſt to think he aſpired at the glory of martyrdom, 
they all fell upon him ; and having cloven his head 
with repeated blows, he dropt down dead before 
the altar of St. Benedict, which was beſmeared 

with his blood and brains. | 8 
The circumſtances of the murder, the place 
where it was perpetrated, and the fortitude with 
which the prelate reſigned himſelf to his fate, made 
H 3 a molt 
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a moſt ſurpriſing impreſſion on the people. No 
ſooner was his death known, than they ruſhed into 
the church to ſee the body; and dipping their hands 
in his blood, croſſed themſelves with it, as with that 
of a faint. The clergy, whole intereſt it was to 
have Becket conſidered as a faint, and perhaps who 
were real in their belief, conſidering the times we 
treat of, did all chat lay in their power to magnify 
his ſanctity, to extol the merits of his martyrdom, 

and to hold him out as the fitteſt object of the ve- 
neration of the people. Their endeavours ſoon 
prevailed. Innumerable were the miracles ſaid to 
be wrought at his tomb; for when the people are 
brought to ſez a miracle, they” generally find or 
make one. It was not ſuikcient that his ſhrine 
had the power of reſtoring dead men to life; it re- 
ſtored alſo cows, dogs and horſes. It yas report- 
ed, and believed, that he roſe from his coffin before 
he was buried, to light the tapers deſigned for his 
funeral : nor was he remiſs, when the funeral ce- 
remony was over, in ſtretching forth his hand to 
give his benediction to the people. Thus Becket 

Abecame a faint; and the king was ſtrongly ſuſpect- 
ed of procuriug his aſſaſſination. 

Nothing could exceed the king's conſternation 
upon receiving the firſt news of this prelate's ca- 
taſt rophe. He was inſtantly ſenſible that the mur- 
der would be ultimately imputed to him. He was 
apprized that his death would effect what his op- 
poſition could not do; and would procure thoſe 
advantages to the church, which it had been the 
ſtudy of his whole reign to refuſe, Theſe conſi- 
derations gave him the moſt unfeigned concern. 
He ſhut himſelf up in darkneſs, refuſing even the 
attendance of his domeſtics. He even refuſed, 
during three days, all nouriſhment. The courtiers, 
dreading the effects of his regret, were at laſt 


obliged to break into his ſolitude; and induced 
: him 
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him at Jaſt to be reconciled to a meaſure that he 
could not redreſs. The pope ſoon after being made 
ſenſible of the king's innocence, granted him his 
pardon ; but upon condition that he would make 
every future ſubmiſſion, and perform every injunc- 
tion that the holy ſee ſhould require. All things 
being thus adjuſted, the aſſaſſins who had murdered 
Becket, retired in ſafety to the enjoyment of their 
former dignities and honours; and the king, in order 
to divert the minds of the people to a different ob- 

ject, undertook an expedition agaiaſt Ireland. 
Ireland was at that time in pretty much the ſame 
ſituation that England had been, after the firſt in- 
vaſion of the Saxons, They had been already con- 
verted to Chriſtianity; and, for three or four cen- 
turies after, poſſeſſed a very large proportion of the 
learning of the times; being undiſturbed by foreign 
invaſiohs, and perhaps too poor to invite the rapa- 
city of conquerors, they enjoyed a peaceful life, 
which they gave up to piety, and ſuch learning as 
was then thought neceſſary to promote it. Of 
their learning, their arts, their .picty, and even 
their poliſhed manners, too many monuments re- 
main to this day for us to make the leaſt doubt con- 
cerning them; but it is equally true, that in time 
they fell from theſe advantages; and their degene- 
rate poſterity, at the time we are now fpeaking of, 
were wrapt in the darkeſt barbarity. This may be 
im puted to the frequent invaſions which they ſuf- 
fered from the Danes, who over-ran the whole 
country, and every where ſpread their ravages, 
and confirmed their authority. The natives, kept 
in the ſtricteſt bondage, grew every day more igno- 
rant and: brutal; and when at laſt they roſe upon 
their conquerors, and tota!ly expelled them the 
iſland, they wanted inſtructors to reſtore them to 
their former attainments. From thence they con- 
tmued in the moſt deplorable ſtate of barbariſm. 
| H 4 The 
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The towns that had been formerly built were ſuf- 
fered to fall into ruin; the inhabitants exerciſed 
paſture in the open country, and ſought protection 
from danger by retiring into their foreſts and bogs. 
Almoſt kf ſenſe of religion was extinguiſhed ; the 
petty princes exerciſed continual outrages upon 
each others territories; and nothing but ſtrength 
alone was able to procure redreſs. 
At the time when Henry firſt planned the inva- 
ſion of the iſland, it was divided into five principa- 
lities, namely, Leinſter, Meath, Munſter, Ulſter, 
and Connaught; each governed by its reſpective 
monarch. As it had been uſual for one or other of 
thoſe to take the lead in their wars, he was deno- 
minated ſole monarch of the kingdom, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a power reſembling that of the early Saxon 
monarchs in England. Roderic O Connor, king 
of Connaught, was then advanced to this dignity, 
and Dermet M*<Morrogh was king of Leinſter, 
This laſt named prince, a weak licentious tyrant, 
had carricd off and raviſhed the daughter of the 
king of Meath, who being ſtrengthened by the 
alliance of the king of Connaught, invaded the 
raviſher's dominions, and expelled him from his 
kingdom. This prince, thus juſtly puniſhed, had 
recourſe to Henry, who was at that time at Gui- 
enne; and offered to hold his kingdom of the 
-* Engliſh crown, in caſe he recovered it by the king's 
aſſiſtance. Henry readily accepted the offer; but 
being at that time embarraſſed by more near in- 
1 he only gave Dermot letters patent, by 
which he ered all his ſubjects to aid the 
Iriſh prince in the recovery of his dominions. 
Dermot, relying on this authority, returned to 
Briſtol, where, after ſome difficulty, he formed a 
treaty with Richard, ſurnamed Strongbow, earl 
of Pembroke, who agreed to reinſtate him in his 
dominions, upon condition of his being married to 
of bs | | his 
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his daughter Eva, and declared heir of all his terri- 
tory. He at the ſame time contracted for fuccours 
with Robert Fitzſtephens, and Robert Fitzgerald, 
whom he promiſed to gratify with the city of Wex- 
ford, and the two adjoining diftricts which were 
then in poſſeſſion of the Eaſterlings. Being thus 
aſſured of aſſiſtance, he returned privately to re- 
land, and concealed himſelf during the winter in 
the — of Ferns, which he had founded. 
Robert Fitzſtephens was firſt able, the , 5 
enſuing ſpring, to fulfil his engagement, 117. 
by landing with an hundred and thirty **/ 
knights, et eſquires, and one hundred archers. 
They were ſoon after joined by Maurice Pender- 
gaſt, who, about the ſame time, brought over ten 
knights and fixty archers; and with this ſmall bod 
of forces they reſolved on beſieging Wexford, 
which was to be theirs by treaty. This town was 
quickly reduced; and the adventurers being rein- 
forced by another body of men to the amount of 
an hundred and fifty, under the command of Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald, compoſed an army that ftruck the 
barbarous natives with awe. Roderic the chief 
monarch of the iſland, ventured to oppoſe them, 
but he was defeated; and ſoon after the prince of 
Offory was obliged to ſubmit, and give hoſtages 
for his future conduct. 

Dermot being thus re- inſtated in his hereditary 
dominions, ſoon began to conceive hopes of ex- 
tending the limits of his power, and making him- 
ſelf maſter of Ireland. With theſe views, he en- 
deavoured to expedite Strongbow ; who, being 
perſonally prohibited by the king, was not yet come 
over, Dermot tried to enflame his ambition by 
the glory of the conqueſt, and his avarice by the 
advantages it would procure; he expatiated on the 
cowardice of the natives, and the certainty of his 


ſucceſs. Strongbow ** ſent over Raymond, one 
of 
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of his retinue, with ten knights and ſeventy archers; 
and receiving permiſſion ſhortly after for himſelf, 
he landed with two hundred horſe and an hundred 
archers. All theſe Engliſh forces, now joining to- 
gether, became irreſiſtible; and though the whole 
number did not amount to a thouſand, yet, ſuch 
was the. barbarous ſtate of the natives, that they 
were every where put to the rout. The city of 
| Waterford quickly ſurrendered; Dublin was taken 
by aſſault; and Strongbow, ſoon after marrying Eva 
according to treaty, became maſter of the kingdom 
of Leinſter upon — deceaſe. 

The iſland being thus in a manner wholly ſub- 
dued, for nothing was capable of oppoſing the 
further bar, of the Engliſh arms, Henry be- 
came jealous of their ſucceſs, and was willing to 
ſhare in perſon thoſe honours, 'which the adven- 
turers bad already ſecured. He thercfore ſhortly 
after, landed in Ireland at the head of five hundred 
knights and ſome ſoldiers; not ſo much to conquer 
a diſputed tergitory, as to take poſſeſſion of a ſubject 
kingdom. In his progreſs through the country, he 
received the homage of the petty chieftains as he 
went along, and left moſt of them in poſſeſſion of 
their ancient territories. In a place ſo uncultivated 
and fo ill peopled, there was ſtill land enough to 
ſatisfy the adventurers who had followed him. 
Strongbow was made ſeneſchal of Ireland, Hugh 
de Lacy was made governer of Dublin, and John 
de Courcy — a patent for conquering the 
province of Ulſter, which had as yet remained un- 
ſubdued. The Iriſh biſhops very gladly admitted 
the Engliſh, as they expected from their ſuperior 
civilization, a greater degree of reverence and re- 
ſpect. Pope Adrian, who had, in the * 

encouraged Henry to ſubdue the Iriſh, by his bull, 
granting him the kingdom, now confirmed him in 
his conqueſt, and the kings of England were ac- 
m7 knowledged 
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knowledged as lords over Ireland for ever. "Thus, 
after a trifling effort, in which very little money 
was expended, and little blood ſhed, that beautify] 
iſland became an appendage to the Engliſh crown, 
and as ſuch it has ever ſince continued, with un- 
ſhaken fidelity. | 

The joy which this conqueſt diffuſed was very 
great; and Henry ſeemed now to have attained the 
ſummit of his utmoſt wiſhes. He was now undiſ- 
puted monarch of the greateſt domain in Europe ; 
father of a numerous progeny, that gave both luſtre 
and authority to his crown; victorious over all his 
enemies, and chearfully obeyed by all his ſubjeQs. 
Henry, his eldeſt fon, had been anointed king, 
and was acknowledged as undoubted ſucceſſor; 
Richard, his ſecond ſon, -was inveſted with the 
dutchy of Guienne and Poitou; Geoffry, his third 
ſon, inherited, in right of his wife, the dutchy of 
Britany; and Joh, bis youngeſt, was deſigned as 
king, in Ireland. Such was the flattering proſpect 
of grandeur before him; but ſuch is the inſtability 
of human happineſs, that this very exaltation of his 
family, proved the means of embittering his future 
life, and diſturbing his government. 

Among the few vices afcribed to this monarch, 
unlimited gallantry was one. Queen Eleanor, 
whom he had married from mctives of ambition, 
and who had been divorced from her former — 2 
conſort for her incontinence, was long become diſ- 
agreeable to Henry; and he ſought in others thoſe 
ſatisfactions he could not find with her. Amon 
the number of his miſtreſſes we have the name 
Fair Roſamond, whoſe perſonal charms, and whoſe 
death, make ſo conſpicuous a hgure in the romances 
and the ballads of the time. It is true, that the 
ſeverity of criticiſm has rejected moſt of theſe ac- 
counts as fabulous; but even well-known fables, 
when much celebrated, make a part of the hiſtory, 

at 
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at leaſt of the manners of the age. Roſamond 
Clifford is ſaid to have been the moſt beautiful 


woman that was ever ſeen in England, if what 


romances and poets aſſert be true. Henry loved 
ker with a long and faithful attachment; and in 
order to ſecure her from the reſentment of his queen, 
who, from having been formerly incontinent her- 
ſelf, now became jealous of his incontinence, he 
concealed her in a labyrinth in Woodſtock Park, 
where he paſſed in her company his hours of va- 
cancy and pleaſure, How long this ſecret inter- 
courſe continued is not told us; but it was not fo 
cloſely concealed but that it came to the queen's 


| knowledge, who, as the accounts add, being guid- 


ed by a clew of ſilk to her fair rival's retreat, 
obliged her, by holding a drawn dagger to her 
breaſt, to ſwallow poiſon. Whatever may be the 
veracity of this ſtory, certain it is, that this pavghty 
woman, though formerly offenſive by her own gal- 
lantries, was now no leſs fo by her jealouſy ; and the 
it was who firſt ſowed the ſeeds of diſſenfion be- 
tween the king and his children, ee Peg 
Young Henry was taught to believe himſelf in- 
jured; when upon being crowned as partner in the 
kingdom, he was not admitted into a ſhare of the 
adminiſtration. This prince had, from the begin- 
ning, ſhewn a degree of pride that ſeems to have 
been hereditary to all the Norman ſucceſſion : 
when the ceremony of his coronation was perform 


ing, the king, willing to give it all the ſplendour 


poſſible, waited upon him at table; and while he 
offered him the cup, obſerved that no prince ever 
before had been fo magnificently attended. There 
is. nothing very extraordinary, replied the young 


prince, in ſeeing the ſon of a count ſerving the ſon 


of a king. From this inſtance, nothing ſeemed great 
enough to gratiſy his ambition; and he took the 
firſt opportunity to aſſert his aſpiring 2 
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The diſcontent of young Henry was ſoon followed 
by that of Geoffry and Richard, whom the queen 
perſuaded to affert their title to the territories aſ- 
ſigned them; and upon the king's refuſing their 
undutiful demands, they all fled ſecretly to the court. 
of France, where Lewis, who was inſtrumental in 
encreaſing their diſobedience, gave them counte- 
nance — protection. Queen Eleanor herſelf was 
ineditating an eſcape to the fame court, and had put 
on man's apparel for that purpoſe, when ſhe was 
ſeized by the king's order and put into confinement. 
Thus Henry ſaw all his long perſpective of fu- 
ture happineſs totally clouded; his ſons, ſcarce yet 
arrived at manhood, eager to ſhare the ſpoils of 
their father's poſſeſſions; his queen warmly en- 
couraging thoſe undutiful princes in their rebellion, 
and many potentates of Europe not aſhamed to 
lend them aſſiſtance to ſupport their pretenſions. 
Nor were his proſpects much more pleaſing when 
he looked among his ſubjects: his licentious ba- 
rons, diſguſted with a vigilant government, de- 
fired to be governed by princes whom they could 
flatter or intimidate: the clergy had not yet forgot 
Becket's death; and the peopie conſidered him as 
a ſaint and a martyr, In this univerſal diſaffec- 
tion, Henry ſapported that intrepidity which he 
had ſhown through life, and prepared for a con- 
teſt from which he could expect to reap neither 
profit nor glory, 'T wenty thouſand mercenary: 
ſoldiers, joined to ſome troops which he brought 
over from Ireland, and a few barons' of approved 
fidelity, formed the foie force with which he pro- 
poſed to reſiſt his opponents. : * 
It was not long before the young princes had 
ſuſſicient influence upen the continent to raife a 
powerful contederacy in their favour, © Beſide the 
king of France, Philip count of Flanders, Mat- 
thew count of Bologne, Theobald count of Blois, 
| 4 and 
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and Henry count of Eu, all declared themſelves in 
their intereſts. William, king of Scotland, alſo 
made one of this aſſociation, and a plan was con- 
certed for a general invaſion of Henry's extenſive 
dominions. This was ſhortly after put into execu- 
tion. The king's continental dominions were in- - 
vaded on one fide, by the count of Flanders and 
Bologne; on the other by the king of France, 
with a large army, which the young —— princes 
animated by their preſence and popularity. But 
Henry found means to oppoſe them on every quar- 
ter: the count of Bologne, being mortally wound- 
A. D. ed inthe aſlault of the town of Drin- 
1172. Court, his death ſtopped the progreſs of 
73. the Flemiſh arms on that fide. The 
French army being obliged to retire from the ſiege 
of Verneuil, Henry attacked the rear, put them to 
the rout, and took ſeveral priſoners. The barons 
of Britany alſo, who had riſen in favour of the 
young princes, ſhared no better · fate; their army 
was defeated in the field, and, taking ſhelter in the 
town of Dol, were there made * of war. 
Theſe ſucceſſes repreſſed the pride and the expec- 
tations of the confederated forces, and a conference 
was demanded by the French king, to which 
Henry readily agreed. In this interview, he had 
the mortification to ſee his three ſons, ranged on the 
ſide of his mortal and inveterate enemy; but he 
was ſtill more diſappointed to find that their de- 
mands roſe with their incapacity to obtain them by 
compuliion. 
While Henry was thus quelling the inſolence 
of his foreign enemies, his Engliſh ſubjects were in 
no ſmall danger of revolting from their obedience 
at home. The nobility were in general united to 
oppoſe him; and an irruption at this time by the 
king of Scotland, aſſiſted their ſchemes of inſur- 
rection. The earl of Leiceſter, at the head of a 
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body of Flemings, invaded Suffolk, but were re- 
ulſed with great ſlaughter. The earl of Ferrars, 
Roger de Mowbray, and many others of equal 
dignity, roſe in arms; while, the more to augment 
the confuſion, the king of Scotland broke into the 
northern provinces with an army of eighty thou- 
ſand men, which laid the whole country into one 
extenſive ſcene ef deſolation. Henry, from baf- 
fling his enemies in France, flew over to oppoſe 
tho in England; but his long diſſenſion with 
Becket ſtill was remembered againſt him, and it 
was his intereſt to perſuade the clergy, as well as 
the people, that he was no way acceſſary to his 
murder. All the world now began to think the - 
deag-prelate a faint; and if we conſider the igno- 
rance of the times, perhaps Henry himſelf thought 
ſo too. He had ſome time before taken proper 
precautions to exculpate himſelf to the pope, and 
given him the moſt ſolemn promiſes to perform 
whatever penances the church ſhould inflict. He 
had engageg the Chriſtmas following to take the 
croſs; and, if the pope inſiſted on it, to ſerve three 
* againſt the infidels, either in Spain or Pa- 
eſtine; and promiſed not = appeals to the 
holy ſee. "Theſe conceſſions ſeemed to ſatisfy the 
court of Rome for that time; but they were 
nevertheleſs, every day 2 Henry in mind of 
his promiſe, and demanding thoſe humiliations for 
his offences to the ſaint, that could alone reconcile 
him to the church. He now, therefore, found it 
the moſt proper conjuncture to obey, and, know- 
ing the influence of ſuperſtition over the minds of 
the people, and pei haps apprehenſive that a part of 
his troubles aroſe from the diſpleaſure of heaven, 
he reſolved to do penance at the ſhrine of St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury, for that was the name given to 
Becket upon his canonization. As ſoon as he came 
within fight of the church of Canterbury, alight- 
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ing from his horſe, he walked barefoot towards 
the town, proſtrated himſelf before the ſhrine of 
the ſaint, remained in faſting and prayer a whole 
day, watched all night the holy relics, made a 
grant of fifty pounds a year to the convent, for a 
conſtant ſupply of tapers to illuminate the ſhrine; 
and, not ſatisfied with theſe ſubmiſſions, he aſſem- 
bled a chapter of monks, diſrobed before them, 
put a ſcourge of diſcipline into each of their hands, 
and preſented his bare ſhoulders to their infliction, 
Next day he received abſolution; and departing 
for London, received the agreeable news of a 
victory over the Scots, obtained on the very day 
of his abſolution. 

Having thus made his peace with the church, 
and brought over the minds of the people, he 
fought upon ſurer grounds; every victory he ob- 
tained was imputed to the favour of the reconciled 
ſaint, and every ſucceſs thus tended to aſcertain 
the growing confidence of his party. The victory 
which was gained over the Scots was fignal and 
deciſive. William, their king, after having com- 
mitted the moſt horrible depredations upon the 
northern frontiers, had thought proper to retreat 
upon the advance of an Engliſh army, commanded 
by Ralph de Glanville, the famous Engliſh lawyer. 
As he had fixed his ſtation at Alnwick, he thought 
himſelf perfectly ſecure, from the remoteneſs of 
the enemy, againſt any attack. In this however 
he was dcceived; for Glanville, informed of his 
fituation, made an haſty and fatiguing march to 
the place of his encampment, and approached it 
very nearly during the obſcurity of a miſt. The 
Scotch, who continued in perfect ſecurity, were 
ſurprized in the morning to find themftlves attacked 
by the enemy, which they thought at ſuch a diſ- 
tance; and their king venturing with a ſmall body 


of an hundred horſe to oppoſe the aſſailants, was 
| quickly 
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quickly ſurrounded and taken priſoner. His w_ 
hearing of this difaſter, fled on all ſides with the 
utmoſt precipitation, and made the beſt of their 
way to their own country. 

F rom that time Henry's affairs began to wear 
a better aſpect; the barons, who had revolted or 
were preparing for a revolt, made inſtant fubmiſ- 
ſion, they delivered up their caſtles to the victor, 
and England in a few weeks was reſtored to per- 
fect tranquillity. Young Henry, who was rea- 
dy to embark with a large army, to ſecond the 
efforts of the Engliſh inſurgents, finding all dif- 
turbances quieted at home, abandoned al thoughts 
of the expedition, Lewis attempted in vain to 
beſiege Rouen, which Henry haſtened over to 
faccour. A ceſſation of arms and a conference 
was once more agreed upon by the two monarchs. 
Henry granted his ſons much leſs advantageous 
terms than they formerly refuſed to accept; the 
moſt material, were ſome penſions for their ſup- 
port, ſome caſtles for their reſidence, and an in- 
demnity to all their adherents. Thus England 
once more emerged from the numerous calamities 
that threatened to overlwhelm it, and the king 
was now left at free liberty to make various pro- 
viſions for the glory, the happineſs, and the ſecu- 
rity of his people. 

His firſt care was to make his priſoner, the 
king of Scots, undergo a proper puniſhment for 
his unmerited and ungenerous attack. That 
prince was content to ſign a treaty by which he 
was compelled to do homage to Henry for his 
dominions in Scotland. It was agreed, that his 
barons and biſhops alſo ſhould” do the fame; 
and that the fortreſſes of Edinburgh, Stirling, 
Berwick, Roxborough, and Jedborough ſhould 
be delivered into the hands of the conqueror till 
the articles were performed. "This treaty was 

punctually 
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unctually and rigorouſly executed; the king, 
arons, and prelates of Scotland did homage to 
Henry in the cathedral of Vork; fo that he might 
be conſidered as the monarch. of the whole 
illand, the mountainous parts of Wales only ex- 
cepted, g 
His domeſtic regulations were as wiſe as his 
political conduct was ſplendid. He enacted ſevere 
penalties againſt robbery, murder, falſe coining, 
and burning of houſes; ordaining that theſe crimes 
ſhould be puniſhed by the amputation of the right- 
hand and right foot. The ordeal trial by water, 
though it ſtill ſubſiſted, was yet ſo far weak- 
ened, as that if a perſon who came off in the 
ſcrutiny were legally convicted by credible teſti- 
mony, he ſhould nevertheleſs ſuffer baniſhment. 
He partitioned out the kingdom into four divi- 
ſions ; and appointed itinerant juſtices to go their 
reſpective circuits to try cauſes, to. reſtrain the 
cruelties of the barons, and to protect the lower 
ranks of the people in ſecurity. He renewed the 
trial by juries, which, by the barbarous method 
of camp- fight, was almoſt grown obſolete. He 
demoliſhed all the new-erected caſtles that had 
been built in the times of anarchy and general 
confuſion; and, to ſecure the kingdom more ef- 
fectually againſt any threatened invaſion, he eſta- 
bliſhed a well armed militia, with proper accoutre- 
ments, ſpecified in the act, who were to defend 
the realm upon any emergency. | 
i But it was not in the power of wiſdom to con- 
ciliate the turbulent and amibitious ſpirits of his 
ſons, who, not contented with rebelling againſt 
their father, now warmly proſecuted their enmi- 
ties againſt each other. Richard, whom Henry 
A. 1 had made maſter of Guienne, and who 
1189, had already diſplayed great marks of 
* valour in humbling his mutinous barons, 
£25 refuſed 
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refuſed to obey his father's orders in doing homage 
to his elder brother for that dutchy. _ Young 
Henry and Geoffty, uniting their arms, . 
war into their brother's dominions; and while the 
king was endeavouring to compoſe their differ- 
ences, he found himſelf ſecretly conſpired againſt 
by all. What the reſult of this conſpiracy might 
be, is uncertain; for it was defeated by the death 
of young Henry, who died in the twenty-ſixth 
year of his age, of a fever at Martel, not without 
the deepe!t remorſe for his undutiful conduct to- 
wards his ſather, 5 

As this prince left no poſterity, Richard , B. 
was become heir in his room; and he g : 
ſoon diſcovered the ſame ardent ambition 1183. 
that had miſled his elder brother. He refuſed to 
obey his father'{ commands in giving up Guienne, 
which he had been put in poſſeſſion of; and 
even made preparations to attack his brother 
Geoffry, who was poſſeſſed of Britany. No 
ſconer was this breach made up, at the interceſſion 
of the queen, than Geoffry broke out into vio- 
lence, and demanded Anjou to be annexed to his 
dominions of Britany. This being refuſed him, 
he followed the old undutiful method of procurin 
redreſs, fled to the court of France, and A 
to levy -an enemy againft his father. Henry was 
freed from the danger that threatened him on 
that quarter, by the affliction of his ſon's death, 
who was killed in a tournament at Paris. The loſs 
of this prince gave few, except the king himſelf, 
any uneaſineſs, as he was univerſally hated, and 
went among the people under the opprobrious name 
of The Child of Perdition. 

But the death of the prince did not wholly re- 
move the cauſe of this revolt; for Philip, the 
king of France, diſputed his title to the wardſhip 


of Arthur, the ſon of Geoffry, who was now be- 
come 
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come duke of Britany, upon the death of his fa- 
ther. Some other cauſes of diſſenſion enflamed 
the diſpute between the two monarchs. Philip 
had once more debauched Richard from his duty; 
and infiſted upon his marriage being completed 
with Adelais, the ſiſter of the king of France; and 
threatened to enforce his — by a formi- 
dable invaſion. In conſequence of this claim, ano- 
ther conference was held between Giſors and Trie, 
the uſual place of meeting, under a vaſt elm, that 
is ſaid to have ſhaded more than an acre. It was 
in the midſt of this conference upon their mutual 
rights, that a new object of intereſt was offered 
to their conſideration; and that quickly bore 
down all ſecular conſiderations” before it. The 
archbiſhop of Tyre appeared before the aſſembly 
in the moſt miſerable habit, and with looks calcu- 
lated to inſpire compaſſion. He had come from 
the Holy land, and had ſeen the oppreſſion of the 
Chriſtians, who were appointed to defend the 
Holy Sepulchre, and was a witneſs of the triumph 
of the infidels. He painted the diſtreſſes of thoſe 
champions of the croſs in the moſt pathetic man- 
ner; he deplored their bravery and their misfor- 
tunes. The Chriſtians about a century before, 
had attacked and taken Jeruſalem ; but the Sa- 
racens recovered courage after the firſt torrent of 
ſucceſs was paſt, and being every day reinforced 
by freſh ſupplies, at laſt conquered by perſeverance 
a band of warriors, who, in common, preferring 
celibacy to marriage, had not multiplied, in the 
ordinary methods of population. The holy city 
itſelf was ſoon retaken by the victorious arms of 
. Saladen, and al] Paleſtine, except a few maritime 
towns, was entirely ſubdued. Nothing now 
therefore remained of thoſe boaſted conqueſts 
that had raiſed the glory, and enflamed the zeal 
of the weſtern world; and nothing was to be _— 
| 5 > 
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of what near a century before had employed the 
efforts of all the nobleſt ſpirits of Europe to acquire; 
The weſtern Chriſtians were aſtoniſhed at receĩv- 
ing this diſmal intelligence ; the whole audience 
burſt into tears; the two kings laid aſide their ani - 
moſity, and agreed to convert their whole atten- 
tion to the reſcuing Jeruſalem from the hands of 
the infidels, They inſtantly therefore took the 
croſs; many of their moſt conſiderable vaſſals imi- 
tated their example; and as the emperor Frederic I. 
entered into the ſame confederacy, it was univer- 
ſally expected that nothing could reſiſt their unit- 
ed endeavours. But it was the fate of Henry to 
be croſſed in his moſt darling purſuits by bis un- 
dutiful and ungrateful children, i a ele 
Richard, who had long wiſhed to have all the 
glory of ſuch an expedition to himſelf, and who 
could not bear to have even his father a partner in 
his victories, entered into a confederacy with the 
king of France, who promiſed to confirm him in 
thole wiſhes, at which he ſo ardently aſpired. He 
therefore began by making an inroad into the terri- 
tories of the count of Thoulouſe, a vaſſal to the king 
of France; and this monarch, in order to retaliate, 
carried war into the provinces of Berri and Au- 
vergne, Henry, who was apprized of their ſecret 
contederacy, nevertheleſs attempted to make depre- 
dations in turn upon the dominions of the French 
king. Conferences were propoſed, attended, and 
diſmiſſed. At length Henry found himſelf obliged 
to give up all hopes of taking the croſs, and com- 
pelled to enter upon a war with France and his eldeſt 
ſon, who were unnaturally leagued againſt him, 
He now ſaw the confederacy daily gaining ground, 
Fort Bernard fell firſt into the hands of the enemy 
Mans was next taken by aſſault; Amboiſe, Chau- 
mont, and Chatteau de Loire, opened their gates 
upon the enemy's appearance; Tours e 
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ed; and the king who had retired to Saumur, and 
| had daily inſtances of the cowardice and infidelity 
of his governors, expected the moſt diſmal iſſue of 
all his enterprizes. While he was in this ſtate of 
deſpondency, the duke of Burgundy, the count of 
Flanders and archbiſhop of Rheims interpoſed their 
good offices; and at lf a treaty was concluded, in 
which he ſubmitted to many mortifying conceſ- 
ſions. It was agreed that Richard ſhould marry the 
princeſs Adelais, and be crowned king of England 
during the life-time of his father. It was ſtipulated, 
that Hen ſhould pay twenty thouſand marks to 
the king of France, as a compenſation for the charges 
of the war; that his own barons ſhould engage to 
make him obſerve this treaty ; and in caſe of vio- 
lating it, to join Philip and Richard againſt him; 
and that all his vaſſals who eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Richard, ſhould receive an indemnity for the of- 
fence. Theſe were terms ſufficiently humiliating 
toa prince accuſtomed to give, not to receive, com- 
mands; but what was his reſentment, when, upon 
demanding a liſt of the barons that were to be thus 
pardoned, he found his fon John, his favourite 
child, among the number. He had long borne an 
infirm ſtate of body with calm reſignation ; he had 
ſeen his children rebel without much emotion ; he 
faw his own ſon his conqueror, himſelf bereft of 
his power, reduced to the condition of a fugitive, 
and almoſt ſuppliant, in his old age; and all this 
he endured with tranquillity of temper : but when 
he ſaw that child, whoſe intereſts always lay next 
his heart, among the number of thoſe who were 
in rebellion againſt him, he could no longer con- 
tain hisindignation. He broke out into expreſſions 
of the utmoſt deſpair; curſed the day in which he 
had received his miſerable being ; and beſtowed on 
his ungrateful children a malediction, which he 
never after could be prevailed upon to retract. The 
22 | more 
—_ 
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more his heart was diſpoſed to friendſhip and affec- 
tion, the more he reſented this barbarous return; 
and now not having one corner in his heart where 
he could look for comfort, or fly for refuge from his 
conflicting paſſions, he loſt all his former vivacity. 
A lingering fever, cauſed by. a broken heart, ſoon 
after terminated his life and his miſeries. He died 
at the caſtle of Chinon, near Saumur. 

His corpſe was conveyed by his natural ſon - 
Geoffry, who of all his children behaved with duty, 
to the nunnery of Fontevrault ; and next day, while 
it lay in the abbey-church, Richard, chancing to 
enter, was ſtruck with horror at the fight. At 
his approach, the blood was ſeen to gulf out at 
the mouth and noſtrils of the corpſe; and this 
which, without doubt, was accidental, was inter- 
preted by the ſuperſtition of the times, as the moſt 
dreadful rebuke. Richard could not endure the 
ſight. He exclaimed that he was his father's mur- 
derer; and expreſſed a ſtrong, though late, ſenſe 
of that undutiful conduct, which brought his parent 
to an untimely grave, | 

Thus died Henry, in the fifty-eighth , D 
year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his : 189 ; 
reign; in the courſe of which he diſplay- __ 
ed all the abilities of a politician, all the ſagacity of 
a legiſlator, and all the magnanimity of an hero. 
He was of a middle ſtature, ſtrong and well pro- 
portioned, his countenance was lively and engag- 
ing; his converſation affable and entertaining; his 
elocution eaſy, perſuaſive, and ever at command. 
When he could enjoy leiſure, he recreated himſelf, 
either in learned converſation or reading, and he 
cultivated his natural talents by ſtudy above any 
prince of his time. During his reign, all foreign 
improvements in literature and — in laws 
and arts, ſeem to have been, in a meafure, 
tranſplanted into England. The little 
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the Saxon prieſts, which was confined to church hiſ- 
tory, and legendary tales, was now exchanged for 
the ſubtilties of ſchool- philoſophy. The homely 
manners of the great were ſoftened by the pomps of 
chivalry. The people, however, were as yet, far 
from being civilized; and even in their cities, where 
the ſocial arts were beſt cultivated, there were amaz- 
ing inſtances of barbarity. It was common, for 
inſtance, in London, for great numbers, to the 
amount of an hundred, or more, of the ſons and rela- 
tions of eminent citizens, to form themſelves into a 
confederacy to plunder and rob their more wealth 
neighbours. By theſe crimes it was become 00 
dangerous to walk the ſtreets at night, that the citi- 
zens, aſter dark, were obliged to continue within 
doors. A band of theſe rufhans had one day attack- 
ed the houſe of a rich citizen, with an intention to 
lunder it. They had already broke through a 
= wall with hammers and wedges; and were ac- 
tually entering the houſe ſword in hand, when the 
Citizen, in compleat armour, ſupported by his ſer- 
vants, appeared in the paſſage to oppoſe them. He 
cut off the right hand cf the firſt robber that enter- ' 
ed; and made ſuch a noble reſiſtance, that his neigh- 
bours had time to aſſemble, and come to his relief, 
The man who loſt his hand was caught; and was 
tempted by the promiſe of a pardon to reveal his 
confederates, among whom was one John Senex, 
eſteemed among the richeſt and the beſt born citi- 
zens of London. He was convicted by the ordeal 
trial; and though he offered five hundred marks 
for his life, the king refuſed the money, and order- 
ed him to be hanged. © | 
Henry left —— two legitimate ſons, Richard 
who ſucceeded him; and John, who inherited no 
territory, and therefore received, the ſurname of 
Lackland. He left three legitimate daughters, 
Maud who was merriod, to the Nuke of SaKAnY, 
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Eleanor married to Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, and 
Joan, to William, king of Sicily. He left two na 
tural ſons by Roſamond ; Richard Longſword, 

was afterwards married to the * heire 


of the earl of Saliſbury; and Geoffry, who was 
afterwards archbiſhop of York. = 
CHAP. IX. 
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ICHARD, who ſucceeded to the thr 
without oppoſition, ſeemed reſolyed to diſ- 
courage future diſobedience, by diſmiſſing from his 
ſervice all thoſe who had aſſiſted him in his former 
undutiſul conduct. Thoſe who had ſeconded his re- 
bellion, inſtead of meeting with that truſt and ho- 
nour which they expected, were treated with ſcorn 
ond negle&. He retained in his ſervice all the loyal 
adherents of the late king; and more than once ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe who were faithful to one ſovereign 
would probably continue fo to another. He inſtant- 
ly, upon his acceſſion, , releaſed his mother from 
confinement; and was profuſe in heaping fayours 
upon his brother John, who afterwards made but a 
very indifferent return for this indulgence.  . * 
Bur the king was no way ſuſpicious in his tem- 
per; nor did he give much attention to his own ſe- 
curity, being more earneſtly ſolicitous of tame. A 
romantic deſire for ſtrange adventures, and an im- 
moderate zeal for the external rites of Chriſtianity, 
were the ruling paſſions of the times. By theſe 
alone glory was to be acquired; and by theſe Ri- 
chard only hoped for glory. The Jews, who had 
been for ſome time encreaſing in the kingdom, were 
the firſt who fell a ſacrifice to the enthuſiaſtic zeal 
of the people; and great numbers of them were 
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ſlaughtered by the citizens of London, upon the 
very day of the king's coronation. Five hundred 
of that infatuated people had retired into Vork caſ- 
tle for ſafety; but finding themſelves ubable to de- 
fend the place, they — to periſh by killing 
one another, rather than truſt the fury of their perſe- 
cutors. Having taken this gloomy reſolution, they 
firſt murdered their wives and children; next threw 
the dead bodies over the wal] againſt their enemies, 
who attempted to ſcale it; and then ſetting fire to 
the houſes, periſhed in the flames. | 

This horrid maſſacre, which was in itſelf ſo im- 
politic and unjuſt, inſtead of tarniſhing the luſtre 
of this monarch's reign, was then conſidered as a 
| Moſt ſplendid commencement of his government; 

and the people were from thence led to form the 
moſt favourable ſentiments of his future glory, 
Nor was it long before he ſhewed himſelf perfectly 
fitted to gratify their moſt romantic deſires. Per- 
haps impelled more by a love of military glory, 
than aCtuated by ſuperſtition, he reſolved upon an 
expedition to the Holy Land, and took every me- 
thod to raiſe money for ſo expenſive an undertak- 
ing. His father had left him a treaſure of aboye 
an hundred thouſand marks; and this ſum he en- 
deavoured to augment by all expedients, however 
pernicious to the public, or dangerous to royal ay- 
thority. He ſet up to ſale the revenues and manors 
of the crown, and ſeveral offices of the greateſt 
truſt and power. Liberties, charters, caſtles, and 
employments, were given to the beſt bidders. 
When ſome of his friends ſuggeſted the danger at- 
tending this venality, he told them, he would fell 
the city of London itſelf, if he could find a purcha- 
ſer. In theſe times we find but one man who was 
honeſt enough to retire from employment, when 
places were thus become ignominious. This was 
the great lawyer Glanyille, who reſigned his poſt of 
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juſticary, and took the croſs. Richard was not 
much diſpleaſed at his reſignation, as he was able 
ſhortly after to ſell his employment to Hugh, biſhop 
of Durham, who gave a thouſand marks for the 
office. Thus the king, elated with the hopes of 
fame, was blind to gvery other conſideration. Nu- 
merous exaCtions were praCtiſed upon people of all 
ranks and ſtations; menaces, promiſes, expoſtula- 
tions, were uſed to fright the timid, or allure the 
avaricious. A zealous preacher of thoſe times was 
ſo far emboldened as to remonſtrate againſt the 
king's conduct; and adviſed him to part with his 
three daughters, which were pride, avarice, and ſen- 
ſuality. To this Richard readily replied, & You 
« counſel right, my friend; and I have already pro- 
& vide huſbands for them all. I will diſpoſe of 
« my pride to the templars; my avarice to the 
„ monks ; and as for my ſenſuality, the clergy ſhall 
« ſhare that among them.” At length, the king 
having got together a ſufficientſupply for his under- 
taking; and having even ſold his ſuperiority oyer 


* y Y 
tue kingdom of Scotland, which had been acquired 


in the lait reign, for a moderate ſum, he ſet out for 
the Holy Land, whither he was impelled by repeat- 
ed meſſages from the king of France, who was 
r:ady to embark in the fame enterprize. 

The tirit place of rendez vous for the two armies 
of England and France was the plains of Verelay, 
on the borders of Burgundy, where, when Richard 
and Philip arrived, they found their armies amount- 
ing to an huadred thouſand fi guting men. Theſe 
were all ardent in tae cauſe; the flower of all the 
military in both dominions, aud provided with all 
the implements and accoutrements of war. Here 
the French prince, and the Engliſh, entered into 
the molt ſolemn engagemeats of mutual ſupport ; 
and having determined to condu & their armies to 
tae Holy Land by ſea, they parted, one for * 
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the other for Marſeilles, with a view of meeting 
the fleets that were to attend them at their reſpec. 
tive ſtations. It was not long after that both fleets 
at to ſea; and nearly about the ſame time were 
obliged, by ſtreſs of weather, to take ſhelter in 
Meflina, the capital of Sicily, where they were de- 
tained during the whole winter. Richard took up 
his quarters in the fuburbs, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
a ſmall fort, which commanded the harbour. Philip 
quartered his troops in the town, and lived upon 
good terms with the Sicilian, king. | 
It is now unknown what gave rife to a quarrel, 
which happened ſoon after, between the Sicilians 
and the Engliſh; it is doubtful whether the intrigues 
| of the French, king, or the violent proceedings of 
Richard. Certain it is, that the Meflineſe ſoon 
took occaſion to treat the Engliſh with great inſo- 
lence, ſhut their gates, manned their walls, and 
ſet Richard at defiance. Richard, who had hither- 
to acted as 4 friend, endeavoured to uſe the media- 
tion of Philip to compromiſe this quarrel.z but 
While the two monarchs were yet in deliberation, a 
body of Sicilians iſſued from the town, and attacked 
the Engliſh with great impetuoſity. This infulr 
was lufficient to excite the fury of Richard, who 
naturally bold, and conſcious of his own ſuperior 
force, affaulted the city with ſuch fury, that it was 
Toon taken, and the ſtandard of England diſplayed 
on the ramparts. Philip, who conlidered the place 
as his quarters, exclaimed againſt the infult, and 
ordered ſome of his troops to pull down that mark 
of his diſgrace. Lo this, however, Richard return- 
ed for anſwer, that he was willing to take down 
the ſtandard, ſince it diſpleaſed his aſſociate; but 
that no power on earth ſhould compel him to do 
ſo. This was ſufficient to produce a mutual jea- 
Touſy between theſe two princes, which never after 
ſubſided; but which was {till more enflamed by the 
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Many were the miſtruſts, and the mutual recon 
ciliations between theſe: two manarchs, which were 
very probably enflamed by the Sicilian king's endea- 
vours; at length, however, having ſettled | contro, 
verſies, they ſet fail for the 8 where the 
French arrived long before the Engliſh. The lit- 
tle knowledge that was then had of the art of ſail- 
ing, made that paſlage by ſea very long and dange- 
ous, Which is now confidered as ſo trifling, - Rich- 
ard's fleet was once more encountered by a tempeſt, 
and two of the ſhips driven upon the coaſt of the 
illand of Cyprus. Iſaac, who was then prince of 
that country, either impelled by avarice, or willi 
to diſcourage the reſt of Richards Jeet from land- 
ing, pillaged the ſhips that were ſtranded, and threw 
the ſeamen and ſoldiers into priſon. But Richard, 
who ſoon after arrived, took ample. vengeance for 
that injury, He diſembarked his troops, defeated 
the tyrant, entered the capital by ſtorm, oblig 
Iaac to ſurrender at diſcretion, and took the tan 
into his own poſſeſſion. It was there that * 
married Berengaria, daughter to the king of Na- 
varre, who had attended him in his expedition; 
and whom he had preferred to Adelais, the king of 
France's ſiſter, whoſe charms were not fo powerful, 
or whoſe fidelity was more ſuſpected. 

Upon the arrival of the Engliſh army in Paleſ- 
tine, fortune was ſeen to declare more openly in 
favour of the common cauſe. The French and 
Engliſh princes ſeemed to forget their ſecret jea- 
louſies, and act in concert. In beſieging the city 
of Acres, while the one made the attack the other 
guarded the trenches; and this duty they formed 
each day alternately. By this conduct that garriſon, 
aiter a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, was obliged to 
capitulate; and, upon condition of having their 
lives ſpared, they promiſed to reſtore all the pri- 

| I 3 ſoners 
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foners that had been made by the Saracens, and to 
deliver up the wood of the true croſs. Such were 
the amazing advantages that attended an enter- | 
prize that had laid Aſia in blood; and had, in a 
great meaſure, depopulated Europe of its braveſt 
forces. h 
Immediately after the conqueſt of this place, 
Philip, either diſguſted at the aſcendant aſſumed 


by Richard, and perhaps diſpleafed at his fuperior 


popularity, declared his reſolution of retiring to 
France, He pleaded the bad Rate of his hcalth in 
excuſe for his deſertion; and, to give a colour 
to his friendly profeſſions, he left Richard ten 
thouſand of his troops under the command of the 
duke of Burgundy. Richard, being now left ſole 
A.D conductor of the war, went on from 
victory to victory. The chriſtian ad- 

| venturers under his command, deter- 
mined to beſiege the renowned city of Aſcalon, 
in order to prepare the way for attacking Jeruſalem 
with greater advantage. Saladine, the moſt re- 
nowned of all the Saracen monarchs, was reſolv- 
ed to diſpute their march, and placed himſelf 
upon the road with an army of three hundred 
thouſand men. This was a day equal to Richard's 
wiſhes, this an enemy worthy his higheſt ambition. 
The Engliſh cruſades were victorious. Richard, 
when the wings of his army were defeated, led on 
the main body in perſon, and reſtored the bat- 
tle. The Saracens fled in the utmoſt confuſion ; 
and no leſs than forty thouſand of their number 
periſhed on the field of battle. Aſcalon ſoon 
furrencered after this victory: other cities of 
Jeſs note followed the example, and Richard was 
at haſt able to advance within ſight of Jeruſalem, 
the object of his long and ardent expectations. 
But, juſt at this glorious juncture, his ambition 
was to ſufter a total overthrow ; upon a 
is 
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his forces, and conſidering his abilities to proſecute 
the ſiege, he found that his army was ſo waſted with 
famine, fatigue, and even with victory, that theß 
were neither able, nor willing to ſecond the views 
of their commander. It appeared, therefore, abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to come to an accommodation with 
Saladin ; and a truce for three years was according- 
ly concluded, in which it was agreed, that the ſea- 
port towns of Paleſtine ſhould remain in the hands 
of the chriſtians ; and that all of that religion ſhould 
be permitted to make their pilgrimage to Jeruſalem 
in perfect fecurity.- pe LN 
Richard, having thus concluded his expedition 
with more glory than advantage, began to think of 
returning. home, and of enjoying in' tranquillit 
thoſe honours which he had reaped: with ſo much 
danger. But he was at a loſs how to proceed. 
If he ſhould take ſhipping, and return by the way 
he came, he muſt neceſſarily put himſelf into the 
power of the king of France, from whoſe reſent- 
ment he had every thing to fear. No way, there- 
fore, was left but by going more to the north ; 
wherefore taking ſhipping for Italy, he was once 
more wrecked: near Aquileia, From thence di- 
recting his travels towards Raguſa, and putting 
on the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, he reſolved to make 
his way, in that private manner, through Ger- 
many. But unfortunately, his intentions and 
perſon were not ſo concealed, but that his qua- 
lity was ſuſpected; and the governor of Iſtria 
purſued him; in order to make him a priſoner. 
Being thus forced from the direct road, and now. 
become a fugitive, he was obliged to paſs by 
Vienna, where his expences and liberalities be- 
traying his dignity, —_ diſguiſed in the habit 
of a pilgrim, he was arreſted by Leopold duke of 
Auſtria, who commanded him to be impriſoned 
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and loaded with ſhackles;. to the diſgrace of 
honour and humanity. This prince had ſerved. 
under Richard at the ſiege of Acres; and being 
diſguſted on ſome affront, offered him by his 
commander on. that occaſion, he took this baſe 
method of retaliating the injury, His avarice, | 
alfo, might have had a ſhare in this procedure, 
as he expected a large ſhare of that ranſom which 
he knew would be given by the Engliſh co extri- 
cate their king from bondage. Henry the ſixth, 
who was then emperor of Germany, was equally - 
an enemy to Richard, on account of the alliance 
contracted between him, and 'Tancred king of 
Sicily, by his marriage with Berengaria, hen 
therefore, ſhortly after, he received the news 
of Richards being in cuſtody, he required the 
priſoner to be delivered up to him, and ſtipulated 
a large ſum of money to the duke as a reward for 
this * Thus the king of England, who had 
long filled the world with his fame, was baſely 
thrown into a dungeon, and loaded with irons, 
by thoſe who, 1 to reap à ſordid advan- 
tage from his misfortunes. It was a long time 
before his ſubjects in England knew what was 
become of their beloved monarch. So little in- 
tercourſe was there between different nations at 
that time, that this diſcovery is ſaid by ſome to- 
have been made by a poor k rench minſtrel, who 
playing upon his harp near the fortreſs in which 
Richard was confined, a tune which he knew that 
unhappy monarch was fond of, he was anſwered 
by the king from within, who with his harp play- 
ed the ſame tune; and thus diſcovered the place 
of his confinement. . | | 
In the mean time, while Richard was thus 
fruitleſsly victorious, and afterwards miſerably 
confined, his affairs in England were in a very 
unproſperous ſituation. The kingdom, as * 2 
efore 
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before obſerved, was put under the government gf 
two prelates, one of whom had bought his places 
and the other had riſen to it by the meaneſt arts 
of adulatien. Fhe biſhop. of Durham was igno- 
rant and - avaricious. Longchamp his colleague 
was naturally proud, and ſtill more elated by the 
confcioulnels of poſſeſſing his maſter's favour, 
Tempers ſo oppoſite ſoon began their enmity 5 
and Longchamp went even fo far, as to arreſt 
the perſon of his colleague; who was obliged to 
reſign his power to obtain his liberty. It was to 
no purpoſe, that the — by his letters command- 
ed Longchamp to replace his co-adjutor; this 
haughty prelate refuſed to obey, alleging that he 
knew the king's ſecret intentions better than to 
comply. He proceeded, therefore, till to govern 
the kingdom alone ; and as he knew his ſituation 
was precarious, he encreaſed the number of his 
= without which, he never ventured from 
is palace. In the univerſal diſguſt which. ſo 
much power and magnificence naturally produced 
againſt him, there was none in the kingdom har- 
dy enough to controul his will, except Jobn 
the king's brother, who having been perſonalh 
diſobliged by this prelate, was willing to catc 
the preſent favourable occaſion, of univerſal gifs 
content, to oppoſe himſelf to his power. He 
accordingly ventured to ſummon, at Reading, a 
general council of the nobility and prelates ; and 
cited Longchamp to appear before them. Longs 
champ, ſenſible of his own infalence, and their 
enmity, was unwilling to truſt himſelf into their 
power, but ſhut himſelf up in the Tower of 
London. From thence he fied, in the diſguiſe of 
a female habit, beyond ſea; upon which the 
archbiſhop of Rouen was made F in his 
room. Theſe diſſenſions were ſoon known by 
the king of France, = by this W 
| 5 
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ed from the Holy Land. He made all poſſible uſe 
of Longchamp's reſentment to divide the Engliſh 
ſtill more effectually; and even had almoſt pre- 
vailed upon John, to throw off his allegiance, by 
an offer of putting him in poſleſſion of all Richard's 


continental poſſeſſions, 


It was in this precarious fituation of affairs, 
that the Engliſh were firſt informed of the cap- 
tivity of their beloved monarch, and the baſe 
treatment he had received, without even the 
colour of juſtice to gloſs over the injury. The 
Queen Dowager was particularly enraged at the 
treatment of her favourite fon, She wrote rei- 
terated letters to Pope Celeſtine, to excite his 
compaſſion, or his indignation; but all to very lit- 
tle purpoſe. The people teſtified their regard 
for him with all the marks of violence and deſpair. 
The clergy conſidered him as a ſufterer in the cauſe 
of the church; and all mouths were filled with 
the nobleneſs of his actions, and the greatneſs of 
his fall. But while theſe teſtihed the ſincerity of 
their forrow, there were ſome that ſecretly rejoic- 
ed in his difaſter, and did all they could to prolong, 
the term of his captivity. Of this number was 
the king of France, his ancient enemy, and his 


own brother John, who, forgetting every tie of 


kindred, duty, or gratitude, on the firſt invitation 
from Philip, ſuddenly went abroad, and held a 
conference with him, in which the perpetual cap- 
tivity of Richard was agreed upon. He ſtipulated 
to deliver into Philip's hands a great part of Nor- 
mandy; and in return, he received the French 
king's aſſurances of being ſecured on the Engliſh 
throne; and fome ſay that he did homage for the 
crown of England. In conſequence of. this treaty, 
Philip invaded Normandy, the fortreſſes of which 
were delivered up to him after a colour of oppo- 
fition; and all but Rouen were ſubjected to his 

authority, 
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authority. John, on his ſide, was equally aſſidu- 
ous to ſecure England; and, upon his arrival in 
London, claimed the throne, as being heir to the 
brother, of whoſe death he pretended to have re- 
ceived certain intelligence. But in this the trai- 
tor's expeCtations were diſappointed, His claim 
was rejected by all the barons, who took ſuch mea- 
ſures to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom, 
that John was obliged. to return to the continent, 
and openly to acknowledge his alliance with the 
king of France. | 7 | 
In the mean time, the unhappy Richard ſuffer- 
ed all the mortifications that malicious tyranny 
could inflict. The emperor, in order to render 
him more impatient for the recovery of his liberty, . 
and make him ſubmit to the payment of a large 
ranſom, treated him with the greateſt ſeverity, .- 
and reduced him to a condition worſe than that of 
the meaneſt malefator. Richard, however, was 
too noble-ſpirited to be meanly depreſſed by thoſe 
indignities. As he did not know vrhat extremi- 
ties he might be reduced to, or what condeſcen- 
ſions he might be obliged to make, he wrote to 
the juſticiary of England to obey. no orders that 
ſhould come from him, if they ſeemed in the, 
leaſt contrary to his honour, or the good of the 
nation. His precautions were well founded; for 
the emperor, willing to intimidate him, had him 
even accuſed at the Net of Worms cf many crimes , 
and miſdemeanors, partly to Juſtify his own cruelty, 
and partly to ſwell the ae ere he was: 
charged with making an alliance with Tancred, 
the uſurper of Sicily; of turning the gms of the 
cruſade againſt a chriſtian prince; Maffronti 
the duke of Auftria before Acres; of obſtructing, 
the progreſs-of the chriſtian arms, by his conteſts. 
with the king of France; of concluding a truce 


with Saladin, and leaving Jeruſalem in the * 
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of the infidels. Theſe frivolous charges were 
heard by Richard with becoming indignation. - 
He even waved his dignity to anſwer them; and 
ſo fully vindicated himſelf before the princes who 
compoſed the diet, that they exclaimed loudly 
againſt the conduct of the emperor, while the 
even threatened him with excommunication. 

his barbarous monarch now ſaw that he could 
no longer detain his priſoner. . He therefore was 
willing to liſten to terms of accommodation. A 
ranſom was agreed upon, which amounted to an 
hundred dad. fifty thouſand marks, or about three 
hundred thouſand pounds of our money. Of this, 
Richard was to pay one hundred thouſand, before 
he received his liberty; and ſixty- ſeven hoſtages 
were to be delivered for the remainder. The 
agreement being thus made, Richard ſent Hubert, 


one of his faithful followers in the Holy Land, to 


England, with the terms upon which he was to 
receive his liberty, and with a commithon to raiſe 


money for that purpoſe. 


In the feudal times, every military tenant was, 


by Coe to give aid for the ranſom of his 
lord fro 


captivity. The tax arifing from this 


- obligation was accordingly raiſed throughout the 


kingdom, and aſſeſſed by itinerant juſtices. But 
the ardour of the people outwent the cool offerings 
of their duty; great ſums were raiſed by volunta- 

contribution, to purchaſe the freedom of their 
king. The churches and monaſteries melted down. 


their plate; the biſhops, abbots, and nobles, paid 


a fourth of their annual income ; the inferior clergy - 
contributed a tenth of their tythes, and the requi- 
fite ſum was thus at length amaſſed ; with which 
queen Eleanor, and the juſticiary immediately fet 
out for Germany, 7 

While the Engliſh were thus piouſly employed, 
in preparing ſor the ranſoc of ther king, Philip 
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was as affiduouſly occupied in endeavouring to 
prolong Richard's captivity, As he had the 
paſkons of the emperor to werk upon, whom he 
knew to be avaricious to the laſt de he made 
him freſh propoſals ftill more lucrative than thoſe 
which had been agreed upon for Richard's ranſom. 
He offered to marry the emperor's daughter, and 
to gratify him with a ſum equal to the ranſom, if 
he would only detain his prifoner for one year 
more in captivity. The emperor therefore per- 
ceived, that he had concluded a treaty with Rich- 
ard too haftily, and repented of his raſhneſs. He 
was very willing to ſacrifice every conſideration of 
honour or juſtice; but then he feared the reſent 
ment of his princes, who, in theſe feudal times, 
had power to puniſh his injuſtice. Thus he con- 
tinued fluctuating between his avarice and his 
fears, between different motives, equally ſordid, 
until the day fed for the king's deliverance 
arrived. His releaſement from captivity-was per- 
formed with great ceremony at Mentz, in preſence 
of the German nobility; the money was paid by 
queen Eleanor, the hoſtages were delivered as a 
ſecurity for the remainder, and Richard once 
more reſtored to freedom, In the mean time, 
the emperor beheld his releaſement with an agita- 
tion of all the malignant paſſions. He could not 
bear to ſee one he had made his enemy in a ſtate 
of felicity; he could not bear to loſe the ſuperior 
advantages that were offered for his detention. 
All his terrors from his own ſubjects gave way 
to the fuperior dictates of avarice; he therefore © 
once more reſolved to ſend him back to his former 
priſon, and gave orders to have him. purſued 
and arreſted. But luckily, the meflengers were 
too late. Richard, well acquainted with his per- 
fidy, and ſecretly apprized of the offers of the 
French king, had ordered ſome ſhipping to — 
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tend him at the mouth of the Scheld ; ſo that upon 
his arriving at the plice of embarking, he went 


inſtantly on board, although the wind was againſt 


him, and was out of ſight of land when his pur- 
ſuers reached Antwerp. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Engliſh, 
upon ſeeing their monarch return, after all his at- 
chievements and ſufferings. He made his entry 
into London in triumph; and ſuch was the profu- 
ſion of wealth ſhewn dy the citizens, that the Ger- 
man lords, who attended him, were heard to ſay, 
that if the emperor had known of their affluence, 
he would not fo eaſily have parted with their king. 
He, ſoon after, ordered himfelf to be crowned a- 
new at Wincheſter. He convoked a general coun- 
eil at Nottingham, at which he confiſcated all his 
traiterous brother's poſſeſſions; and then having 
made proper preparations for avenging himſelf on 
the king of France, he ſet fail with a ſtrong body 
of forces for Normandy. 

Richard was but one day landed, when his 
faithleſs brother John came to make ſubmiſſion, 
and to throw himſelf at his monarch's feet. It 
A. D. Was not without ſome degree of reſent- 

17 * ment, that Richard received a prince 

94: who had all along been leagued with 
his mortal enemy againſt him, However, at the 
interceſſion of queen Eleanor, he was. received 
into favour. © I forgive him,” ſaid the king, 
“ and I wiſh I could as caſily forget his offences as 
« he will forget my pardon.” This condeſcenſion 
was not loſt upon a man, whoſe heart, though na- 
turally bad, was not yet dead to every ſentiment of 
humanity. From that time he ſerved him faith- 
fully; and did him ſignal ſervices in his battles 
with the king of France, which followed ſoon 
after. Theſe wars, which produced no remarka- 
ble event, nor were ſucceeded þy any permanent 
| conſequences, 
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conſequences, only ſerved to keep the , 
animoſity of the two nations alive, op J 
without fixing their claims or preten- 95. 
ſions. The moſt remarkable circumſtance, in the 
tedious journals of theſe tranſactions, is the tak- 
ing the biſhop of Beauvais captive at the head of 
his vaſſals, and his bong put in priſon by Richard. 
When the pope demanded his liberty, and claimed 
him as a child of the church, the king ſent his 
holineſs the bloody coat of mail, which that 
prelate had worn in battle; aſking whether that 
was the coat of his ſen. The cruelty of both 
parties was in this manner enflamed by inſult and 
revenge. Both kings frequently put out the eyes 
of their priſoners, and treaties were concluded 
and broke with very little repugnance. At length, 
the pope's legate induced them to commence a 
treaty, which promiſed to be attended with a firmer 
reconciliation; but the death of Richard put an 
end to the conteſt. 

Aymar, viſcount of Limoges, a vaſſal A. D 
of the crown, had taken poffeffon oe $2 
treaſure which was found by one of his V 199. 8 
peaſants in digging a field; and to ſecure the 
remainder, he ſent a part of it to the king. Rich- 
ard, as ſuperior lord, ſenſible that he had a right 
to the whole, inſiſted on its being ſent him; and, 
upon refuſal, attacked the caſtle of Chalus, where 
he underſtood this treaſure had been depoſited. 
On the fourth day of the ſiege, as he was riding 
round the place to obſerve where the aſſault might 
be given with the faireſt ſucceſs, he was aimed 
at by one Bertram de Jourdon, an archer from 
the caſtle, and pierced in the ſhoulder with an 
arrow. The wound was not in itſelf dangerous; 
but an unſkilful ſurgeon endeavouring to diſen- 
gage the arrow from the fleſh, ſo rankled the 
wound that Vit mortified, and brought on fatal 
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ſymptoms. Richard, when he found his end ap- 
proaching, made a will, in which he bequeathed 
the kingdom with all its treaſure, to his bro. 
ther John, except a fourth part which he diſtri- 
buted among his ſervants. He ordered. alſo, that 
the archer who had ſhot him, ſhould be brought 
into his preſence, and demanded what injury he 
had done him that he ſhould take away his life ? 
The priſoner anſwered with deliberate intrepidity : 
« You killed, with your own hands, my father, 
and my two brothers; and you intended to have 
hanged me. I am now in your power, and my 
torments may give you revenge; but I will endure 
them with pleaſure, ſince it is my confolation, 
that I have rid the world of a tyrant.” Richard, 
ſtruck with this anſwer, ordered the ſoldier to be 
preſented with one hundred ſhillings, and ſet at 
liberty ; but Marcade the general who commanded 
under him, like a true ruffian, ordered him to be 
flayed alive and then hanged. Richard died in the 
tenth year of his reign, and the forty-ſecond of his 
age, leaving only one natural ſon, called Philip be- 
hind him. 

Richard bad all the qualities that could gain 
the admiration and love of a barbarous age, and 
few of thoſe that could enſure the approbation of 
his more refined. poſterity. He was open, mag- 
nanimous, generous, and brave to a degree of 
romantic exceſs. But then he was cruel, proud, 
and reſentful. He valued neither the blood, nor 
the treaſure of his and he enfeebled his 
Rates by uſeleſs expeditions, and wars calculated 
rather to promote his own revenge than their 
intereſts. During this reign, the inferior orders 
of the people ſeemed to encreaſe in power, and 
to ſhew a degree of independent obſtinacy. For- 
merly, they were led on to acts of treaſon by their 
barons; they were now. found to aim at vindi- 
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cating their rights, under a leader of their oπỹn 
rank and denomination, The populace of Con- 
don placed at their head one William Fitzoſbern, 
commonly called Longbeard, who had been bred 
to the law; but who, fonder of popularity than 
buſineſs, renounced his profeſſion, and eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the poor with uncommon enthuſiaſm. 
He ſtiled himſelf the ſaviour of the poor; and 
upon a certain occaſion even went over to Nor- 
mandy, where he repreſented to the king, that 
the poorer citizens were oppreſſed by an unequal 
aſſeſſment of taxes, and obtained a mitigation, 
His fame for this became fo great among the lower 
orders of his fellow citizens, that above fifty. thow- 
ſand of them entered into an engagement to defend 
and to obey him. Murders were in conſequenee 
daily committed in the ſtreets; but whether: by 
Longbeard's orders is uncertain.. The Juſticiary 
(for the king was then abſent) ſummoned him 
before the council to anfwer for his conduct; 
but he came with ſuch a formidable train, that 
none were found hardy enough to accuſe him. 
However, he was purſued ſome time after by a 
detachment of officers of juſtice ; but killing one 
of them, he eſcaped with his concubine to the 
church of St. Mary Le Bow, where he defended 
himſelf with determined reſolution. There he 
was ſupplied with arms and proviſions, and ex- 
pected to be joined by the populace; but bei 
deccived in his expectations, he was at laſt fore 
from his retreat by the ſmoke of wet ſtray kindled 
for the purpoſe at the door; He was chen taken, 
tried, and convicted; and being drawn at an horſe's 
tail through the ſtreets of London, he was hung in 
chains, with nine more of his accomplices. 
The lower claſs of people when he was dead, be- 
gan to revere a man they had not ſpirit to relieve. 
hey ſtole his gibbet, and paid it a * : 
8 e 
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like that offered to the wood of the croſs. The 
turf on which it ſtood was carried away, and kept 
as a preſervation from fhckneſs and misfortune ;. * 
and had not the clergy withſtood the torrent of 
3 ſuperſtition, his memory might have pro- 

ably received honours ſimilar to thoſe paid at the 
ſhrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 


CHAP. X. 


10 EN. 


'TERE the claims of princes ſettled on the 
ſame principles that govern the lower or- 
ders of mankind, John had nothing to fear from a 
diſputed ſucceſſion. The king of France, who was 
the only monarch that could aſſiſt the pretenſions 
of a rival, had long declared for John's title; and 
during the life of his brother, had given him the 
moſt conyincing proofs of ſincerity in his aſſiſtance. 
But it was otherwiſe, now that Richard was no 
more, Philip began to ſnew, that his former alli- 
ances: and friendſhips were calculated not to ſerve 
John, but to diſtreſs England; not to diſtribute 
Juſtice, but to encreaſe his own power. There 
was an old claimant to the crown, whom indeed 
Richard, upon his taking the croſs, declared heir 
to the throne ;. but who wes afterwards ſet aſide, 
at the inſtance of the dowager- queen. This was 
Arthur, the ſon of his late brother Geoffry, a youth 
who though then but twelve years of age, promiſed 
to be deſerving of the kingdom. Philip, who only 
deſired an occaſion to embarraſs John, ſoon reſolv- 
ed to ſecond this young claimant's pretenſions; and 
ſeveral of the continental barons immediately de- 
clared in favour of Arthur's ſucceſſion. | 
John, who was readily put in poſſeſſion of the 
| „ Engliſh 
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Engliſh throne, loſt no time to ſecond his intereſt 
on the continent; and his firſt care was to recover 
the revolted provinces from young Arthur, his 
nephew.” The war, therefore, between the Eng- 
liſh and French king, was renewed with all its for- 
mer animoſity, and all its uſual detail of petty vic- 
tories and undeciſive engagements. At length, a 
' treaty put an end to hols conteſts that only ſerved 
to thin mankind, and it was haſtened by a circum- 
ſtance peculiarly favourable. John's nephew, Ar- 
thur, together with Conſtantia, his mother, diſtruſt- 
ing the deſigns of the king of France, who only in- 
tended to betray them, came to throw themſelves 
on his mercy, and reſtored the provinces which til} 
continued in their intereſt, Thus this monarch, 
after a ſhort conteſt, ſaw himſelf undiſputed mo- 
narch of all the domimons which were annexed to 
the Engliſh throne. But he was ill able to pre- 
ſerve that power by his prudence, which was thus 
eaſily obtained by the mutual jealouſies of his ene- 
mies. His firſt tranſgreſſion was his marriage with 
Ifabella, the daughter of count Angou- , P 
leme, while the queen was yet alive; and = 
what ſtil] encreaſed the offence, while 14220. 
Iſabella properly belonged to another huſband the 
count de Ja Marche, who ardently loved her. This 
produced an inſurrection againſt him; to repreſs 
which, he was obliged to have recourſe to his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects for aſſiſtance, by whoſe means the con- 
federacy was ſoon broken; and John found, by his 
preſent ſucceſs, that he might for the future eom- 
mit violences with impunity. 
As the method of deciding all diſputes by duet 
was ſtil] in full force, ſohn reſolved to avail himſelf 
of this advantage againſt all the refractory barons. 
He kept a ſet of hired bravoes, under the title of 
his champions; and theſe he deputed to fight his 
cauſe whenever any of the nobility oppoſed his 
, b egneroach- 
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encroachments, Such contemptible opponents very 
juſtly gave the haughty barons diſguſt, and an uni- 
verſal diſcontent prevailed amongſt them, which 
at laſt produced another dangerous confederacy. 
John attempted to break it by oaths, proteſtations, 
and perfidies; but every attempt of this kind only 
ſerved to connect his enemies and render his per- 
fon contemptible. 

Something {till remained to render John hateful 
to his ſubje&s; and this ill diſpoſed prince took the 
firſt opportunity of becoming fo. Young Arthur 
who, with his mother, had fo imprudently reſigned 
themſelves to his protection, ſoon perceived their 
error, and found that'nothing honourable was to be 
expected from a prince of his abandoned character. 
Obſerving ſomewhat very ſuſpicious in his manner 
of conducting himſelf to them, they fled from 
Mans, where he detained them, and retired in the 
night to Angers, from whence they went once more 
to take refuge with their old protector. As it was 
Philip's intereſt to treat them with all poſſible indul- 
gence, they were received-with great marks of diſ- 
tinction; and young Arthur's intereſts were ſoon 
after very vigoroully ſupported. One town after 
another ſubmitted to his authority; and all his at- 
tempts ſeemed attended with ſucceſs, But his un- 
fortunate ardour ſoon put an end to his hopes and 
his claims. Being of an enterprizing diſpoſition, 
and fond of military glory, — laid ſiege to a 
fortreſs in which the dowager-queen was. protected 
and defended by a weak garriſon, John therefore 
falling upon his little army, before they were awars 
of his approach, the young prince was taken pri- 
ſoner, together with the moſt conſiderable of the 
revolted barons. The greater part of the priſoners 
were ſent over to 2 1 but the unfortunate 

ince himſelf was fþut up in the caſtle of Falaiſe. 

n thus finding 3 rival at his mercy, {roma how 
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he had every thing to dread, began to meditate 
upon meaſures which would moſt effectually re- 
move his future apprehenſions. No other expe- 
dient ſuggeſted itlelf, but what is foremoſt in the 
imagination of tyrants, namely, the young prince's 
death. How this brave youth was diſpatched is not 
well known : certain it is, that from the moment 
of his confinement he was never heard of more. 
The moſt probable account of this horrid tranſac- 
tion is as follows. The king having firſt propoſed 
to one of his ſervants, William de la Braye, to 
.diſpatch Arthur, this brave domeſtic replied, that 
he was a gentleman and not an executioner. This 
officer having poſitively refuſed to comply, John 
had recourſe to another inſtrument, who went with 
proper directions, to the caſtle where Arthur was 
confined to deſtroy him. But ſtill this prince's fate 
ſeemed ſuſpended; for Hubert de Bourg, chamber- 
lain to the king, and conſtable of the placey willi 

to fave him, undertook the cruel office himſelf, and 
ſent back the aſſaſſin to his employer. However 
he was ſoon obliged to confeſs. the impoſture ; fer 
Arthur's ſubjects vowing the ſevereſt reven 
Hubert, to appeaſe them, revealed the ſecret of 
his pretended death, and aſſured them, that their 
prince was till alive, and in his cuſtody. John 
now finding that all his emiſſaries had ſtill more 
compunction than himſelf, reſolved, with his own 
hands to execute this bloody deed; and for that 
purpoſe had Arthur removed to the caſtle of Rouen 
lituated upon the river Seine. It was at midnight 
when John came in a boat to the place, and order- 
ed the young prince to. be brought before him, 
Long confinement, ſolitude, and the continuance 
of bad fortune, had now broken the generous 
youth's ſpirit; and perceiving that his death was 
meditated, he threw himſelf in the moſt -implorin 
manner upon his knees before his uncle, and wan. 


—— - 
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for mercy. John was too much hardened in the 
| ſchool © 3 to feel any pity for his wretch- 


ed ſuppliant. His youth, his affinity, his merits, 
were all diſregarded, or were even obnoxious in a 
rival, The barbarous tyrant making no reply, 
ſtabbed him with his own hands; and faſtening 
a ſtone to the dead body, threw it into the Seine, 


This inhuman action thus rid John of an hated 


rival; but happily, for the inſtruction of future 
princes, it opened the way to his future tuin. 
Having in this manner ſhewn himſelf the enemy 


of mankind, in the proſperity of his reign, the 


whole world ſeemed to turn their back upon him 


in his diſtreſs. 


John was now deteſted by all mankind, and the 
reſt of his reign he only ſupported himſelf in power. 
by making it the intereſt of ſome to protect him, and 
letting others feel the effects of his reſentment, if 
they offered to offend. The loſs of all his French 
provinces immediately followed his laſt tranſgreſ- 
lion. Not but that he attempted a defence; and 


even laid fiege to Alengon, one of the towns that 


had revolted from him. But Philip, his aCtive ri- 
val, perſuaded a body of knights, who were aſſem- 
bled at a tournament, to take his part; and theſe 
readily joining againſt the parricide, quickly obliged 
him to raiſe the ſiege. John, therefore, repulſed, 
and ſtript of his dominions, was obliged to bear the 
inſult with patience ; though, indeed ſuch was the 
ridiculous abſurdity of his pride, that he aſſured thoſe 


about him of his being able to take back in a day, 


what coſt the French years in acquiring, 
A D. , Normandy ſoon followed the fate of 
': the French provinces. Chateau Gaillard, 
1205. one of its ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, being taken 
after an obſtinate ſiege, the whole duchy lay open 


to the invader ; and while John baſely ſought ſafety 


by flying into England, Philip, ſecure of his prey, 
puſhed 
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puſhed his conqueſts with vigour. The whole 
duchy ſubmitted to his authority; and thus, after 
being for near three centuries diſmembered from 
the French monarchy, was again reunited. 

John being thus ſtript of all his continental domi- 
nions, was reſolved to wreak his vengeance on that 
part of the monarchy which ſtill acknowledged ſub- 
jection. Upon his arrival therefore in England, 
he began to lay the blame of his ill ſucceſs upon his 
barons, u ho he pretended had deſerted his ſtandard 
in Normandy. To puniſh them for this imputed 
2 he levied large ſums upon their eſtates and 
effects, under colour of preparations for a Norman 
expedition; which however, be deferred till the 
next year. When the ſeaſon came for making it, 
he ſummoned all his barons to attend him; and 
then capriciouſly deferred the execution of his pro- 
jeCts to another opportunity. The year following 
he put to ſea, as if with a firm refolution to do 
wonders; but returned ſoon after, without making 
the ſmalleſt attempt. Another year elapſed, when 
he promiſed that he would then redeem his country's 
reputation by a more ſignal blow. He ſet ſail, 
landed at Rochelle, marched to Angers, laid the 
city ia aſhes; and hearing that the enemy were 
preparing to oppoſe him, he reimbarked his troops 
and returned once more to his indignant country, 
loaded with ſhame and confulion. | 

Hitherto John was rather hateful to his ſubjects 
than contemptible; they rather dreaded than de- 
ſpiſed him. But he ſoon ſhewed that be might be 
offended, if not without reſentment at leaſt with 
impunity. It was the fate of this vicious prince to 
make thoſe the enemies of himſelf whom he wanted 
abilities to make the enemies of each other. The 
clergy had for ſome time acted as a community in- 
dependent of the crown, and had their elections 
of each other generally confirmed by the pope, to 


whom 
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whom alone they owed ſubjection. However, the 
election of archbiſhops had for ſome time been a 
continual ſubject of diſpute between the ſuffragan 
biſhops, and the Auguſtine monks, and both had 
9 to confirm their pretenſions. Things 
being in this ſituation, Hubert the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury died; and the Auguſtine monks, in a 
very private manner, made choice of Reginald, 
their ſub- prior. The biſhops exclaimed at this 
election, as a manifeſt invaſion of their privileges; 
and a furious theological conteſt was likely to enſue, 
A politic prince would have ſeized ſuch a conjunc- 
4 ture with joy; and would have managed the quar- 
rel in ſuch a manner as to enfeeble the exorbitant 
power of the- clergy, by enflaming their mutual 
1 animoſity. But John was not a politic prince. 
| | He immediately ſided with the ſuffragan biſhops ; 
1 and John de Gray, biſhop of Norwich, was unani- 
[| mouſly choſen, To decide the mutual claims of 
4 both parties, it was expedient to appeal to the ſee 
of Rome; an agent was ſent by the biſhops to 

1 maintain their cauſe, While the monks diſpatched 
[| twelve of their order to ſupport their pretenſions. 
| Innocent III. who then filled the chair, poſſeſſed an 
unbounded ſhare of power, and his talents were 
| | equal to the veneration in which he was held. He 


ſeized with avidity that conjuncture which John 
failed to uſe ; and vacating the claims of both par- 
ties, as uncanonical and illegal, he enjoined the 
monks. to chooſe Cardinal Stephen Langton, an 
Engliſhman, then at the court of Rome, as a tit 
perſon to fill the vacant dignity. 
This was an encroachment of power that the ſee 
of Rome had long been aiming at, and that it was 
- now reſolved to maintain. The being able to no- 
minate to the greateſt dignity in the kingdom, next 
that of the king, was an acquiſition that would 
| effectually give the court of Rome an authority, 
| ; which 


> 
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which it had hitherto vainly pretended to aſſume. 


So great an inſult was to be introduced to this weak 
prince with perſuaſions adapted to his capacity; 
and the pope accordingly ſent him a moſt affec- 
tionate letter, with a preſent of four gold rings, ſet 
with precious ſtones. He begged John to conſider 
ſeriouſly the form of the rings, their number, their 
matter, and their colour. Their form being round, 
ſhadowed out eternity, for which it was his du 
to prepare. Their number four, denoted the four 
cardinal virtues, which it was his duty to practiſe. 
Their matter being gold, the moſt precious of me- 
tals, denoted wiſdom, the moſt precious of accom- 
pliſhments, which it was his duty to acquire, and 
as to their colour, the green colour of the emerald 
repreſented faith; the yellow of the ſaphire, hope; 
the redneſs of the ruby, charity ; and the ſplendor 
of the topaz, good works, John received the 
rings, thought all the pope's illuſtrations very beau- 
tiful; but was reſolved not to admit Stephen Lang- 
ton as archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

As all John's m-aſures were conducted with vio- 
lence, he ſent two knights of his train, who were fit 
inſtruments for ſuch a prince, to expel the monks 
from their convent, and to take poflefſion of their 
revenues. The pope was not diſpleaſed at this in- 
ſtance of his impetuolity ; he was ſenſible that John 
would ſink in the conteſt, and therefore perſevered 
the more vigorouſly in his pretenſions. He began 
his attempts to carry his meaſures dy ſoothing, im- 
ploring and urging ; he-proceeded to, threats, and 
at Jaſt ſent three Englifh prelates to the king to in- 
form him, that if he perſevered in his diſobedience, 
he would put the kingdom under the ſentence of an 
interdict. All the other prelates threw themſelves 
on their knees before the king; entreated him in 
the moſt earneſt manner not to bring upon them the 
reſentment of the holy tribunal ; exhorted him to 
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receive the new elected primate, and to reftore the 
monks. to their convent, from whence they had 
been expelled. But theſe entreaties ſerved only to 
enflame his reſentment. He broke out into the 
moſt vialent invectives; and ſwore by God's teeth, 
his uſual oath, that if the kingdom was put under 
an interdict, he would baniſh the whole body of 
the clergy, and confiſcate all their poſſeſſions. "This 
idle threat only ſerved to haſten the reſentment of 
the pontiff. Perceiving the king's weakneſs, and 
how little he was loved by his ſubjects, he iſſued at 
laſt the ſentence of the interdict, which was fo much 
dreaded by the whole nation. This inſtrument of 
terror in the hands of the ſee of Rome, was calculat- 
ed to ſtrike the ſenſes in the higheſt degree, and to 
operate upq; the ſuperſtitious minds of the people. 
By it a ſtop was immediately put to divine ſervice, 
and to the adminiſtration of all the ſacraments but 
baptiſm. The church doors were ſnut, the ſtatues 
of the ſaints were laid on the ground. The dead 
were refuſed chriſtian burial, and were thrown into 
ditches and on the bigh- ways, withcut the uſual 
rites, or any ſuneral ſolemnity. Marriage was ce- 
lebrated in the church-yards, and the people prohi- 
bited the uſe of meat, as in times of public periance, 
hey were debarred from all pleaſure; they were 
prohibited from ſhaving their beajds, from faluting 
each other, and giving any attention to their appa- 
rel. Every circumſtance feemed calculated to in- 
— religious terror: and teſtified the apprehen- 
ons of divine vengeance and indignation. Againſt 
ſuch a calamity, increaſed by the deplorable lamen- 
tations of the clergy, it was in vain that John ex- 
erted all his authority, threatened, and puniſhed, 
and oppoſed the terrors of his temporal power to 
their eccleſiaſtical cenſures. It was in vain that he 
baniſhed ſome, and confined others; it was in vain 
that he treated the adherents of Langton with ri- 
a 0 gour, 
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gour, and ordered all the concubines of the clergy 
to be imptiſoned. The church conquered by per- 
ſeverance ; and John ſaw himſelf every day grow- 
ing more obnoxious and more contemptible. The 
barons, many of whoſe families he had diſhonoured 
by his licentious amours, were almoſt to a man his 
declared enemies. The clergy repreſented him in 
the moſt odious fight to the people ; and nothing 
remained to him but the feeble relics of that power, 
which had been fo ſtrongly fixed by his grand- 
father, that all his vices were hitherto unable to- 
tally to overthrow. | 
fn the mean time, the pope ſeeing all the conſe- 
quences he expected attending the interdict; and 
that the king was thus rendered perfectly diſagree - 
able to his ſubjects, reſolved to ſecond the blow; 
and while the people were yet impreſſed with terror, 
determined to take advantage of their conſterna- 
tion. The church of Rome had artificially con- 
trived a gradation of ſentences; by which, while 
. ſhe inflicked one puniſhment, ſhe taught the ſuffer- 
ers to expect more formidable conſequences from 
that which was to enſue, On the back of the in- 
terdict therefore, came the ſentence of excomma- 
nication, by which John was at once rendered im-. 
pious, and unfit for human ſociety. No A.D 
ſooner was this terrible ſentenoe denounc- * 
ed againſt him, than his ſubjects began R 
to think of oppoſing his authority. The clergy 
were the firſt to ſer an example of diſobedience, 
Geoffry, archdeacon of Norwich, who was en- 
truſted with a conſiderable office in the court of 
Exchequer, reſigned his employment, which fo 
exaſperated the king that he had him confined; 
and ordering his head to be covered with a great 
leaden cope, thus kept him in torment till he died. 
Moſt of the other biſhops dreading his fate; left the 
kingdom, Many of the 2 alſo, terrified at 
2 | the 
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the king's tyranny, went into voluntary exile, and 
thoſe who remained, only employed their time in 
cementing a confederacy againſt him. The next 
adation of papal indignation, was to abſolve 
ohn's ſubjects from their oaths of fidelity and 
allegiance; and to declare every one excommuni- 
cated who had any commerce with him in public 
or private; at his table, in his council, or even in 
private converſation. John, however, ſtill conti- 
nued refractory; and only one ſtep more remained 
for, the pope to take, and this was to give away the 
kingdom to another. PS 
No ſituation could be more deplorable than that 
of John upon this occaſion. Furious at his indigni- 
ties, jealous of his ſubjects, and apprehending an 
enemy in every face, it is ſaid, that fearing a con- 
ſpiracy againſt his life, he ſhut himſelf up a whole 
night in the caſtle of Nottingham, and ſuffered 
none to approach his perſon. Being informed that 
the king of Wales had taken part againſt him, he 
ordered all the Welch hoſtages to be inſtantly put 
to death. Being apprehenſive of the fidelity of his 
barons, he required their ſons and daughters as hoſ- 
tages for their obedience. When his officers re- 
paired on this odious duty to the caſtle of William 
Brauſe, a nobleman of great note, that baron's 
wiſe reſolutely told, them, that ſhe would never 
truſt her children-in the. hands of a man, who had 
fo barbarouſly murdered his own nephew. John 
was fo provoked at this merited reproach, that he 
ſent a body of forces to ſeize the perſon of Brauſe, 
who fled into Ireland with his wife and family, 
But John's indignation purſued him there; and 
diſcovering the unhappy family-in their retreat, he 
ſeized the wife and jon whom he ſtarved to death 
in priſon, while the unfortunate father narrowly 
eſcaped by flying into France. 
1 4 | Mein 
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Mean while the pope, who had refolved on 
iving the kingdom to another, was employed in 
Krim upon a perſon, who was willing to accept 
the donation, and had power to vindicate his claim, 
Philip, the king of France, ſeemed of all others the 
fitteſt for ſuch an undertaking ; he was politic and 
powerful, he had already deſpoiled John of his con- 
tinental dominions, and was the moſt likely perſon 
to-deprive him of the remainder. To him, there- 
fore, the pope made a tender of the kingdom of 
England; and Philip very ardently embraced the 
offer. To ſtrengthen the hands of Philip ſtill more 
the pope publiſhed a cruſade againſt the depoſed - 
monarch all over Europe; exhorting the nobility, 
the knights, and men of every condition, to take 
up arms againſt the perſecator of the church, and 
to enliſt under the French banner. Philip was not 
leſs active on his part: he levied a great army, and 
ſammoning all the vaſials of the crown to attend 
him at Rouen, he collected a fleet of ſeventeen 
tundred veſſels in the ſea-ports of Nor- 4. D. 
mandy and Picardy, already devouring in „ 
imagination the kingdom he was appoint- 
ed to poſſeſs. | 
John, wha, unſettled and apprehenſive, ſcarcely 
knew where to turn, was ſtill able to make an ex- 
piring effort to receive the enemy. All hated as he 
was, the natural enmity between the French and 
the Engliſh, the name of king which he ſtill re- 
tained, and ſome remaining power, put him at the 
head of ſixty thouſand men, a ſufficient number 
indeed, but not to be relied on, and with thefe he 
advanced to Dover. Europe now regarded the im- 
portant preparations on both ſides with impatience; 
and the decifive blow was ſoon expected, in which 
the church was to triumph, of to be overthrown. 
But neither Philip nor John had ability equal to the 
pontiff by whom they ww actuated ; he appeared 
2 | on 
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on this occaſion\too refined a politician for either, 
He only intended to make uſe of Philip's power to 
intimidate his refractory ſon, not to deſtroy him. 
He expected more advantages from his agreement 
with a prince, ſo abject both in character and for- 
tune, than from his alliance with a great and victo. 
rious monarch ; who, having nothing elte left to 
conquer, might convert his power againſt his bene- 
factor. He, therefore, ſecretly commiſſioned Pan- 
dolf his legate, to admit of John's ſubmiſſion, in caſe 
it ſhould be offered, and he dictated the terms which 
would be proper. for him to impoſe. In conſequence 


ol this, the legate paſſed through France, where he 


beheld Philip's great armament ready to ſet fail, and 
Jed that monarch's zeal and expedi- 
tion. From thence he went in perſon ; or, as ſome 


ſay, ſent over an envoy to Dover, under pretence 


of negoctting with the barons, and had a confers 
ence with John upon his arrival. He there repre- 


ſented to this forlorn prince, the num bers of the ene- 
my, the hatred of his own ſubjects, and the ſecret 


confederacy there was in England 2gainft him, He 
intimated, that there was but cne way to ſecure him- 
{cIf from impending danger; which was, to put him- 


ſelf under the pope's protection, who was a merci- 


ful father, and ſtill willing to receive a repentant 
{inner to his boſom. John was too much intimi- 
dated, by the manifeſt danger of his ſituation, not 
to embrace every means . for his ſafety. He 
aſſented to the truth of the le gate's remonſtrances, 
and took an oath to perform whatever ſtipulations 
the pope ſhould impoſe. Having thus ſworn to the 
— of an unknown command, the artful 
Italian ſo well managed the barons, and fo effec- 
tually intimidated the king, that he perſuaded him 
to take the moſt extraordinary oath in all the re- 
cords of hiſtory, before all the people, kneeling 
upon his knees, and with his hands held up between 
thoſe of the legate. | 

0 1 John, 


\ 
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41 John, by the of God, king of Eng- 
% land, and lord of Ireland, in order to expiate 
* my ſins, from my own free will, and the advice 
* barons, give to the church of Rome, th 
« pope In „and his ſucceſſors, the _ | 
« of England, and all other prerogatives o my 
“ crown. Iwill hereafter hold them as the pope 
« vaſſal. I will be faithful to God, to the church 
«® of Rome, to the Pope my maſter, and his ſuc- 

* cefſors legitimately elected. I promiſe to pay 

« him 2 — of a thouſand marks yearly; to 

« wit, ſeven hundred for the kingdom of England, 

« and three hundred for the kingdom of Ireland.” 
Having thus done homage to the — and agreed 

to reinſtate Langton in the primacy, he received the 
crown,. which he had been ſuppoſed to have forfeit- 

ed, while the legate trampled under his feet the tri- 
bute which John had conſented to pay. 

Thus, after all his armaments and expectations, 
Philip ſaw himſelf diſappointed of his prey, and 
perceived that the pope had over-rcached him in 
this tranſaction. Neverthelefs, as he had under- 
taken the expedition at the pope's requeſt, he was 
reſolved to proſecute the war, in oppoſition to 
him and all his cenſures. He laid betore his vaſ- 
fals the ill treatment he had received from the 
court of Rome; and they all vowed to ſecond his 
enterprize, except the earl of Flanders, who de- 
clared againſt the impiety of the undertaking. In 
the mean time, while the French king was re- 
ſolving to bring this refractory nobleman to his 
duty, the Enghſh admiral attacked the French 
fleet in their harbours, where he took three hun- 
dred ſhips, and deſtroyed an hundred more. Phi- 

ip finding it impoſkble to prevent the reſt from fal- 
ung into the hands of the enemy, fet fire to them 
himſelf, and was thus obliged to give up all defigns 

upon England, k 
- Kzy John 
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va 2. John was now once more, by the moſt 
21 72. abject ſubmiſſion, reinſtated in power; 
273. but his late humiliations did not in the 
leaſt ſerve to relax his cruelty or inſolence. One 
Peter of Pomfret, an hermit, had foretold, that the 
king this very year ſhould loſe his crown ; and for 
that raſh prophecy he had been thrown into Corte 
caſtle: John now determined to puniſh him as an 
impoſtor, and had him arraigned for that purpoſe, 
The poor hermit, who was probably ſome wretch- + 
ed enthuſiaſt, aſſerted the truth of his prediction, 
alleging, that the king had given up his. crown to 
the pope, from whom he again received it. This 
argument would have prevailed with any perſon 
leſs cruel. than John. Ide defence was, ſuppoſed 
to aug ment the crime, Peter was dragged, at hor- 
ſes tails to the town of Warham, and there hanged 
on a gibbet, with his fon, X 
In this manner, by repeated acts of cruelty, by ex- 
peditions without eee, and humiliations without 
reſerve, John was long become the deteſtation of all 
mankind. Equally odious and contemptible both 
in public and private life, he affronted the barons 
by his inſolence, and diſhonoured their families by / 
his debaucheries; he enraged them by his tyranny, 
and impoveriſhed them by his exactions. But now 
having given up the independence of his kingdom 
to a foreign power, his ſubjects thought they had a 
right to claim a part of that power which he had 
been granting ſo liberally to ſtrangers. A 
The barons had been long forming a confederacy 
againſt him; but their union was broken, or their 
. aims diſappointed, by various and unforeſeen acci- 
. dents. Nothing at preſent ſeemed fo much to for- 
ward their combination, as the concurrence of, 
Langton the primate, who, though forced upon th 
kingdom by the ſee of Rome, amply compenſated 
for it to his countrymen by his attachment to their 
real intereſts. | 
This 
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or a ſecret enemy to the king, or ſuppoſing that in 
their mutual conflict the clergy would become ſupe- 
rior, or, perhaps, inſtigated by all theſe motives, had 
formed a plan for reforming the government, which 
ſtill continued in a very fu Nutting — Ata 
-_ of his prelates and clergy, convened in St. 

aul's, on pretence of examining into the loſſes ſuſ- 
tained by the exiled biſhops, he conferred privately 
with a number of barons, and expatiated upon the 
vices and the injuſtice of theirſoverejzgn. He ſhewed 
them a copy of Henry the firſt's charter, which was 


luckily found-in a monaſtery for ſo little had thoſe 
charters, extorted from kings at their coronation, 
been hitherto obſerved, that they ſoon came into 


diſuſe, and were ſhortly after buried in total obli- 
vion. There was but one copy of this important 
charter now left in the kingdom; and that, as was 
obſerved, was found in the rubbiſh of an obſcure 
monaſtery, However, it contained ſo many arti- 
cles tending to reftore and fix the boundaries of 
juſtice, that Langton exhorted the confederating 
barons to inſiſt on the renewal and obſervance of it. 


The barons ſwore they would loſe their lives ſoorer: 


than forego thoſe claims that were founded on na- 
ture, on reaſon, and precedent. The confederacy 
every day began to ſpread wider, and to take in 
_ almoſt all 4 of England. 

A new and a more numerous meeting was ſum- 
moned by Langton, at St. Edmundſbury, under 
colour of devotion. He again produced to the aſ- 
ſembly the charter of Henry; and renewed his ex- 


hortations to continue ſtedfaſt and zealous in their 


former laudable conſpiracy. The barons, enflamed 
by his eloquence, and ſt ill more by their injuries, as 
alſo encouraged by their numbers, folemnly ſwore 
before the high altar to adhere to each other, to 
inſiſt on their- demands, and to perſevere in their 

* K 5 attempts, 
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attempts, until they obtained redreſs. They agreed 

that after Chriſtmas, they would prefer their com- 

mon petition in a body; and in the mean time ſe- 

Parated, with reſolutions cf putting themſelves in 

a poſture of defence; to enliſt men, ayd fortify 

their caſtles, Purſuant to their promiſe and obliga- 

tions, they repaired in the beginning of January to 

London, accoutred in military garb and equipage, 

and preſented their demands to the king; alleging 

that he bad promiſed to grant them, at the time he 

was abſolved from his excommunication when he 

conſented to a confirmation of the laws of Edward 

the Confeſſor. On the other hand, John, far from 

complying with their requeſt, reſented their pre- 

ſumption; and even inſiſted upon a promiſe, under 

their hands and ſeals, that they would never demand, 

or attempt to extort ſuch privileges for the future. 

| This, however, they boldly refuted, and conſidered 

| as an unprecedented act of power, ſo that, perceiv- 

| ing their unanimity, in order for a while to break 

g their combination, he deſired further time to con- 

ſider of an anſwer to their demands. He promiſed, 

that at the feſtival of Eafter, he would give a po- 

Itive reply to their petition; and offered them the 

; archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, 

and the earl mareſchal, as ſureties for fulfilling his 

engagements. The barons accepted the terms, 

and peaceably returned to their habitations. T hey 

| ſaw their own. ſtrength, and were certain at any 
1 time to enforce their demands. | 

| PFreedem could never have found a more favour- 

able conjunCture for its exertions, than under the 

| ernment of a weak and vicious monarch, ſuch 

N as John was, whoſe reſiſtance only ſerved to give 

, fplendour to every oppoſition. Although he 

granted the barons aſſutances of his good intentions, 

| yet nothing was farther from his heart than com- 

plying with their demands. In order to _ their 
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league, he had recourſe to the power of the clergy, 
of whoſe influence he had experience, from 

own recent misfortunes. He courted their favour, 
by granting them a charter, eſtabliſhing all thoſe 
rights which they were already in poſſeſſion, 
and which he now pretended liberally to beſtow; 
when he had not the ability to refuſe, He took the 


croſs, to ingratiate himſelf ſtill farther 3 and that 


he might enjoy thoſe privileges annexed to the pro- 
feſſion, he appealed to the pope againſt the ufurpa» 
tion of his barons, and craved his holy protection. 
Nor were the barons remiſs in their appeals to the 
pontiff. They alledged, that their juſt privileges 
were abridged, and intreated the interpoſition o 
his authority with the king. The pope did not 
heſitate in taking his party. A king who had 


already given up all to his protection, who had e- 


gularly paid the ſtipulated tributes, and who took. 
every occaſion to advance the intereſts of the- 
church, was much more meritorious in his eyes, 
than a confederacy of barons, Whom, at beſt, he- 
could manage with difficulty, and whoſe firſt en- 
deavours would perhaps be to ſhake off his auth 
rity, He, therefore, wrote letters to England, 
reproaching Langton and the biſhops, for fayout» 


ing theſe diſſenſions, and commanding them to 


promote peace between the parties. He exhorted 


the diſhops to conciliate the king, not with me- 


naces, but humble entreaties; and promiſed, upoa 


their obedience,. to interpoſe his own authority fl 


favour of ſuch of their petitions as he ſhould find 
to be juſt. At the ſame time he annulled their 
aſſociation, and forbad them to engage in any cons 
federacy for the future. | 
Neither the biſhops nor barons paid the leaſt re- 
gard to the pope's remonſtranee; and as for John's 
pretences of taking the croſs, they turned them into 
zidicule, They Mad for ſote time deen ſpectatorb 
| of 
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ofthe intereſted views of the ſee of Rome. They 
found, that the pope, inſtead of advancing the inte- 
reſts of the church, his own individual intereſts al- 
ways were promoted, They continued, indeed, to 
reverence his authority as much as ever, when ex- 
erted on points of duty; but now they began to ſe- 
parate between his 1 and his political aims, 
adhering to the one, and rejecting the other, The 
biſhops and barons, therefore, on this occaſion, 
employed all their arts and emiffaries to Rindle a ſpi- 
rit of revolt in the nation; and there was now ſcatce 
a nobleman-in the kingdom, who did not either 
perſonally engage in the deſign, or ſecretly favour 
the undertaking. After waiting till Eaſter, when 
the king promiſed to. return them an anſwer upon 
the approach of that feſtival they met, by agree- 
ment, at Stamford. There they alſlembled a force 
gf above two thouſand knights, and a body of foot, 
we? A 5 to a prodigious number. From thence, 
+ =» elated with their power, they marched to 
* * wy Brackley, about fifteen miles from Ox- 
2 Pr 1 ford, the place Where the court then re- 
+ ded. John hearing of their approach, ſent the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the earl of Pembroke, 
- and others. of his council, to know the particulars of 
their requeſt, and what thoſe liberties were which 
they ſo earneſtly importuncd him to grant. The 
harons delivered a ſchedule, containing the chief 
articles of their demands, and of which the charters 
vf Henty and Edward formed the ground- work. 
:: No ſooner were theſe ſhewn to the king, than he 
barſt into a furious paſſion, and aſked why the ba- 
rons did not alſo demand his kingdom, ſwearing, 
that he would never comply with ſuch exorbitant 
demands. But the conſederae y was now too ſtrong 
to fear much from the conſequences of his reſent- 
ment. They choſe eg. Fitzwalter for their 
general, whom they dignified with the titles of 
5 : _« Marechal 
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« Marechal of the army of God, and of the 


« Holy Church,” and proceeded without further 


ceremony to make war upon the king. They 
beſieged Northampton, they took Bedford, they 
were joyfully received into London. They wrote 
circular letters to all the nobility and gentlemen 
who had not yet declared in their favour, and me- 
naced their eſtates with devaſtation, in caſe of re- 
fuſal or delay... * 

In the mean time, the. timid king was left at a 


place called Odiham in Surry, with a mean reti- 


nue of only ſeven knights, where he vainly endea- 
vouted to avert the ſtorm, by the mediation of his 
biſhops and miniſters. He appealed to Langton 
againſt theſe fierce remonſtrants, little ſuſpecting 
that the primate himſelf was leagued againſt him. 


He deſired him to fulminate the thunders of the + 


church upon thoſe who had taken arms againſt 
their prince; and aggravated the impiety of their 
_ eppoſition, as he was engaged in the pious and 


noble duties of the cruſade. Langton permitted 


the tyrant to waſte his paſhon iu empty complaints, 
and declared he would not paſs any cenſure, where 
he found -no delinquent. He promiſed indeed, 
that much might be done in caſe ſome foreign 
auxiliaries which John had lately brought over, 
were diſmiſſed; and the weak prince, ſuppoſing 
his advice ſincere, diſbanded a great body of 
(Germans and Flemings, whom he had retained 
in his ſervice. When the king had thus left 
himſelf without protection, he then thought it 
was the duty of Langton to perform his promiſe z 
and to give him the aid of the church, ſince he 
had diſcarded all temporal aſſiſtancde. But what 
was his ſurprize, when the archbiſhop» refuſed to 
 excommunicate a fingle baron, but perempterily 
* oppoſed his commands. - Jchn, ſtung with -reſents 


ment and regret, knew. not where to turn for 
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advice or comfort ; as he had hitherto ſported with 
the happineſs of mankind, he found none that did 
not ſecretly rejoice in his ſufferings. He now 
began to think, that any terms were to be com- 
plied with; and that it was better to reign a limit- 
ed prince, than ſacrifice his crown, and perhaps 
his life to ambition. But firſt he offered to refer 
all differences to the pope himſelf, or to eight ba- 
rons, four to be choſen by himſelf, and four by the 
confederates. This the barons fcornfully rejected. 
He then affured them, that he would ſubmit at 
diſcretion ; and that it was his ſupreme pleaſure to 

rant all their demands: a conference was accord- 
ingly appointed, and all things adjuſted for this 
moſt important treaty. 

The ground where the king's commiſſioners 
met the barons was between Staines and W indlor, 
at a place called Renimede, ſtill held in reverence 
by erity, as the ſpot where the ſtandard of 

was firſt erected in England. There the 

barons appeared, with a -vaſt number of knights 
and warriors, on the fifteenth day of June, while 
2 on the king's part, came a day or two aſter. 
ſides encamped apart, like open enemies, 

The debates between power and precedent are ge- 
nerally but of ſhort continuance. The barons, 


determined on carrying their aims, would admit 


of few abatements; and the king's agents being 
for the moſt part in their intereſts, few debates 
ued. After ſome days, the King with a faci- 
ty that was ſomewhat ſuſpicious, ſigned and 
ſealed the charter required of him; a charter 
which continues in force to this day, and is the 


famous bulwark of Engliſh liberty, which now 


222 name of MAGNA CHARTA. This 
deed, either granted or ſecured very im- 
portant privi to thoſe orders of the kingdom 
that were already poſſeſſed of freedom, namely, 
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- to the clergy, the barons, and the gentlemen; as - 
for the inferior, and the greateſt part of the. peo- 
ple, they were as yet held as ſlaves, and it was 
long before they could come to a participation of 

legal protection. f 
The clergy, by this charter, had their former 
rants confirmed. All check upon appeals to 
| rome: was removed, by allowance to every man 
to depart the kingdom at pleaſure; and the fines 
upon the clergy, tor any offence, were ordained 
to be proportionable to their temporal, not their 
eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions. With reſpect to the 
barons, they were ſecurcd in the cuſtody of the 
vacant abbies and convents, which were under 
their patronage. "The reliefs or duties to be paid 
for earldoms, baronies and knights fees, were 
fixed, which before were arbitrary, This char- 
ter decreed, that barons ſhould recover the lands 
of their vaſſals, forfeited for felony, after being 
2 year and a day in poſſeſſion of the crown; that 
they ſhould enjoy the wardſhips of their military 
tenants, who held other lands of the crown by a 
different tenure; that a perſon knighted by the 
king, though a minor, ſhould enjoy the privileges 
of a full grown man, provided he was a ward of 
the crown, It enacted, that heirs ſhould be 
married without diſparagement, and before the 
marriage was contracted, the neareſt relations 
were to be informed of it. No ſcutage, or tax 
was to be impoſed upon the people by the great 
council of the nation, except in three particular 
caſes, the king's captivity, the knighting his 
eldeſt ſon, and the marrying his eldeſf daughter, 
When the great council was to be aflembled, the 
prelates, earls, and great barons were to. be called 
to i by a particular writ, the leſſer barons by a 
ſummons of the ſheriff. It went on to ordain, 
that the king ſhould not ſeize any baron's r 
: a t 
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a debt to the crown, if the baron poſſeſſes per- 
ſonal © property ſufficient to diſcharge the debt. 
No vaſſal ſhall be allowed to ſell ſo much of his 
land, as to incapucitate him from performing the 
neceſſary ſervice to his lord. With reſpect to 
the people, the following were the principal 
clauſes calculated for their benefit. It was or- 
dained, that all the privileges, and immunities 
granted by the king to his barons, ſhould be alſo 
granted by the barons to their vaſſals. One weight, 
and one meaſure ſhall be obſerved throughout 
the whole kingdom; merchants ſhall be allowed 
to tranſact all buſineſs, without being expoſed to 
any arbitrary tolls and impoſitions; they, and all 
freemen, ſhall be allowed to go out of the king- 
dom, and return to it at. pleaſure ; London, and 
all cities and boroughs ſhall preſerve their ancient 
ITiberties, immunities, and . free cuſtoms; aids 
or” taxes, ſhall not be required of them, except 
by the conſent of the great council; no towns, 
or individuals, ſhall be obliged to make, or ſup- 
port bridges but by ancient cuſtoms z the goods 
of every freeman ſhall be difpoſed of according 
to his will; if he die inteſtate, his heirs ſhall 
ſucceed to them; no officer of the crown ſhall 
take any horſes, carts, or wood, without the 
conſent of the owner; the king's courts of juſtice 
hall be ſtationary, and ſhall no longer follow his 
erſon; they ſhall be open to every one, and 
uſtice ſhall no. longer be bought, refuſed, or 
delayed by them; the ſheriffs ſhall be incapaci- 
tated- to hold pleas of the crown, and ſhall not 
put any perſon upon his trial, from rumour or 
ſuſpicion alone, but upon the evidence of lawful 
witneſſes; no freeman ſhall be taken or impriſoned, 
or diſpoſſeſſed of his free tenements and libefties, 
or outlawed, or baniſhed, or anywiſe hurt or injur- 
ed, unleſs by the legal judgment of his peers, or 
3 FIR ber 
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by the law of the land; and all who ſuffered other 
wiſe in this, and the two former reigns, ſhall be 
reſtored to their rights and poſſeſſions ; every free» 
man ſhall be fined in proportion to his fault, and 
no fine ſhall be levied on him to his utter ruin. 
Such were the ſtipulations in favour of that-part 
of the people, who, being either merchants, or 
the deſcendants of the nobles, or of the clergy, 
were thus independent of any immediate lord. . 
But that part of the people who tilled the ground, 
who conſtituted in all probability, the majority 
of the nation, had but one fingle clauſe in their 
favour, which ſtipulated that no villain or ruſtic, ' 
! ſhould by any fine be bereaved of his carts, 
ploughs, and inſtruments of huſbandry. As for 
the reſt, they were conſidered. as a part of the 
property belonging to an eſtate, and paſſed away, 
with the horſes, cows, and other moveables, at the 
will of the owner, # 
This great charter being agreed to by all, 
ratified, and mutually ſigned by both parties, the 
barons, in order to ſecure the obſervance of it, 
and knowing the perfidious diſpoſition - of the 
king, prevailed upon him to appoint twenty-five 
of their order as conſervators of the public liberty. 
Theſe were to admoniſh the king, if he ſhould 
act contrary to his written obligations; and, in 
caſe of reſiſtance, they might levy war againſt 
him, and attack his caſtles, John, with his 
uſual perhdy, feemed to ſubmit paſſively to all 
theſe regulations, however injurious to majeſty; , 
and even ſent writs to the ſheriffs ordering them 
to conſtrain every one to ſwear obedience to the 
twenty-five barons, He pretended that his go» 
vernment, was henceforth to undergo a total 
reformation, more indulgent to the liberty and 
independence of the people. His ſubjects there- 
fore flattered themſelves with brighter pruſpects; 
4 an 
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and it was thought the king's misfortunes had 
humanized his diſpoſition, | 
But John's ſeeming tranquillity was but diſſimu- 
lation. The more care his barons had taken to 
bind him to their will, the more impatient he 
re under their reſtrictions. He burned with 

fire to ſhake off the conditions they had impoſed 
upon him. The ſubmiſſions he had paid to the 
pope, and the inſults he had ſuſtained from the 
king of France, lightly affected him, as they 
were his equals; but the ſenſe of his ſubjection 
to his own vaſſals, funk deep on his mind; and 
he was determined, at all events, to recover his 
former power of doing miſchief. He grew ſullen, 
filent, and reſerved. He ſhunned the ſociety of 
his former companions z and even retired into 
the Iſle of Wight, as if to hide his diſgrace in 
ſolitude. But he was ſtill however —— in 
machinations to obtain revenge. He had ſent to 
the continent to enliſt a large body of mercenary 
troops; he had made — * to the pope of 
the inſurrections of his ſubjects againſt him; and 
the pontiff very warmly efpouſed his cauſe. A 
bull was ſent over, annulling the whole charter; 
and at the ſame time the foreign forces arrived, 
whom John intended to employ in giving his inten- 
tions efficacy, | 

He now, no longer took ſhelter under the arts 
of diſſimulation; but acted the bold tyrant, a cha- 
racter that became him much better. The barons, 
aſter obtaining the charter, ſeemed to have been 
Julled into a fatal ſecurity ; and took no meaſures 
for aſſembling their forces, in caſe of the intro» 
duCtion of a foreign army. The king, therefore, 
was for ſome time undiſputed maſter of the field, 
at the head of an army of Germans, Brabantines, 
and Flemings, a'l eager for battle, and inſpired 


with the hopes of Jividing the kingdom among 


then. 
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them. The caſtle of Rocheſter was firſt inveſted; 
and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, was obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. John, irritated at the 
length of the ſiege, was going to hang the gover- 
nor, and all the garriſon, contrary to the laws of 
war; but at the interceſſion of one of his generals, 
he only put the inferior priſoners to death. Aſter 
the reduction of this important fortreſs, the royal 
intereſts began to prevail; and two armies were 
formed, with one of which the king marched 
northward, ſubduing all fortreſſes and towns that 
lay in his way. The other — commanded b 
the earl of Saliſbury, was equally vigorous an 
fucceſsful ; ſeveral ſubmitted at its approach, and 
London itfelf was in the utmoſt danger. The 
foreign mercenaries committed the moſt horrible 
cruelties in their march, and ravaged the c 
in a moſt dreadful manner, Urged on at once by 
their natural rapacity, and the cruelty of the king, 
nothing was ſeen but the flames of villages and 
caſtles; conſternation and miſery - were pictured 
in the looks of the people; and tortures were 
every where exerciſed by the ſoldiers, to make 
the inhabitants reveal their riches. Wherever 
the king marched, the provinces were laid waſte 
on each ſide his paſſage; as he conſidered every 
eſtate, which was not his immediate property, as 
entirely hoſtile, and a proper object of military 
execution. 

The barons, reduced to this deplo- 4. D 
rable ſituation, their eſtates deſtroyed, \ 
their liberties annihilated, and their per- 1 88 
ſons expoſed to the revenge of a malicious ty- 
rant, loſt all power of ſelf-defence, They were 
able to raiſe no army in England, that could ſtand 
before their ravagers, and yet they had no hopes 
from ſubmiſſion. In this deſperate exigence, they _ 
applied to the old enemy of their country, Philip, 

king 
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king of France; and offered to acknowledge 
Lewis, the eldeſt 'fan of that monarch, as their 
ſovereign, on condition of his affording them 
protection againſt their..domeſtic deſtroyer. No 
roffer could have been more agreeable to this am- 
. — monarch, who long waited to annex Eng- 
land to the reſt of his dominions. He therefore 
inſtantly embraced the propoſal of the barons ; of 
whom, however, he demanded five and twenty 
hoſtages for 'the performance of their promiſe, 
Theis being ſent over, he began to make the 
moſt diligent preparations for this expedition, re- 
gardleſs of the menaces of the pope, Who threat- 
ened Philip with excommunication, and actually 
excomtmunicated Lewis the ſon fome time after, 
The firſt detachment conſiſted of a body of ſeven 
thouſand” men, which he reinforced ſoon after 
by a powerful army, commanded by Lewis him- 
felf, who landed at Sandwich without oppoſi- 
tion, 15 | 
John, who but juſt now ſaw himſelf in the ca- 
reer of victory, upon the landing of the French 
army was ſtopped all of a ſudden, and found him- 
ſelf blaſted in his revenge and ambition. The firſt 
effect of their appearance was, that moſt of the 
foreign troops" deſerted, refuſing to ſerve againſt 
the heir of their monarchy. Many conſiderable 
noblemen alſo deferted his party: and his caſtles 
daily fel] into the hands of his enemies. Thus 
England faw nothing but a proſpect of being 
every way undone. Ye John ſucceeded, 2 tyran- 
nical and implacable monarch was to be their 
tormentor ; it Lewis ſhould prevail, the country 
was ever after to ſubmit to a more powerful 
monarchy, . and was to become a province of 
France, What neither human prudence could 
foreſee, nor policy ſuggeſt, was brought about by 
an happy and unexpected concurrence of events. 
* | Neithcr 
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Neither John nor Lewis ſucceeded .in theit deſigns 
upon the people's happineſs and freedom. 
Lewis having vainly endeavoured to pacify the 
pope's legate, reſolved to ſet the pope at defiance, 
and marched his army againſt the caſtle of Ro- 
cheſter, which be quickly reduced. Thence he 
advanced to London where the barons and burghers 
did him homage, and took the oath of fealty, 
after he had ſworn to confirm the liberties and 
privileges of the people. Though never crowned 
king of England, yet he exerciſed ſovereign au- 
thority, granting charters, and appointing offi= 
cers of ſtate. Fut how flattering ſoever the pro- 
ſpect before him appeared, yet there was a ſecret 
jealouſy that was deſtroying his ambition, and 
undermining all his pretenſions. Through a 
reat degree of imprudence he on every occaſion 
* a viſible preference to his natural French 
ſubjects, to the detriment of thoſe he came to 
govern. The ſuſpicions of the Engliſh- againſt 
him were ſtill farther encreaſed, by the death-bed 
confeſhon of the count de Melun, one of his cour- 
tiers, who declared to thoſe about him, that it 
was the intention of Lewis to exterminate the 
Engliſh barons as traitors, and to beſtow their 
dignities and eſtates upon his own French ſubjects 
upon whoſe fidelity he could ſafely rely. hat- 
ever truth there might be in this confeſſion, it 
greatly operated upon the minds of the people; 
io that the earl of Saliſbury, and other noblemen, 
who had forſakkn John's party, once more de- 
ſerted to him, and gave no ſmall Juſtre to his 

cauſe. 333 | 
In the mean time, John was aſſembling a con- 
ſiderable army, with a view to make one great 
effort for the crown; and at the head of a large 
body of troops, he reſolved to penetrate into the 
heart of the kingdom, With theſe reſolutions he 
, > chad dey + departed 
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departed from Lynn, which, for its fidelity he had 
diſtinguiſhed with' many marks of favour, and di- 
reQed his route towards Lincolnſhire, His road 
lay along the ſhore, which was overflowed at high- 
water; but not being apprized of this, or being 
ignorant of the tides of the place, he loſt all his 
carriages, treaſure, and baggage, by their influx, 
He himſelf eſcaped with the greateſt difficulty, 
and arrived at the abbey of Swinſtead, where his 
grief for the loſs he had ſuſtained, and the diſtract- 
ed ſtate of his affairs, threw him into a fever, which 
ſoon appeared to be fatal. Next day being unable 
to ride on horſeback, he was carried in a litter to 
the caſtle of Seaford, and from thence» removed to 
Newark, where, after having made his will, he 
died in the fifty-firſt year of his age, and the eigh- 
teenth of his reign. 

This monſter's character is too ſtrongly marked, 
in every tranſaction of his life, to leave the ſmal- 
leſt neceſſity for diſentangling it from the ordinary 
occurrences of his reign. It was deſtructive to the 
people and ruinous to himſelf. He left two legi- 
timate ſons behind him; Henry, who ſacceeded 
him on the throne, and was now nine years of age; 
Richard, who was about ſeven. He left alfo three 
daughters; Jane, married to Alexander, king of the 
Scots; Eleanor, married to the earl of Pembroke; 
and Iſabella, married to the emperor Frederic 1 
His illegitimate children were numerous, but un- 
noted. | 


CHAF.- I. 
H ENA I If. 
HE Engliſh being now happily rid of a 2 


nant, who threatened the kingdom with 
ſtruction, had ſtill his rival to fear, who outy aim- 
ed 
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ed af gaining the crown fo make it ſubſervient to 
that of France, Ide partiality of Lewis on every 
occahon was the more Gel , as it was the 
leſs concealed, Fhe difkdence which he con- 
ſtantly diſcovered of the fidelity of the barons, 
encreaſed that jealouſy which was fo natural for 
them to entertain. on the preſent occaſion, An 
accident happened which rendered him fil} more 
diſagreeable to his new ſubjects. The govern- 
ment of the eaſtle of Hertford becoming vacant, 
it was claimed as of right by Robert Fitzwalter, 
a nobleman who had been extremely active in 
his ſervice: but his claim was rejected. It was 
now, therefore, apparent, that the Engliſh would 
be excluded from every truſt under the French 
government; and that foreigners were to engroſs 
alÞ the favour of their new Seen, Tk 
was the excommunication denounced againſt Lewis 
dy the pope entirely without its effect. In fiſt 
the people were eafily perſuaded to conſider a 
cauſe as impious and profane, for which they 
— already entertained ian unſurmountable aver- 
on. 
In this diſpoſition of the people, the claims of 
any native, with even the ſmalleſt pretenſions to 
favour, would have had a moſt probable chance 
of ſucceeding. A claim was accordingly made 
in favour of young Henry, the ſon of the late 
king, who was now but nine years of age. The 
earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of great worth 
and valour, who had faithfully adhered to John 
in all the fluctuations of his fortune, was at the 
time of that prince's death, marſhal of England, 
and conſequently at the head of an army. This 
nobleman determined to ſupport the declining in- 
tereſts of the young prince, and had him ſolemnly 
crowned- by the biſhops of Wincheſter and Bath, 
at Glouceſter, In order alſo to enlarge and con- 
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firm his own authority upon the preſent occaſion, 
a general council, of the barons was ſummoned at 
Briſtol, where the earl was choſen guardian to- 
the king, and protector of the kingdom. His 
firſt act was highly pleaſing to the people, and re- 
conciled them to the intereſts of the young prince. 
He made young Henry grant a new charter of 
liberties, which contained but very few excep- 
tions from that already extorted from his prede- 


ceſſor. To this was added alſo a charter aſcer- 


taining the juriſdiction, and the boundaries of the 
royal' foreſts, which from thence was called the 
Charta Foreſta. By this it was enacted, that all 
the foreſts which had been incloſed ſince the 
reign of Henry the ſecond, thould be again reſtor- 
ed to the people, and new perambulations made 
for that purpoſe, Offences on the foreſts were 
no longer declared to be capital, but puniſhable 
by gentler laws; and all the proprietors of land 


- ,were granted a power of cutting and uſing their 


own wood at pleaſure. To theſe meaſures, which 
gave univerſal ſatisfaction, Pembroke took care 
to add his more active endeavours againſt the 
enemy. He wrote letters, in the king's name, 
to all the malecontent barons, aſſuring them of 
his reſolution to govern them by their own char. 
ters; and repreſented the danger which they in- 
curred by their adherence to a French monarch, 
who only wanted to oppreſs them. "Theſe aſſu- 
rances were attended with the deſired effect. The 
party in the intereſt of Lewis began to loſe 


ground every day, by the deſertion of ſome of its 


moſt powerful leaders. The earls of Saliſbury, 


Arundel, and Warene, together with William 


Marſhall, eldeſt ſon of the protector, came over 
to the young king; and all the reſt of the barons 
appeared detirous of an opportunity of following 
their example, * ' 2 

The 
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The protector was ſo much ſtrengthened by 
thele acceſſions, that he took the field; but the 
French army appearing, he was obliged to retire. 
The count de Perche, who commanded for Lewis, 
was ſo clated with his ſuperiority, that he marched 
to Lincoln; and being admitted into the town, 
began to attack the caſtle, which he ſoon reduced 
to extremity. The protector, now finding that 
a deciſive blow was to be ſtruck, ſummoned all 
his forces from every quarter, in order to relieve 
a place of ſo much importance; and he, in turn, 
appeared ſo much ſuperior to the French, that 
they ſhut themſelves up within the city, and re- 
ſolved to take ſhelter behind the walls. But the 
garriſon of the caſtle having received a ſtrong re- 
inforcement, made a vigorous ſally upon the be- 
ſiegers, while the En Tith army aſſaulted them 
from without; and ſcaling the walls, entered the 
city ſword in hand. Lincoln was delivered over 
to * pillaged ; the French army was totally rout- 
ed, the commander in chief was killed, and ſeveral 
of the reſt made priſoners of war. This misfor- 
tune of the French was but the forerunner of 
another, Their fleet, which was bringing over 
reinforcements, both of men and money, was 
attacked by the Engliſh, under the command of 
Philip d'Albiney, and was repulſed with conſi- 
derable loſs. D'Albiney is faid to have practiſed 
a ſtratagem againſt them, to which he owed his 
victory. Having got the wind of the French, he 
ordered his men to throw quick lime in the faces 
of the enemy, which blinding them, they were 
diſabled from further defence. Theſe repeated 
loſſes ſerved, at length, to give peace to the king- 
dom. Lewis finding his cauſe every day declining, 
and that it was at laſt grown wholly deſperate, 
| began to be. anxious for the ſafety of his perſon, 


and was glad to ſubmit to any conditions favour- 
Vor. I. able 
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able to his retreat. He concluded a peace with 
the protector, in which he agreed to leave the 
kingdom; and in which he exacted, in return, 
an indemnity for all his adherents. Thus ended 
a Civil war, which had for ſome time drenched 
the kingdom in blood; and in which not, only its 
conſtitution, but all its happineſs ſeemed irretriev- 
able. The death of John, and the abdication of 
Lewis, were circumſtances, that could hardly be 
expected, even by the moſt ſanguine well- wiſhers 
of their country. The one was brought about by 
accident, and the other by the prudence and intre- 
pidity of the earl of Pembroke, the protector, who 

im elf did not long ſurvive his ſucceſs. 
The young king was of a character 

A. D. | i 

6. the very oppoſite of his father; as he 
itt grew up to man's eſtate, he was found 
to be gentle, merciful, and humane; he appeared 
eaſy and goed natured to his dependents ; but no 
way formidable to his enemies. Without aCti- 
vity or vigour, he was unfit to conduct in war; 
without diſtruſt or ſuſpicion, he was impoſed upon 
in time of peace. A king of ſuch beneficent 
and meek qualifications, was very little fitted to 
hold the reins of a kingdom, ſuch as, England was 
at that time, where cvery order was aſpiring to 
independence, and endeavouring to plume them- 
ſelves with the ſpoils of the prerogative, The 
protector was ſucceeded in his ofice by Peter, 
biſhep of Wincheſter, and Hubert de Burgh, 
high juſticiary ; but no authority in the governors 
could controut a people, who had long been uſed 
to civil diſcord, and caught every flight occaſion 
to magniſy ſmall oftences into public grievances, 
The nobles were now, in effect, the tyrants of 
the people; for. having almoſt totally deftroyed 
the power of the crown; and being encouraged 
by the weakneſs of a mincrity, they conſidered 
the 
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the laws as inſtruments made only for their de- 
fence, and with which they alone were to govern. 
They, therefore, retained by force the royal caſtles, 
which they had uſurped during their former convul- 
ſions; they oppreſſed their vaſſals; they infeſted 
their weaker neighbours; and they invited all 
diſorderly people to take protection under their 
authority. It is not then to be wondered, that 
there were many complaints againſt thoſe who 
were placed over them; Hubert de Burgh, who 
ſcemed to take the lead in government, at this 
time experienced many 1 formed not 
only againſt his authority, but his perſon; and 
ſo fle did the confederates regard ſecrecy, that 
they openly avowed their intentions of removing 
him from his office. The barons being required 
by him to give up their caſtles, they not only 
refuſed, but ſeveral of them entered into a confe- 
deracy to ſurprize London; and, with the Earls 
of Cheſter and Albemarle at their head, they 
advanced as far as Waltham with that intention, 
At that time, however, their aims were fruſtrated 
by the diligence of the government: but they did 
not deſiſt from their enterprize; for meeting ſome 
time after at Leiceſter, in order to feize the king, 
they found themſelves diſappointed in this, as in, 
their former attempt. In this threatening com- 
motion, the power of the church was obliged to 
interpoſe; and the archbiſhops and prelates threat- 
ened the barons with the ſentence of excommu- 
nication, ſhould they perſiſt in either of their at- 
tempts upon the king, or in detaining his caſtles, 
This menace at laſt prevailed. Moſt of the for- 
treſſes were ſurrendered; and the number at that 
time is ſaid to have amounted to above a thou- 
fand. But though Henry gained this advantage 
by the prudence and perſeverance of his miniſter, 
yet his power was till eſtabliſhed upon a very 
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weak foundation. A conteſt: with his brother 
Richard, who had- amaſſed ſuch ſums of money, 
as to be reckoned the richeſt prince in Europe, 
ſoon ſhewed the weakneſs both of his power and 
his diſpoſition. Richard had unjuſtly expelled an 
inferior baron from his manor ; and the king in- 
fiſted upon his reſtoring him. The other rerfiftin 
in his refuſal, a powerful confederacy was Fan 
and an army aſſembled; which the king had nei- 
ther power nor courage to reſiſt. Richard's in- 
juſtice was declared legal; and his reſentment was 
obliged to be mollified by grants of much greater 
importance than the manor which had been the 
firſt ground of the quarrel. Thus was the king 
obliged to ſubmit to all the demands of his haughty 
vaſſals, and he had ſcarce any perſon who ſeemed 
ſolicitous for his intereſts, but Hubert de Burgh, 
whom, nevertheleſs, he diſcarded in a ſudden ca- 
price; and thus expoſed his faithful ſervant to the 
violent - perſecution of his enemies. Among the 
many. frivolous crimes objected to him, he was ac- 
cufed of gaining the king's atteEtion by enchant- 
ment, and, of {ending the prince of Wales a jewel, 
which he' had ſtolen from the treaſury, that ren- 
dered the wearer invulnerable. Hubert, when he 
found his ruin refolved on, was compelled to take 
ſanctuary in a church; but the king was prevailed 
upon to give orders for his being dragged from 
thence. I hus irreſojute and timid, the orders of 
one moment contradicted thoſe of the preceding. 
He quickly recalled che orders he had given, and 
again rènewed them. The clergy interpoſed, . and 
. obliged the. king to permit him to return to his 
ſanctuary; but he was once more conſtrained to 
ſurrender himſelf. a priſoner, and was confined to 
the caſtle of Deviſes. . From thence Hubert made 
his eſcape; and, though he afterwards obtained 
- + * We 
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the king's pardon, he never teſtified any deſire to 
encounter future dangers in his ſervice. 

But as weak princes are never to be without 
3 favourites, the place of Hubert was 
ſoon ſupplied by Peter de Roches, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, a Poictevin by birth, one equally remark- 
able for his arbitrary conduct, and for his courage 
and abilities. Henry, in purſuance of this pre- 
late's advice, invited over a great number of Poic- 
tevins, and other foreigners, who having , 5 
neither principles nor fortunes at home, 13 
were willing to adopt whatever ſchemes 
their employer ſhould propofe. Every office and 
command was beſtowed on theſe unprincipled 
ſtrangers, whoſe avarice and rapacity were excecd- 
ed only by their pride and inſolence. So unjuſt a 
partiality to ſtrangers very naturally excited the 
jealouſy of the barons; and they even ventured to 
aſſure the king, that if he did. not diſmiſs all foreign- 
ers from court, they would drive both him and them 
out of the kingdom. But the bithop of Wincheſ- 
ter had taken his meaſures ſo well, that he brought 
over many of the moſt powerful of the confederates, 
and the eſtates of the more obnoxious barons were 
confiſcated, for the benefit of his needy country- 
men. In theſe violent meaſures the king was a 
calm conſenting ſpectator; he was contented with 
preſent advantages; and while theſe confilcations 
procured immediate wealth, he little regarded the 
conſequence, But as this king was chiefly ſwayed 
vy tumultuary remonſtrances, another confederacy, 
at the head of which the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury was, induced him to diſmiſs his miniſter, and 
to tend him and his needy countrymen out of the 
kingdom. Encouragement to foreigners was the 
chief complaint againſt the king; and it was now 
expected that the people were to be no longer ag- 
grieved by ſeeing ſuch advanced above them. But 
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their hopes were quickly diſappointed; for the 
A. D. king having married Eleanor, daughter 
8 of the count of Provence, he transferred 
39. his affections to the ſtrangers of that 
country, whom he carcſied with the fondeſt affec- 
tion, and enriched with the moſt imprudent gene- 
rofity. Places, dignities, and vaſt treaſures, were 
laviſhed upon them; many young noblemen, who 
were. wards to the crown, were married to wives 
of that country; and when the ſources of the 
king's liberality were dried up, he reſumed all the 
grants he had formerly made, in order to continue 
his favcurs. The reſentment of every rank of 
people was excited by this miſchievous attachment; 
but their anger was ſcarce kept within bounds when 
they ſaw a new ſwarm of theſe intruders come over 
from Gaſcony, with Iſabella, the king's mother; 
who had been ſome time before married to the 
count de la Marche. To theſe juit cauſes of 
complaint were added the king's unſucceſsſul ex- 
pedition to the continent, his total want of carco- 
nomy, and his .oppreſhve exaCtions, which were 
but the reſult of the former. The kingdom there- 
fore waited with gloomy reſolution, reſolving to 
take venggance when the general diſcontent was 
arrived at maturity. 

To theſe temporal diſcontents, thoſe ariſing 
from the rapacity of the ſee of Rome were added 
{hortly after. The clergy of England, while they 
were contending for the power ot the pope, were 
not aware that they were cticctually oppoſing their 
own intereſts ; for the pontiif having, by various 
arts, obtained the inveſtiture of ail livings: and 
pꝛelacies in the kingdom, failed not to fill up every 
"vacancy with his own creatures. His power being 

eſtabliſhed, he now began to turn it to his profit, 


and to enrich the church by every act of W 
| | an 
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and avarice. At this time all the chief A.D 
benefices of the kingdom were conferred „= 
on Italians. Great numbers of that na- 253. 
tion were ſent over at one time to be provided for; 
the king's chaplain alone is ſaid to have held at 
once ſeven hundred eccleſiaſtical livings. Theſe 
abuſes became too glaring even for the blind ſaper- 
ſtition of the people to ſubmit to; they roſe in 
tumults againſt the Italian clergy, pillaged their 
barns, walled their fields, and inſulted their perſons. 
But theſe were tranſient obſtacles to the papal en- 
croachments. The pontiff exaCted the revenues 
of all vacant benefices, the twentieth of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical livings without exception, the third of 
fuch as exceeded an hundred marks a year, and the 
half of ſuch as were held by non-reſidents : he 
claimed the goods of all inteſtate clergymen: he 
pretended a right of inheriting all money got by 
uſury, and he levied voluntary contributions on the 
people. The indignities which the people ſuffered 
from theſe intruding ecclefiaftics were {till more 
oppreſſive than their exactions. On a certain o 
caſion, while the Engliſh were complaining of the 
avarice of their king, and his profuſion to foreign 
favourites, the pope's legate made his triumphal 
entry into England, and fome buſineſs induced him 
to viſit Oxford before his return. He was received 
there with all poſſible ſplendour and ceremony 
and the moſt ſumptuous . preparations were made 
for his table. One day as the legate's dinner was 
preparing, ſeveral — 4 of the univerſity entered 
his kitchen, ſome incited by motives of curioſity, 
others of hunger ; while they were thus employed 
in admiring the luxury and opulence in which this. 
dignitary was ſerved, and of which they were only 
to be ſpectators, a poor Iriſh ſcholar ventured to 
beg relief from the cook, who was an Italian, as 
were all the legate's domeſtics. This brutal fſel- 
L.4 low, 
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low, inſtead of giving the poor Iriſhman an alme, 
threw a ladle full of boiling 'water in his face, and 
ſeemed to exult in his brutality. The indignity fo 
; provoked a Welch ſtudent who was near, that with 
- a bow which he happened to have in his hand, he 
ſhot the cook Nead with an arrow. The legate 
hearing a tumult, tetired in a flight to the tower of 
the church, herethe Wmained till nightfall. As 
ſoon as he found that he>might retire in ſafety, he 
. haſtencd to the king, who was then at London, 
and complained to him of the outrage. The king, 
with his uſual ſubmiſſion to the church, appeared 
in a violent paſkon, and offered to give immediate 
ſatisfaction, by putting the offenders to death, 
The legate at firſt ſeemed to inſiſt upon vengeance, 
but at length was appeaſed by a proper ſubmiſſion 
from the univerſity. All the icholars of that ſchool 
which hed offended him, were ordered to be ſtript 
of their gowns; and to go in proceſſion bare- foot- 
ed, with halters about their necks, to the legate's 
houſe, and there were directed humbly to crave his 
abſolution and pardon, 
But the impoſitions of the church appeared in 
their moſt conſpicuous point cf view in a tranſac- 
tion between the pope and the king. The court of 
Rome, ſome time before, had reduced the kingdom 
of Sicily to the ſame ſtate of vaſſalage to which 
England had ſubmitted ; but Mainfroy, an uſurper, 
under pretence cf governing the kingdom for the 
lawful heir, had ſeized upon the crown, and was 
. reſolved to reject the pope's authority. As the 
pontiff ſound that his own force alone was not ſuf- 
ficient to vindicate his claims, he had recourſe to 
Richard, the king's brother, whoſe wealth he was 
not ignorant of; and to him, and his heirs, he 
offered the kingdom of Sicily, with only one con- 
dition, that he ſhould regain it from the hands of 
the uſurper. Richard was tco well acquainted 


with 
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with the difficulty of the enterprize to comply 
with ſuch a propoſal; but when it was made to 
the king himſelf, the weak monarch, dazzled with 
the ſplendour of the conqueſt, embraced the pro- 
poſal with ardour. Accordingly, without reflect- 
ing on the conſequences, or ever conſulting the 
parliament, he gave the pope unlimited credit to 
expend whatever ſums he ſhould think proper for 
compleating the conqueſt of that kingdom. This 
was what the pope expected and. deſired; he ſoon 
brought Henry in debtor for more than an hun- 
dred thouſand marks, a debt which he had never 
been adviſed with in the contracting. Henry was 
mortified at the greatneſs of the ſum, and till 
more at the little proſpect of its being laid out with 
ſucceſs; but he dreaded the pope's diſpleaſure, and 
therefore he reſolved to have recourſe to parlia- 
ment for a ſupply. | 
In this univerſal. ſtate of indignation, it a 
readily be imagined, that the barons were more 
liberal of their complaints than their ſupplies. 
They determined not to lavith their money on- 
ſavourites without merit, and expeditions without 
a proſpect of ſucceſs. The clergy themſelves be- 
gan to turn againſt their ſpiritual father; and the 
biſhop of London boldly aſlerted, that if the king, 
and the pope, ſhould take the mitre from his head 
ne would clap on an helmet. But though the 
biſhops and clergy were obliged to acquieſce in fur- 
niſhing a part of this abſurd expence, the barons 
ſtill continued refractory; and inſtead of ſupplies, 
tor ſome time anſwered with expoſt ulations. They 
urged the king's partiality to foreigners, they ag- 
gravated the injuries of his ſervants, and the unjuſt 
ſeizures made by his officer. from men of mercan- 
tile profeſhons. The parliament. therefore was 
diſſolved (for fo now the general aſſembly of the 
nation began to be called) and another ſoon after 
Ls was 
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was convened with as lititle ſucceſs. The urgency 
of the king's affairs, required that money ſhould 
be procured at any rate; and yet the legate never 
failed, upon thoſe occaſions, to obſtruct the king's 
demands by making ſeveral for himſelf. It was 
now, therefore, that Henry went amongſt ſuch of 
his ſubjects as were — attached to him, and 
begged for aſſiſtance at their own houſes. At one 
time, he would get money by pretending to take 
the croſs ; at another he would prevail by aſierting 
that he was reſolved to re-conquer his French 
dominions. At length his barons, perceiving the 
exigencies to which he was reduced, ſeemed, in 
mere pity, willing to grant him aid; and, upon 
his promiſing to grant them plenary redreſs, a very 
A. D liberal ſupply was obtained, for which 
3 he renewed their charter with more than 
55. uſual ſolemnity. All the prelates and 
abbots were afſeinbled, with burning tapers in 
their hands ; the Magna Charta was read in their 
preſence; and they denounced ſentence of excom- 
municaticn againſt all who ſhould infringe upon its 
deciſions; they then put out their tapers on the 
ground, and exclaimed, « May every ſoul that 
« proves falſe to this agreement, ſo ſtink and cor- 
« rupt in hell.” The king had his part in the 
ceremony, and ſubjoined, © So help me God, 1 
« will inviolably kecp all theſe things, as I am a 
« man, as I am actriſtian, as I am a knight, and 
as J am a king crowned and anointed.” Thus 
folemn was their mutual engagements ; but the 
wretched Henry had no ſooner received the ſupplies 
for which his parliament had been convoked, than 
he forgot every article of what he had ſo ſolemnly 
agreed to obſerve. | | 
Though the king, in the laſt convention, had 
ſolemnly engaged to follow the advice of Engliſh 
counſellors, yet he was directed in alt his * 
4 . : y 
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by foreigners, and William de Valence, on whom 
he conferred various honours, graſped at every poſt 
of profit that was in the royal power to beſtow: 
This imprudent preference, joined to a thouſand 
other illegal evaſions of -uffice, at laſt impelled 


Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, to attempt an 


innovation in the government, and to wreſt the 


ſceptre from the feeble hand that held it. This 
nobleman was the fon of the famous general who 
commanded againſt the Albigenſes, a ſect of en- 
thuſiaſts that had been deſtroyed ſome time before 
in the kingdom of Savoy. He was married to the 
king's ſiſter; and, by his power and addreſs, was 
pofſeſſed of a ſtrong intereſt in the nation, having 
gained equally the affections of the great and the 
file. The king was the only perſon whoſe favour 
he diſdained to cultivate. He fo much difregarded 


Henry's friendſhip or enmity, that when the mo- 
narch, upon a certain occaſion, called him traitor, 


Leiceſter gave him the lie; and told him, that if 


he were not his ſovereign, he would ſoon make 


him repent of his infulk, Being poſſeſſed of power 
too great for a' ſubject, he had long, though ſe- 
cretly, aſpired at the throne, and filled all places 
with complaints of the king's injuſtice, partiality, 
and inability to govern. Having at laſt found his 
deſigns ripe for executiong he called a meeting of 
the moſt conſiderable barons; and concealing his 
private ambition under the maſk of public concern, 
he repreſented to them the neceflity of reforming. 
the ſtate. He exaggerated the oppreſſions of the 


lower orders of people, the violation of the barons? 


privileges, the continued plunder of the clergy, 
and the perfidy of the king. His popularity and 
his power added weight to his eloquence; and the 
darons entered into a reſolution of redreſſing public 
-grieyances, by taking the adminiſtration of the 
government into their own hands, = *% 
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Tube firſt place where this formidable confederacy 
frſt diſcovered itſelf, was in the parliament-houſe, 
where the barons appeared in complete armour. 

The king, upon his entry, aſked them what was 
their intention; to which they ſubmiſſively replied, 
to make him their ſovereign, by confirming his 
power, and to have their grievances redreſſed. 

2 who was ready enough to promiſe whatever 
was demanded, inſtantly aſſured them of his inten- 
tions to give all poſſible ſatisfaction; and for that 
purpoſe, ſummoned another parliament at Oxford, 
to digeſt a new plan of government, and to elect 
proper perſons who were to be intruſted with the 
chief authority. This parliament, afterwards cal- 
led the mad parliament, went expeditiouſly to work 
upon the buſineſs of reformation. Twenty-four 
barons were appointed, with ſupreme authority, 
to reform the abuſes of the ſtate, and Leiceſter was 
placed at their head. The firſt itep was calculat- 
cd for the good of the people, as it contained the 
rude out-line of the houſe of commons, which 
June 11 makes a part of the conſtitution at this 
8 * day. They ordered, that four knights 
| ects ſhould be choſen by each county, who 
ſhould gxamine into the grievances of their reſpec- 
tive conſtituents, and to attend at the enſuing par- 
liament, to give inforggation of their complaints. 
They ordained, that three ſeſſions of parliament 
ſhould be regularly held 2 year; that a new 
high ſheriff ſhould be annua y elected; that no 
wards nor caſtles ſhould be entruſted to foreigners; 
no new foreſts made, nor the revenues of an 
counties let to farm. "Theſe conſtitutions were 6 
juſt, that ſome of them have been continued to the 
preſent time; but it was not the ſecurity of the 

people, but the eſtabliſhment of their own power, 

that this odious confederacy endeavoured to effect. 
Taſtead of reſigning their power, when they. had 
| | - — 
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fulfilled the purpoſes of their appointment, they 
ſtill maintained themſelves in an ufurped authority ; 
at one time pretending that they had not as yet 
digeſted all neceſſaty regulations for the benefit of 
the ſtate; at another, that their continuance in 
power was the = remedy the people had againſt 
the faithleſs charaCter of the king: in ſhort, they 
reſolved to maintain their ſtations till they ſhould 
think proper to reſign their authority. The whole 
ſtate accordingly underwent a complete alteration 
all its former officers were diſplaced, and creatures 
of the twenty-four barons were put in their room; 
they had even the effrontery to impoſe an oath 
upon every individual of the nation, declaring an 
* implicit obedience to all the regulations executed, 
and to be yet executed, by the barons, who were 
thus appointed as rulers. They not only abridged 
the authority of the king, but the efficacy of parlia- 
ment, giving up to twelve perſons all parliamentary 
power between each ſeſſion. Thus theſe inſolent 
nobles, after having trampled upon the crown, 
now threw proſtrate all the rights of the people, 
and a vile oligarchy was on the point af being eſta- 
| bliſhed for ever. 

The firſt oppoſition that was made to theſe uſur- 
pations, was from that very power, which fo lately 
began to take place in. the conſtitution. The 
knights of the ſhire, who, for ſome time, had 
begun to be regularly aſſembled in a ſeparate houſe, 
now firſt perceived thoſe grievances which they 
ſubmitted to the ſuperior aſſembly of the barons for 

-redreſs. Theſe bold and patriotic mea ſtrongly re- 

.monſtrated againſt the flowneſs of the — 
of their twenty-four rulers; and, for the firſt time, 
began to ſhew that ſpirit of juſt reſiſtance, which 
has ever fince aCtuated their councils in a greater 
or a leſs degree. They repreſented, that though 
the king had performed all the conditions required 
1 20 of 
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of him, the barons had hitherto done nothing on 
their part, that ſhewed an equal regard for the 
people; that their own intereſts and power ſeemed | 
the only atm of all their decrees; and they even 
called upon the king's eldeſt fon, prince Edward, 
to interpoſe his authority, and fave the ſinking 
nation. 

Prince Edward was at this time about twenty- - 
two years of age, when the hopes which were con- 
ceived of his abilities and his integrity rendered 
him an important perſonage in the tranſactions of 
the times, and in ſome meaſure atoned for his fa- 
ther's imbecillity. Upon this occaſion his conduct 
was fitted to impreſs the people with the higheſt 
ideas of his piety and juſtice. He alleged, when 
appealed to, that he had ſworn to the late Conſti- 
tutions of Oxford, which, though contrary to his 
own private ſentiments, he yet reſolved by no 
means to infringe. At the ſame time, however, 
he ſent a meſſage to the barons, requiring them 
to bring their undertaking to an end, or otherwiſe 
to expect the moſt vigorous oppoſition to their 
uſurpations. To this the barons were obliged to 
reply, by publiſhing a new code of laws, which, 
though it contained ſcarce any thing material, yet 
they ſuppoſed would, for a while, dazzle the eyes 
of the people, until they could take meaſures to con- 
firm their authority upon a ſecurer foundation, In 
this manner, under various pretences, and ſtudied 
delays, they continued themſelves in power for 
three years; while the whole nation perceived their 
aims, and loudly condemned their treachery. The 
pope himſelf beheld their ufurpations with indig- 
nation, and abſolved the king and all his ſubjects 
from the oath which they had taken to obſerve the 
Proviſions of Oxford. 

T he-people' now only wanted a leader to ſubvert 
this pew tyranny impoſed upon them,; Oy 
„ / new 
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knew not where, nor whom they could apply to for 
ſuccour. The king himſelf, weak, timid, irreſolute, 
and ſuperſtitious, was in a manner leagued with 
thoſe who oppoſed and depreſſed his own intereſts ; 
the clergy, who formerly gave the people redreſs, 
were become an independent * and little con- 
cerned in the commotions of the ſtatꝰ, which they 
regarded as tame ſpectators. In this diſtreſsful 
ſituation, they had recourſe to young prince Ed- 
ward, who, at a very early age, had given the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of courage, of wiſdom, and of con- 
ſtancy. At firſt, indeed, when applied to, appear- 
ing ſenſible of what his father had ſuffered by levity 
and breach of promiſe, he refuſed for ſome time to 
take advantage of the pope's abſolution, and the 
people's earneſt application; but being at laſt per- 
ſuaded to concur, a parliament was called, in which 
the king reſumed his former authority ; and the ba- 
rons, atter making one fruitleſs eftort to take. him 
by ſurprize at Wincheſter, were obliged to acqui- 
cice in what they could not openly oppoſe. 

In the mean time the earl of Leiceſter, no way 
diſcouraged by the bad ſucceſs of his paſt enter- 
prizes, reſolved upon entirely overturning that 
power, which he had already humbled. For this 
purpoſe, he formed a moſt powerful confederacy 
with the prince of Wales, who invaded England 
with a body of thirty thouſand men. To theſe 
barbarous ravagers Leiceſter quickly joined his own 
Forces, and the whole kingdom was ſoon expoſed 
to all the devaſtations of a licentious army, The 
Citizens of London alſo were not averſe, to his cauſe. 
Under the command of their mayor, Thomas 
Fitz-Richard, a furious and licentious .man, they 
fell upon the Jews, and many of the more wealthy 
inhabitants, pillaging and deſtroying wherever 
they came. The fury of the faction was not con- 
fined to London only, but broke out in moſt of the 
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populous cities of the kingdom ; while the king, 
with his uſual puſillanimity, deplored the turbu- 
lence of the times, and in vain applied to the pope 
for his holy protection. 

In this diſtreſsful ſtate of the nation, nothing 
now remained, but an accommodation with the 
inſurgent barons; and after ſome time a treaty of 
peace was concluded, but upon the moſt diſad- 
vantageous terms to the king and his party. The 

A.D Proviſions of Oxford were agin reſtor- 

6 * ed, and the barons re-eſtabliſhed in the 

_ ſovereignty of the kingdom. They took 
poſſeſſion of all the a 5 caſtles and fortreſſes ; 
they even named the officers of the King's houf- 
hold; and ſummoned a parliament to meet at 
Weſtminſter; in order the more fully to ſettle the 
plan of their government. By this aſſembly it was 
enatted, that the authority of the twenty-four ba- 
rons ſhould continue ; and that not only during the 
reign of the king, but alſo during that of prince 
Edward. g 

But theſe were conditions which, though the 
puſillanimous king could very eafily ſubmit to; 
yet the young prince would by no means acqui- 
eſce in, He appealed to the king of France, to 
whom he conſented to refer the ſubject of his in- 
fringed pretenſipns; and when that juſt monarch 
declared in his favour, he reſolved to have recourſe 
to arms, the laſt refuge of oppreſſed royalty. 
Accordingly, ſummoning the king's military ex) 
fals from ail quarters, and being reinforced. by 
many of the more equitable barons, he reſolved 
to take the field. His firſt attempts were ſucceſs- 
ful; Northampton, Leiceſter, and Nottingham 
ſubmitted to his power; and he proceeded into the 
county of Derby, in order to ravage with fire and 
ſword the eſtates of ſuch as had eſpouſed the op- 
poſite cauſe. On the other ſide, the earl of _ 
ceſter 
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ceſter was befieging Rocheſter, when he was 
informed of the king's ſucceſſes ; upon which he 
raiſed the ſiege, and retreated to London, where 
he was joined by a body of the citizens, amount- 
ing to —— thouſand men. Both armies being 
thus pretty nearly equal, they reſolved to come to 
an 3 and Leiceſter halted within about 
two miles from Lewes in Suſſex; offering, at 
the ſame time, terms of accommodation, which 
he well knew the king would reject. Upon the 
refuſal of theſe with contempt, both ſides prepar- 
ed for a battle with the utmoſt rancour and ani- 
moſity. "The earl advanced with his troops near 
Lewes, where the king had drawn up his forces 
to give him a proper reception. The royal army 
was formed in three diviſions; prince Edward 
commanded on the right; Richard, the king's 
brother, who had been ſome time before made 
king of the Romans, was poſted on the left-wing, 
and Henry himſelf remained in the centre. The 
carl's army was divided into four bedies; the 
firſt was conducted by Henry de Montfort, fon 
of the general; the ſecond was commanded by 
the earl of Glouceſter; the third was under the 
command of the earl himſzlf; and the fourth, con- 
' fiſting of Londoners, was under the direction of 
Nicholas Seagrave. To encourage theſe infurgents 
ſtill farther, the biſhop of Chicheſter gave a gene- 
ral abſolution to their party; accompanied with 
aſſurances, that if any of them fell in the action, 
they would infallibly be received into heaven, as a 
reward for their ſuffering in ſo meritorious a cauſe. 
The battle was begun by prince Edward, who 
ruſhed upon the Londoners, placed foremoſt in 
the poſt of honour, with ſo much fury, that they 
were unable to ſuſtain the charge, but giving way, 
fled with great precipitation, The prince, tran- 


ſported with a deſire of revenging the inſults they 
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had offered to his mother, purſued them four 
miles off the field of battle, cauſing a terrible 
Naughter. While he was making this imprudent 
uſe of his victory, the earl of Leiceſter, who was 
a ſkilful commander, puſhed with all his forces 
againſt the enemies left wing, ſoon put them to 
the rout, and took both the king and his brother 
priſoners. It was a dreadful proſpect, therefore, 
to the young prince, who was now returning vie- 
torious from the purſuit, to behold the field cover- 
ed with the bodies of his friends; and ſtill more, 
when he heard that his father and his uncle were 
defeated and. taken. In this deplorable ſtate, he 
at firſt endeavourcd to inſpire his remaining troops 
with ardour, but being artfully amuſed by Leiceſter 
with a pretended negotiation, he quickly found 
his little body of troops ſurrounded, and he himſelf 
obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the conqueror 
thought fit to impoſe. Theſe were ſhort, and very 
conformable to his wretched ſituation. He, and 
another general named Henry d*Almain, were to 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners, as pledges in the 
place of the king and his brother, who were to be 
releaſed. [he Proviſions of Oxford were to con- 
tinue in full force; but to be reviſed by ſix French- 
men, appointed by the king of France; three pre- 
lates and three noblemen, who, with three more 
of their own chooſing, were to be inveſted with 
full powers to ſettle all diſturbances that then ſub- 
ſiſted. Such was the convention called the Afiſe 
of Lewes. 
A.D Theſe great advantages were no ſooner 
, as * obtained, than Leiceſter reſolved to poſſeſs 
+ himſelf of that power, for which he had 
ſo long been ſtruggling. Inſtead of referring the 
ſubject in diſpute to the king of France, as was 
agreed on, he kept Richard {till a priſoner; and 
though he had already confined prince Edward in 
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the caſtle of Dover, yet he effectually took care ſtill 
to let the king continue alſo in bondage. To add 
to his injuſtice, he made uſe of his name for purpo- 
ſes the moſt prejudicial to the royal intereſts ; and 
while he every where diſarmed the king's adherents, 
he was cautiouſly ſeen to keep his partizans in a poſ- 
ture of defence, The king, a poor contemptible 
ſpectator of his own degradation, was carried about 
from place to place, and obliged to give his gover- 
nors directions to deliver their caſtles into the hands 
of his enemy. To this uſurpation of the king's au- 
thority, Leiceſter added the moſt barefaced and ra- 
pacious avarice. He ſeized the eſtates of no leſs 
than eighteen barons, as his ſhare of the ſpoil gained 
in the battle of Lewes. He engroſſed to himſelf 
the ranſom of all the priſoners ; he monopolized the 
ſale of wool to foreign markets; and to fix himſelf 
compleatly in authority, he ordained that all power 
ſhould be exerciſed by a council of nine perſons, 
who were to be choſen by three perſons, or the ma- 
jority of them; and theſe were the earl himſelf, the 
earl of Glouceſter, and the biſhop of Chicheſter. 

In this ſtretch of power, Leiceſter was not fo en- 
tirely ſecure, but that he ſtill feared the combina» 
tions of the foreign ſtates againſt him, as well as the 
internal machinations of the royal party. The 
king of France, at the interceſſion of the queen of 
England, who had taken refuge at his court, actu- 
ally prepared to reinſtate Henry in his dominions ; 
the pope was not ſparing in his eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures; and there were many other princes that pitied 
the royal ſufferings, and ſecretly wiſhed the uſur- 
per's fall, The miſerable ſituation of the kingdom 
in the end produced the happineſs of poſterity. 
Leiceſter, to ſecure his il]-acquired power, was 
obliged to have recourſe to an aid till now entirely 
unknown in England, namely, that of the body of 
the people. He called a parhament, where, beſides 

the 
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the barons of his own party, and ſeveral eceleſiaſ- 
tics, who were not immediate tenants of the crown, 
he ordered returns to be made of two knights from 
of 2 every ſhire, and alfo deputies from the 
A.D b e Ja which had been hitherto con- 


ſidere 


1465. as too inconſiderable to have a 


voice in legiſlation. This is the firſt 
confirmed outline of an Engliſh houſe of commons. 
The people had been gaining ſome conſideration 
ſince the gradual diminution of the force of the 
feudal ſyſtem. The eſtabliſhment of corporation 
charters, by which many of the ruſtic ſlaves were 
in a capacity of reſcuing themſelves from the power 
of their adore, encreaſed not only the power of 
the people, but their ardour to be free. As arts 
increaſed, the number of thefe little independent 
republics, if they may be fo called, increaſed in 
proportion; and we find them, at the preſent pe- 
riod, of conſequence enough to be adopted into a 
ſhare of the legiſlature. Such was the beginning 
of an inſtitution, that has ſince been the guardian 
of Britiſh liberty, and the admiration of mankind. 
In this manner it owed its original to the aſpiring 
aims of an haughty baron, who flattered the people 
with the name of freedom, with a deſign the more 
completely to tyrannize. 

A parliament aſſembled in this manner, to ſecond 
the views of the earl, was found not ſo very com- 
plying as he expected. Many of the barons, who had 
hitherto ſtedfaſtly adhered to his party, appeared 
diſguſted at his.immoderate ambition; and . many 
of the people, who found that a change of maſters 
was not a change from miſery to happineſs, began 
to wiſh for the re- eſtabliſnment of the royal family. 
In this exigence, Leiceſter finding himſelf unkble 
to oppoſe the concurring wiſhes of the nation, was 
reſolved to make a merit of what he could nct pre- 
vent; and he accordingly releaſed prince no 
8 : rom 
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from confinement, and had him introduced at 
Weſtminſter hall, where his freedom was confirm- 
ed by the unanimous voice of the harons. But 
though Leiceſter had all the popularity of reſtoring 
the prince, yet he was 1 enough to keep him 
ſtill guarded by his emiſſaries, who watched all his 
motions, and fruſtrated all his aims. _ 

On the other hand prince Edward, who had too 
much penetration not to perceive that he was made 
the tool of Leiceſter's ambition, ardently watched 
an opportunity to regain that freedom, of which 
he then enjoyed but the appearance. An opportu- 
nity ſoon offered for procuring him a reſtoration of 
his former liberty with his power. The duke of 
Glouceſter, one of the heads of Leiceſter's party, 
being diſcontented at that nobleman's great power, 
- retired from court in diſguſt, and went, for ſafety, 
to his eſtates on the borders of Wales. Leiceſter 
was not flow in purſuing him thither; and to give 
greater authority to his arms, carried the king and 
the prince of Wales along with him. This was 
the happy i np” that young Edward long 
wanted in order to effect his eſcape. Being fur- 
niſhed by the earl of Glouceſter with an horſe of 
extraordinary ſwiftneſs, under a pretence of taking 
the air with ſome of Leiceſter's retinue, who were 
in reality appointed to guard him, he propoſed that 
they ſhould run their horſes one againſt the other. 
When he perceived that he had thus ſufficiently tir- 
ed their horſes, immediately mounting Glouceſter's 
horſe that was {till freſh, he bid his attendants very 
politely farewell. They followed him indeed for 
ſome time; but the appearance of a body of troops 
belonging to Glouceſter ſoon put an end to the pur- 
ſuit. This happy event ſeemed the ſignal for the 
whole body of the royaliſts to riſe. The well known 
valour of the young prince, the long train of grie- 
vances which the people endured; and the counte- 
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nance of the earl of Glouceſter, a man of great 
power, all combined to increaſe their numbers, 
and inſpire their activity. An army was ſoon aſ- 
ſembled which Leiceſterhad no power to withſtand; 
and he ſaw his hard-earned power every day raviſh- 
ed from him, without being able to firike a ſingle 
blow in its defence. His ſon, attempting to bring 
a reinforcement of troops from London, was, b 
a vigorous march of young Edward, nel 
and his army cut to pieces. 

It was not long after, that the earl himſelf, igno- 
rant of his ſon's fate, paſſed the Severn, in ex- 
pectation of the London army; but inſtead of the 
troops he expected, he ſoon perceived, that the in- 
defatigable prince was coming up to give him bat- 
tle. Nor was it without a ſtratagem that his little 
army was aſſaulted. While the prince led a part of 
his troops by a circuit to attack him behind, he or- 
dered another body of them to advance with the 
banners of the London army that was juſt defeated, 
which, for a long time, the earl miſtook for an 
actual reinforcement, and made diſpoſitions accord- 
ingly. At laſt, however, this proud, but unfortu- 
nate general perceived his miſtake; and ſaw that 
| the enemy was advancing againſt him on all fides, 

with the moſt regular diſpoſition and determined 

bravery. He now, therefore, found that all was 

loſt ; and was ſo ſtruck with diſmay, that he could 

| not help exclaiming, “ The Lord have mercy 
upon our fouls, for our bodies are deomed to de- 
ſtruction.” He did not, however, abandon all 

hopes of ſafety; but drew up his men in a compact 

circle, and exhorted them to fight like men who 

had all to gain or all to ſuffer. At the ſame time, 

he obliged the old king to put on armour, and to 

fight againſt his own, cauſe, in the front of the 
army. The battle ſoon began; but the earl's army 

; having been exhauſted by famine on the * 
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bf Wales, were but ill able to ſuſtain the impetu- 
oſity of young Eeward's attack, who bore down 
upon them with incredible fury. During this terri- 
ble day, Leiceſter behaved with aſtoniſhing intre- 
pidity; and kept up the ſpirit of the action from 
two o'clock in the afternoon, till nine at night. 
At laſt, his horſe being killed under him, he was 
compelled to fight on foot ; and though he demand- 
ed quarter, the adverſe party refuſed it, with a bar- 
barity common enough in the times we are deſerib- 
ing. Theold king, who was placed in the front of 
the battle, was ſoon wounded in the ſhoulder ; and 
not being known by his friends, he was on the point 
of being killed by a ſoldier; but crying out I am 
Henry of Wincheſter the king, he was ſaved by a 
knight of the royal army. Prince Edward hearing 
the voice of his father, inſtantly ran to the ſpot 
where he lay, and had him conducted to a place of 
fafety. The body of Leiceſter being found among 
the dead, was barbarouſly mangled by one Roger 
Mortimer ; and then, with an accumulation of in- 
humanity, ſent to the wretched widow as a teſtimo- 
ny of the _ party's ſucceſs. 

This victory proved deciſive; and thoſe who 
were formerly perſecuted, now became oppreſſors 
in their turn. The king, who was grown vindic- 
tive from his ſufferings, was now reſolved to take 
a ſignal vengeance on the citizens of London, who 
had ever forwarded the intereſts of his opponents. 
In this exigence, ſubmiſſion was their only re- 
ſource; and Henry was hardly prevailed upon from 
totally deſtroying the city. He was at laſt content. 
ed to deprive it of its military enſigns and fortifi- 
cations, and to levy upon the inhabitants a very 
heavy contribution, Fitz-Richard, the Po 
ſeditious mayor, was impriſoned, and 126g. 

rchaſed his pardon with the loſs of his 5. 

ubſtance. The rebels every where ſub- Aug. 5. 
mitted, or were purſued with rigour. Their * 
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tles were taken and demoliſhed ; and. ſcarce any 
were found that diſputed the king's authority. 
Among the few who ſtill continued refractory, was 
one Adam Gordon, formerly governor of Dunſter 
caſtle, and very much celebrated for. his prodigious 
ſtrength and great bravery. This courageous ba- 
ron maintained himſelf for ſome time in the foreſts 
of Hampſbire and ravaged the countries of Berks 
and Surry. Prince Edward was, at length, oblig- 
ed to lead a body of troops into that part of the 
country to force him from thence; and attacked his 


camp with great bravery, Being tranſported with 


the natural impetuolity of youth, and the ardour of 
the aCtion, he leapt over the trench, by which it was 
defended, attended by a few followers ; and thus 
found himſelf unexpectedly cut off from the reſt of 
his army. Gordon ſoon 1 him from the 


reſt of his attendants; and a ſingle combat began 
between thoſe two valiant men, which for a long 


time, continued doubtful. But the prince's fortune 
at laſt prevailed: Adam's foot happening to ſlip he 
received a wound, which diſabled him from con- 
tinuing the action, and he remained at the mercy of 
the conqueror. , Edward was as mercitul as he was 
brave; he not only granted him hy life, but intro- 
duced him that very night to his conſort at Guil- 
ford; procured him his pardon and eſtate, and re- 


ceived him into favour. Gordon was not ungrate- 
ful for ſuch mercy; he ever after followed the 


prince; and was often found combating by his ſide 
in the moſt dangerous ſhock of battle. In this 


manner, the generoſity of the prince tempered the 


inſolence of victory; and ſtrength was gradually re- 
ſtored to the different members of the conſtitution, 


that had been ſo long weakened by the continuance 


of civil diſcord. * | 

Edward paving thus reſtored peace to the king- 
dom, found his affairs now ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that 
it was not in che power of any flight diſguſt taken by 
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the licentious barons to ſhake them. The earl of 
Glouceſter, indeed, who had been ſo inſtrumental 
in reſtoring the king to the crown, thought that no 
recompenſe could equal his merits. He therefore 
engaged once more in open rebellion ; but was ſoon 
brought to ſubmiſſion by the prince, who obliged 
him to enter into a bond of twenty thouſand marks, 
never to enter into ſimilar ſchemes for the future. 
The kingdom being thus tolerably compoſed, that 
ſpirit of adventure and ardour for military glory, 
which ſhone forth in all this prince's actions, now 
impelled him to undertake the expedition againſt 
the infidels in the Holy Land. The cruſade was at 
that time the great object of ambition; all other 
wars were conſidered as trifling, and all other ſuc- 
ceſſes as mean, in compariſon of thoſe gained over 
the enemies of Chriſt and his religion. To that 
renowned field of blood flocked all the brave, the 
pious, the ambitious, and the powerful. 

In purſuance of this reſolution, which though ſuc- 
ceeding faſhions of thinking have condemned, yet 
certainly then was proſecuted upon the nobleſt mo- 
tives, Edward ſailed from England with a large ar- 
my, and arrived at the camp of Lewis, the king of 
France, which lay before Tunis; and where he Rad 
the misfortune to hear of that good monarch's death 
before his arrival. The prince, however, no way 
diſcouraged by this event, continued his voyage, 
and arrived in the Holy Land in ſafety. 

He was ſcarce departed upon this pious expedi- 
tion, when the health of the old king began to de- 
clinez and he found not only his own conſtitution, 
but alſo that of the ſtate, in ſuch a dangerous ſitua- 
tion, that he wrote letters to his ſon, prefling him 
to return with all diſpatch. The former calamities 
began to threaten the kingdom again; and the ba- 
rons, taking advantage of the king's weakneſs, op- 
preſſed the people with impunity. Bands of robbers 
infeſted various parts of the nation; and the popu- 
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lace of London once more reſumed their accuſtom- 
ed lioentiouſneſs. To add to the king's uneaſineſs, 
his brother Richard died, who had long aſſiſted him 
with his advice in all emergencies. He, therefore, 


 _ - ardently wiſhed for the return of his gallant ſon, 


who had placed the ſceptre in hands that were toq 
feeble to hold it. At laſt, overcome by the cares 
of government, and the infirmities of age, he order- 
ed himſelf to be removed, by eaſy journies, from 
St. Edmund's to Weſtminſter, where, ſending for 
the carl of Glouceſter, he obliged him to ſwear 
that he would preſerve the peace of the kingdom; 
and, ta the utmoſt of his power, maintain the in- 
tereſts of his ſon. That ſame night he expired; 
and the next morning the great ſeal was delivered 
to the archbiſhop of York, and the lords of the 
privy-council. 

hus died Henry in the ſixty-fourth year of his 
age, and the ffey-fixth of his reign, the longeſt to 
be met with in the Engliſh annals. He was a prince 
more adapted for private than public life ; his eaſe, 
ſimplicity, and good nature, would have ſecured him 
that happineſs in a lower ſtation, of which they de- 
prived him upon a throne. Hawever, from his ca- 
Hmities, the people afterwards derived the moſt per- 
manent bleflings; that liberty which they extorted 
from his weakneſs they continued to preſerve under 
bolder princes, who ſucceeded him. The flame of 
freedom had now, diffuſed itſelf from the incorpo- 
rated towns through the whole maſs of the people, 
and ever afterwards blazed forth at convenient ſea- 
fons; ſo that in proportion as the upper, orders loſt, 
the people were ſure tobe gainers. - In this conteſt, 
though they often laid down their lives, and ſuf- 
ran of the calamities of civil war, yet thoſe cala- 
mities were conſidered as nothing, when weighed 


againſt the ady antages of fr ecdom and ſecurity. 
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ELLA, founds the kingdom of the South Sarong, 
6 


Agricola, ſent into Britain, 2 3——defeats the Caledoniapg, 
ib.— fails round Britain, 24 —humanizes the Britons, 
ib. inſtructs them in the arts of peace, ib. 

Alfred, account of, 56—ſucceeds to the crown, 57 
marches againſt the Danes, ib.—is defeated, ib. 
reknquiſhes the enſigns of his dignity, 58—routs the 
Dapes, 60—equips a ſtrong fleet, ib. receives ho- 
mage from the king of Wales, ib.—cultivates the 
arts of peace, 61—rebvilds the ruined cities, ib. 
eſtabliſhes a regular militia, ib.—provides a naval 
force, ib.—defeats the pirates, Ga - encaou lite- 
rature, ib. founds the univerſity of Oxford, 64— 
encourages manuſactures, 64—his character, ib. | 

Anbrgſius, ſucceeds Vortimer, 36—defeats the Saxans 
and reſtores the Britiſh intereſt and dominion, ib, 

Angleſey, iſle of, taken by Paulinus, 21. 

Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, declares for Urban, 
1 28 —gppoſcs the king's orders, ib.—retiresto Rome, 
ib.—recalled by Henry, 133—engages in the king's 
party, 134- 

Arthur, king of England, an account of, 37. 

Arthur, nephew to John, claims the throne, 2x0—ſub- 
mits to his uncle, 211— flies to the court of France, 


212—defeated and taken priſoner, ib. put to death, 


213. 
* Arts and ſciences, tranſplanted into England, 50. 


A 


Aſcalon, taken by the Chriſtians, 198, \ 
Atheling, Edgar, retreats into Scotland, 109—returns 
to England, and lives retired, ib. 
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— ravages Scotland, -66—ſubdues Conſlantine, 


53 
Auguſline, the monk, ſent into Britain, 41 — his exe m- 

plary conduct, ib. lands in the iſle of Thanet, ib.— 

converts Ethelbert to Chriſtianity, 42. conſecrated 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, 43. 

Auguſtus, forms a deſign of invading Britain, 19—=di- 

verted from it, how, ib. 7 


, 
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BARONVIEõ eſtabliſhed by William the Conqueror, 


108. 
Barons, their power in the reign of William I. 109 
form a conſpiracy againſt John, 225—preſent their 
demands to the king, 2z6—defpiſe the pope's remon- 
france, 227—make war againſt the king, 229—en- 
camp on Runimede, 2 30—obtain the great charter of 
liberties, ib.—t wenty-five of their order appointed as 
conſervators of the public liberty, 233 —reduced to 
the moſt deplorable circumſtances, 235—apply to 
Philip for relief, ib. become the tyrants of the peo- 
ple, 242 — reſign their caſtles, 243 their unbound- 
ed authority, 252—ſubmit to Henry III. 255 con- 
elude a peace, 256. | 
Battle of Haſtings, 97. 
Becket, Thomas a, his extraction, 159—a clerk in the 
ſheriff's office, ib.—preferred, by.the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ib.—ftudics the civil law at Bologna, ib. 
ade archdeacon of Canterbury, ib.—recommend- 
ed to Henry II. ib.—made chancellor, ib.—his im- 
menſe revenues, ib.— his pomp and magnificence, ib. 
his conduct while chancellor, 160—promoted te 
the ſee of Canterbury, 161—refigns the ſeals, ib. — 
changes his conduct, ib.—oppoſe the king, 162— 
is commanded by the king to ſurrender his caſtles, 163 
 _— quits London abruptly, ib.—ſubmits to the king, 
ib.—-ſigns the conftitutions of Clarendon, 164—re- 
| doubles his auſterities, 165—his goods and chattels 


confiſcated, ib.— his inſolent conduct, 166—puts 
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himſelf under the pope's proteRion, -167—retires to 
the continent, ib.—excommunicates the king's chief 
miniſters by name, 169—obtains leave to return, 170 
— his advantageous terms of agreement, 191i—hfs 
ſplendid progreſs through Kent, ib. —ſuſpends the 
archbiſhop of Vork, 172—excommunicates the bi- 
ſhops of London and Saliſbury, ib.—is murdered at 
the altar, 173—conlidered as a faint, 174. 

Bertram de Jourdon, wounds Richard I. with an arrow, 
207—his noble anſwer to that prince, 208—ſet a 

| liberty, ib.—flayed alive by Marcade, ib. 

Bletbim, prince of North Wales, joius with Edwin and 
Morcar againſt William, 105. 

Bertha, queen of Kent, exerts herſelf in the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, 41. Fog 

Boadicea, her cruel uſage; 22—excites the Britons to a 
revolt, ib. heads a conſiderable army, ib —defeated 
by the Romans, 23—puts an end to her life by poi- 
ſon, ib. | 

Britannia, its name, whence, its commodities, - 
what, 11. * ; 

Britons, their ancient ſtate, g—their general name, ib. 
— little known before the time of the Romans, ib. 
how diftinguiſhed from ſtrangers, ib.—their manner 
of living, ib.—their cloathing, ib.—their language, 
cuſtoms, religion, and government, Ii —their war- 
chariots, 12—their druids, ib.—their ſuperſtition, - 
ib.—their altars, ib, —their courage, 13—ſend am- 
baſſadors to appeaſe Cæſar, IS are invaded by 
Czfar, ib.—their defence againſt Cæſar, ib.—are 
obliged to ſubmit, ib. accept the terms offered by 
Czar, ib.—relie ved from the terrors of war, 16 
neglect the performance of their ſtipulations, ib. 
are again invaded, ib. make choice of Caſſihelaunus 
for their commander, ib.—ſend an embaſſy to Au- 
guſtus, 17 their humanity to Roman ſoldiers wreck. 
td on their coaſt, ib. their great improvements in 
war, commerce, &c. ib.—revolt again the Romans, 

22 —civilized by Agricola, 24—left by the Romans, 
 25—invaded- by: the Pits and Scots, 28—apply, in 

rain, to Rome for relief, ag - chooſe Vortigern for 

2 their 
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their ſovereign, 30—invite the Saxons into England, 
33—forſake their country, and take refuge in Wales 
and Cornwall, 39—rebel againſt Edwy, 71. 

Durgb, Hubert de, appointed chief juſticiary, 242— 
- quits the turbulent barons, 243-—is diſcarded from 
his office, 244—takes ſanQuary in a church, ib.— 
eſcapes and lives retired, ib. 


C 
CAR, his deſign of invading Britain, 14—his rea- 


ſon for ſo doing, ib.—receives the Britiſh ambaſſa- 
dors, 15—ſets fail for Britain, ib.—lands at Deal, 
ib,—overcomes the Britons, ib.—returns into Gaul, 
16—invades Britain a ſecond time, ib.—burns the 
capital city of. Caſſibelaunus, ib returns agaiu into 
Gaul, 17. 
Camp-fight, what, 110. | | 
Cunute, the Dane, invades England, 80—is oppoſed by 
Edmund, ib.—divides the kingdom with that prince, 
ib.—is crowned king, 81—the duplicity of his con- 
duct, ib.—marries Emma, daughter to the Duke of 
Normandy, ib.—undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, 
82—adulations of his ſubjects, ib.—convinces them 
of their error, ib.—his death, 83. : 
CaraFacus, oppoſes the Romans, 19—is defeated and 
ſent priſoner to Rome, 20—his noble behaviour before 
Claudius, ib. —pardoned and fet at liberty, ib. 
Caſſibelaunus, commander in chief of the Britiſh forces, 
15—accepts the conditions offered him by Cæſar, ib. 
Ceanbin, king of Weſſex, fubdues the Britons, 45 — 
attacks the Saxons, ib.——driven from the throne, ib. 
Ceodwalla, king of Wellex, ſubdues the kingdom of 
_. -Suſfex, 46. | 
Cerdic, founds the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, 37. 
Charta, Foreſta, what, 240. | . 
Chriſtianity, introduced into Britain, 30—preached in 
ngland by Auguſtine the monk, 42. | 
Claudius, invades Britain, 18—receives the ſubmiſſion 
of many of the inhabitants, ib.— pardons Caractacus, 


20. 
1 Conſpiracy, 


a” 
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Conſpiracy, of Edwin and Morcar, fruſtrated 54 Wil- 


liam, 105. 

onflitetions, of Oxford, what, 252. 
Cruſade, preached up by Peter the Hermit, 125. 
Cyprus, illaud * reduced by Richard I. 197. 


D 


DANES, invade England,  51—land upon the ifland 
- of Shippy, 52—routed by Egbert, 53—land at 
Southampton, ib.—repulſed by Echelwolt, ib. land 
on the iſle of Thanet, and form a ſettlement, 54— 
routed by king Alfred, 60 —invade England, 77— 
fign a treaty with the Engliſh, ib.—are maſlacred, 78. 
Doomſday-book, what, 116. 
Druids, account of, 12—their great power, 13. 
a, account of, 69—his authority at court, 70o— 
inſolent behaviour to the king, ib.—baniſhed the 
kingdom, A to England, 71.—heads the 


rebels, ib. 
E 


ZARPWOLD, king of the Eaſt-Angles, embraces 
the Chriſtian religion, 43—relapſes into idolatry, ib. 

afl. Angles, converted to Chriſtianity, 44. 

Edgar, placed at the head of the populace, 7 r—aſcends 
the throne, 72—wholly guided by the monks, ib.— 
his great ſplendour, ib. —rowed in his barge by eight 
tributary kings, ib.—carries off Editha, a nun, ib.— 
retains Elfrida the Fair, tb.—fends Ethelwald, to ſee 
Elfrida, 7 5—receives a falſe account of that lady, ib. 
—conſents to her marriage with Ethelwald, 74— 
viſits Elfrida, 75—ftabs Ethelwald, ib.—macries El- 
frida, ib.— his death, ib. 

Edmund, aſcends the — 66—<curbs the licentiouſ- 

neſs of the people, ib.—inftitutes capital puniſhments, 
ib.—-murdered by Leolf,. the robber, 67. 

—— {urnamed Ironfide, aſcends the Engliſh throne, 
| $0—his battles with Canute, ib. ths a treaty with 
that priace, ib. -murdered by his ſervants, ib. 


M 4 Edred, 


EX. 


Edred, placed on the throne, 67—ſuppreſfes the inſur- 
rections of the Danes, ib.—is entirely governed by 
Dunſtan, 68—his death, ib. 

Edward, the Elder, ſucceſſor to Alfred, 64—his ſuc- 
ceſſes, 65 builds ſeveral caſtles, ib.—ſubdues the 
Eaſt Angles, ib. 

, the martyr, aſcends the throne, 7 5—is mur- 
dered by order of Elfrida, 56. 

» ſurnamed the Confeſſor, afcends the Engliſh 
throne, 85—mildneſs of his government, 86—con- 
fines his mother in a monaſtery, ib.—oppoſed by 
Godwin, ib.-confiſcates the eſtates of that nobleman, 
88—his death, 91—charaQter, ib. 

———, prince of Wales, taken priſoner at the battle 
of Lewes, 25 8—gains his liberty, 261—defeats the 
Londoners, 262—totally defeats the earl of Leiceſter, 
263—his fingle eombat with Adam Gordon, 264— 
his generoſity to that brave man, ib.—undertakes an 
expedition to the Holy Land, 265. 

Edwin, king of Northumberland, converted to Chriſti- 

anity, 43. 2 

„earl, joins in a conſpiracy againſt William, 


105. , 

Ede, oppoſes the power of the monks, 69g—marries 
Elgiva, 70—1s divorced, 5 1—his death, ib. 

Egbert, grows very popular, 46—withdraws to the court 
of Charlemagne, ib.—recalled from France, ib.— 
aſcends the throne of Weſſex, 47—defeats the Cor- 
niſh Britons, 48—routs the Mercians, ib.—makes 
himſelf maſter of Kent, ib.—receives the ſubmiſhon 
of the Eaſt Saxons, ib.—becomes maſter of Mercia, 
49 ſubdues the kingdom of Northumberland, ib. — 

is ſolemnly crowned king of England, ib. 

Elfleda, one of Edgar's miſtreſſes, 72. 

 Elfrida, daughter to the earl of Devonſhire, 75 3—mar- 
ried to Ethelwald, 94—beloved by the king, 75— 
married to Edgar, ib —cauſes Edward, her ſon-in- 
law, to be ftabbed, 76. | | 

Elgiva, queen to Edwy, her cruel treatment, 71—ba- 
niſhed, ib-—returns to England, ib.—taken priſoner, 
ib.— put to death, ib. 

Ee, 
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Eſſex, _— of, receives the Chriſtian religion, 44. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, converted to Chriſtianity, 42. 
Ethelburga, exerts herſelf in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, 


Ethoked, aſcends the throne, 56—his follies and vices, . 
ib. his puſillanimous behaviour, 77 - maſſacres the 
Danes, 78 returns to London, 80 reſtored to the 
throne, ib.— his death, ib. 

Ethel wald, the favourite of Edgar, ſent to ſee Elfrida, 
73—makes a falſe report to the king, ib.—marries 
that lady, 74 is ſtabbed by Edgar, 75. 

- £thelwolf, makes a pilgrimage to Rome, 54—divides 
the kingdom with Ethelbald, 55. | 

Euflace, count of Bologne, viſits Edward, 86—fray 
between his ſervants and inhabitants of Dover, 87. 


F.- 


FAMINE, a dreadful one, 149. 
Feudal law, reformed, 108. 
Fitzoſborne, the lawyer, ſee Longbeard.” 


G: 


GLANYILLE, Ralph de, commands an Engliſh ar- 
my againſt the Scots, 184 —defeats the enemy at 
Alnwick, ib.—takes William king of Scotland pri- 
ſoner, 185—refigns his employment,' 194. 

Godwin, earl, 8$2—bis gallant behaviour in Denmark, 
ib. great power, ib.—artful behaviour, 84—places 
Edward on the throne, 85 his treachery, 879—takes 
ſhelter in Flanders, ib.—his eſtates confiſcated; s 
is aſſiſted with a fleet by the earl of Flanders, and 
lands in England, ib.—his death, ib. 

Gordon, Adam; fights in fingle combat with prince 
Edward, 264—1s defeated and pardoned, ib.—his 

titude, ib. | | 

Gray, John de, choſen archbiſhop of Canterbury, 216 
— his election ſet aſide by the pope, id. | 

Gregory, pope, his remarkable apoſtrophe, 41—ſends 


Auguſtine into England, ib. | | 
("30 M 5 HARDICNUTE, 


INDE X. 


H 


HARDICNUTE, crowned, 84—his cruel diſpoſi- 
tion, ib.—impofes a grievous tax on his ſubjects, ib. 
— his avarice, ib.—his death, ib. ö 

Harfagar, aſſiſts Toſti, 92 — is ſlain in battle, ib. ; 

Harold, fon of Canute, aſcends the throne, 83—divides 
the kingdom with bis brother Hardicnute, ib,—puts 
prince Alfred to death, 84—his death, ib. 

„ ſon of Godwin, his virtues and abilities, 88— 
his great popularity, 89 —his growing power, ib.— 
repels the Welch, ib.—his juſtice and integrity, go 
— becomes the idol of the people, ib.—aſpires to 
the crown, ib.—aſcends the throne of England, 91 
— his equitable adminiftration, ib.—'s oppoſed by 
his brother Toſti, who raiſes an army againſt him, 
92—gives him battle at Stamford, ib. —obtains a 
complete victory, 93—makes himſelf maſter of a 
Norwegian fleet, ib.—his generous treatment of 
prince Olave, ib.—declared an uſurper, gg—ex- 
communicated by the pope, ib.—marches agaia(t 
William duke of Normandy, 96—his army, ib.— 
his behaviour in the battle, 98—flain by an arrow, 
ib. 6 

Haſlings, battle of, 97. ä 

Hengiſt, ſole commmander of the Saxons, 35—cruelty 
to the Britons, ib. 

Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclere, aſcends the Engliſh 
' throne, 131—ſccures his brother's treaſures, 132 — 
grants his ſubjects a charter, 133—ellabliſhes the 
churches in poſſeſſion of their immunities, ib.—re- 
calls Anſelm, ib.—marries Matilda, niece of Edgar 
Atheling, 1 34—bis crown claimed by his brother, 
ib.—pays bis court to Anſelm, ib. makes a treaty 
with his brother, 135—baniſhes ſeveral of his ba- 
rons, ib.—paſles over into Normandy at the head 
of his army, 1436—defeats his brother's army and 
takes him priſoner, 148—reduces Normandy and 
returns to England, ib,—condemns his brother to 
rpetual impriſonment, ib.—founds the abbey of 
ing, ib.— bas a diſpute with Anſelm, ib.—en- 


deavours 
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deavours to ſeize the ſon of his brother Robert, 139 
— defeats the French army, 140—caufes his fon to 
be recognized by the ſtates of England, 141—loſes 
his ſon in his return ta England, ib.—hbis extreme 
grief for this misfortune, 152—his death and cha- 
racer, ib. 
Henry II. oppoſes Stephen, 1 52—knighted by his un- 
cle David, king of Scotland, 152—marries Eleanor, 
daughter of the duke of Guienne, ib. —invades Eng- 
land, ib.—makes a treaty with Stephen, 154— 
mounts the Engliſh throne, 156—correts many 
abuſes in the government, ib.—demoliſhes many 
uſeleſs caſtles, ib.—regulates the coin, ib.—grants 
charters to ſeveral towns, ib.—encourages agricul- 
ture, 157 reduces the Welſh to ſubmiſſion, 1b.— 
extends his dominions on the continent, ib.—ad- 
vances Thomas a Becket to the ſee of Canterbury, 
159—his familiarity with that prelate, 160—refolves 
to rectify the errors of the clergy, 162—is oppoſed 
by Becket, ib.—puniſhes Becket for his obſtinacy, 
163—determines to throw off all dependence on the 
pope, 168—permits Becket to return from the con- 
tinent, 170—19-exaſperated at the infolent conduct 
of that prelate, 192—his remarkable exclamation 
againſt the archbiſhop, ib.—his conſternation at the 
news of Becket's death, 174—undertakes an expe- 
dition againſt Ireland, 175—lands in Ireland, 178 
— completes the conqueſt of that kingdom, ib.—his 
unlimited gallantry, 7. oppoſed by his children, 
181—does penance at theſhrine of Thomas à Becket, 
183—ſcourged by the monks, 184—obtains a deci- 
ſive victory over the Scots, ib.—raifes the ſiege of 
Rouen, 185 —grantshis ſons advantageous terms of 
peace, ib.—receives the homage of William king of 
Scotland, ib.—his domeſtic and political conduR, 
186—renews the trials by juries, ib —eftabliſhes a 
well armed militia, ib. holds a conference with the 
king of France, 188.—takes the croſs, ib.—is ob- 
liged to ſubmit to a diſhonourable peace, 1 go—pro- 
naunces a malediction on his children, ib.—his death, 
191-—his character, ib.— his iſſue, 192. 

1 * Henry 
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Henry III. crowned king of England at Glouceſter, 
239—grants a new charter of liberties, 240—his 
temper and diſpoſition, 242—his incapacity for go. 
verning, 244— bis brother Richard forms a confe- 
deracy againſt him, ib.—is obliged to ſubmit to the 
haughty demands of his inſolent vaſſals, ib.—diſcards 
his faithful ſervant Hubert de Burgh, ib.—orders 
him to be dragged from the church wherein he had 
taken ſanQuary, ib.— his timid ard irreſolute con- 
duct, ib.—takes into his particular favour Peter de 
Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, 245—invites over a 
great number of foreigners, ib.— his conduct highly 
diſguſtful to his barons, ib. confiſcates the eſtates 
of ſeveral of bis nobility, ib.—is compelled to diſmiſs 
bis favourites, and rid the kingdom of foreigners, ib. 

_ -—again relapſes into his former weakneſs of careſſing 
foreigners, 246—excites the reſentment of his peo- 
ple, ib.—confers the chief benefices of the kingdom 
on Italians, 247—is enraged at the inſults offered to 
the pope's legate, 248—fooliſhly engages in an art- 
ful ſcheme of the pope's, 249—his barons enraged 

at his folly, ib.—diſſolves the parliament, ib.—con- 
venes another parliament, ib.—is obliged to have re- 
courſe to the meaneſt arts in order to raiſe money, 
 250—receives a large ſupply from the parliament on 
condition of granting them redreſs, ib.—renews the 
charter, ib.—aſſiſts in the ceremony of denouncing 
excommunication againſt all thoſe who ſhould in- 
fringe upon the charter, ib.—breaks all his promiſes 
to his parliament, and is again governed by foreign- 

ers, ib a confederacy formed againſt him by Simon 
Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, 251—his barons appear 
before him in the parliameot-houſe, in complete ar- 
mour, 252—promiſes them all poſſible ſatisfaction, 
ib, —ſummonſes another parliament at Oxford, called 
the Mad Parliament, ib.— bis ſon, prince Edward, 
oppoſes the inſolence of the barons, 254—his diſ- 
treſſed fituation, 255—calls a parligment, and xe- 
ſumes his former authority, ib.—is obliged to con- 
clude a diſadvantageous peace with the inſurgent ba- 
rons, 256—raiſes an army againſt the ** 
ues 


3 
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ſubdues Northampton, and ſeveral other towns, ib. 
.—enters the county of Derby, and lays it waſte with 
fire and ſword, ib.—reſolves to come to an engage- 
ment with the rebels, 257—refuſes terms of accom» 
modation offered by Leiceſter, ib.—is taken priſoner 
by Leiceſter, 258—his unhappy ſituation, 259—his 
cauſe eſpouſed by foreign powers, ib.—is carried by 
Leiceſter into Wales, 261—is obliged by Leiceſter 
to put on armour and fight at the head of his army 
againſt his ſon, 262—receives a wound in his ſhoul- 
der, being unknown to his friends, 263—is in danger 
of being ſlain, ib.—diſcovers himſelf, and is ordered 
by his ſon to be conducted to a place of ſafety, ib. 
his army obtain a complete victory, ib.—reſolves to 
wreak his. vengeance on the citizens of London, ib. 
— is diverted from his purpoſe by the ſubmiſſions of 
the people, ib.—demoliſhes their caftes and fortifi- 
cations, ib.—finds his health decline, 265—his king- 
dom again diſturbed by refractory barons, ib —re- 
moves — St. Edmund's to Weſtminſter, 266 his 
death and character, ib. | 

Henry, brother to Stephen, created abbot of Glaſton- 
bury, and biſhop of Wincheſter, 144—exerts all bis 
influence ia favour of his brother, 145—reſolves to 
vindicate the privileges of the church, 147 —eſpouſes 

| the cauſe of Matilda, 150—belieges her in the pa- 
lace, 151. | 


1 
223 maſſacred by Richard I. 193. | 
na, king of Weſſex, ſubdues the Britons, 46—com- 

piles a body of laws, ib.—afſembles a council of the 
clergy, ib.—undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib.— 
retires into a cloiſter, ib. | 

Innocent III. bis artful conduct, 216—his preſent to 
John, 217—lays England under an interdict, 218— 
excommunicates John, 2.19—abſolves John's ſubjects 
from their oaths of fidelity, 226—gives the kingdom 
of England to another, 221. | 

Interdid, ſentence of, what, 218. 


John, , 


. 


Jobo, brother to Richard I. joins the king of France, 


102—claims the crown of England, 2043—his claim 
rejected by the barons, ib. —his poſſeſſions confiſcat- 
ed, 206—makes his ſubmiſſion to his brother, ib.— 


fuccecds him as king of England, 210—is in danger 


of being oppoſed by prince Arthur his nephew, ib.— 
renews the war with France, 211—concludes a 
treaty with Philip, ib.—marries Iſabella, daughter of 
count Angouleme, ib.—quells a dangerous inſur- 
rection formed agaialt him, ib.—offends his barons, 
212—another dangerous confederacy formed againſt 


him, ib.—renders himſelf contemptible, ib. —his 


cruel treatment of his nephew. and his mother, ib.— 


is oppoſed by young Arthur in concert with Philip, 


ib. defeats the prince and takes him priſoner, 
ib._—coafines him in the caſtle of Falaiſe, ib. 
reſolves to put him to death, 213—removes Arthur 
to the callle of Rouen, ib.—repairs thither himſelf 
at midnight, and orders the prince to be brought be- 
fore him, ib.—ſtabs the prince with his own hand, 
214.—is deteſted for this inhuman action, ib.—is 
deprived of all his French provinces, ib. —loſes the 
whole dutchy of Normandy, ib.—accuſes his barons 
as the cauſe of his ill ſucceſs, 215—his ridiculous 
treatment of his barons, ib.— is pufillanimous con- 


duct, ib.—ſcts fail, and lands at Rochelle, ib.— 


marches to Angers, and lays the city in aſhes, jb» — 
returns ingloriouſly to England, ib.— his impolitic 


bebaviour with relſpeR to the clergy, 216—receives 


a metaphorical preſent from the pope, 217—refuſes 
to admit Stephen Langton as archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, ib.—expels the monks from their convents, and 


takes poſſeſſion of their revenues, ib.—receives a 


" threatening meſſage from the pope, ib.—is intreated: 


by his biſhops to receive the new elected primate, ib. 
—— his violent behaviour, 218—his authority treated 


with contempt, 219—1s, excommunicated by the 


„ * 


* 


„ib. —oppoſed by his ſubjeRs, ib. puts Geof- 
pr archdeacon of Norwich, to death, ib.—his ſub- 
jects abſolved from their oath of allegiance by the 


pope, 220—his deplorable ſituation, ib.—ſhuts 3 
c 
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ſelf up in the caſtle of Nottingham, ib. puts all 
the Welch hoſtages to death, ib.—requires the ſons 
and daughters of his barons as hoſtages for their obe- 
dience, ib.—ſends a body of forces to ſeize the 
perſon of Brauſe, a nobleman, whoſe wife bad refuſ- 
ed to give up her children, ib.—throws the wife and 
ſon into priſon, and has them ſtarved to death, ib. 
— his kingdom offered by the pope to the king of 
France, 221—his perplexed fituation, ib.—raifes an 
army to oppoſe Philip, ib.—advances to Dover at 
the head of his forces, ib.—has an interview with the 
pope's legate, 222—agrees to ſubmit to that pontiff, 
ib. takes a ſoleran oath of obedience to that pontiff, 
223—conſents to reinſtate Langton in the primacy, 
ib.—receives his crown from the legate, ib.—reſolres 
to proſecute the war with France, ib.—his barba- 
rous treatment of Peter Pomfret, an hermit, 224— 
his odious proceedings both in public and private, ib. 
— his barons, in conjunction with Langton, form a 
confederacy againſt him, ib.—refuſes the demands of 
the barons, 226—is treated with haughtineſs by 
them, ib.—diverts their purpoſe by a promiſe of 
giving a poſitive reply to their requeſt, ib.—folicits 
the favour of the clergy, 227—takes the croſs, ib.— 
appeals to the pope againtt his barons, ib.—is fa- 
voured by the pope, ib.—his ſubjects take arms 
agaioft him, 228 ſends the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and others to meet the rebels and know their 
requeſt, ib.—is enraged at their inſolence, and ſwears 
never to comply with their demands, ib.—his kings 
dom ravaged by the rebels, 229. is left at Odi- 
bam in Surry, with only ſeven knights, ib,—ap- 
peals to Langton, ib.—his commands lighted by 
that prelate, ib.—is perſuaded to diſmiſs his Ger- 
man forces, ib.—is enraged at his own weakneſs, ib. 
agrees to come to terms of accommodation with 
his barons, 130 ſends his commiſſioners to meet 
his barons at a place called Runimede, ib. ſubmiſ- 
fively figas and ſeals the charter required of him, 
now known by the name of Magna Charta, ib. 
appoiats twenty-five barons as conſervators of — 
pu 
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public liberty, 22 3—ſends writs to the ſheriffs with 
orders to ſwear obedienee to the twenty-five-barons, 
| tþÞ.—his perfidy, ib.— His ſullen deportment, 2 34— 
retires to the iſle of Wight, ib. —ſends to the conti- 
nent to 1inliſt forces, ib.—complains to the pope, 
who eſpouſes his cauſe, ib.— throws off his hypoeri- 
ſy, and again appears the tyrant, ib.—takes the field 
at the head of a numerous army of Germans, &c. ib. 
— inveſts and takes the caſtle of Rocheſter, 235 — 
uts ſeveral of the priſoners to death, ib. —purſues 
2 victory with great ſucceſs and cruelty, ib. burns 
the towns, and exerciſes the moſt horrid tortures on 
the people, 1b.—-is oppoſed by his barons, who invite 
over totheir aſſiſtance Lewis ſon to the king of France, 
ib. is deſerted by a great number of his army, 236 
again aſſembles a large force and directs his route to- 
wards Lincolnſhire, 23) —loſes his carriages, treaſure, 
Kc. and is himſelf in danger of being loſt, 238—is 
thrown into a fever by the diſtracted flate of his mind, 
ib. his death and character, ib.—his iſſue, ib. 
Haac, king of Cyprus, pillages the Engliſh ſhips, and 
impriſons the ſailors, 199 ——is totally defeated by- 
Richard. I. ib. 


K 


KYNEGILS, king of Weſſex, embraces Chriſtianity, 
45+ | 


L 


LANGTON, cardinal Stephen, choſen archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 216—refuſed admittance by John, 217 
—joins with the barons, 224—produces a copy of 
Henry the Firſt's charter, 225—reproached by the 

pope, 227 —his noble reply to John, ib. 

Leolf, the robber, ſtabs Edmund, 67 —is killed, ib. 

Leopold, duke of Auſtria, arreſts Richard 1. 199. 

Lewis, ſon of Philip of France, invited into England 
by the barons, 235—reduces the caſtle of Rocheſter, 


2 37—cxerciſes the ſovereign authority, ib— is de- 
ſerted 
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ferted by the barons, ib. rejects the claim of Robert 
Fitzwalter, 239 —excommunicated by the Pope, ib. 
— his army totally routed, 241—his fleet defeated, 
th.—concludes a peace with the protector, 242— 
retires to the cominent, ib. 

Longbeard; eſpouſes the cauſe of the poor, 209—re- 
preſents the people's diſtreſs to the king, ib.—ob- 
tains a mitigation of their taxes, ib.—is ſummoned 
before the juſticiary, ib.—appears with a formidable 
train, ib.—flies to the church of St. Mary le Bow, 

ib. —executed, ib.—is revered as a ſaint, ib. 


Luidhard, a Gauliſn prelate, officiates-at Canterbury, 41. 
M 


MAD parliament, what, 252. 

Magna Charta, ſigned in Runimede, 240—ſubſtance 
of that famous deed, ib.—ſolemnly confirmed, 250. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, joins with Edwin and Mor- 
car againſt William, 105 —invades England, 116— 
in ſlain in battle, 125. 

Martin II. recommends the cruſade, 126. 

Maſſacre of the Jews, 193. 

Matilda, niece to Edgar Atheling, married to Henry 
I. 134: 35 

, or Maud, daughter to Henry II. married to 
the emperor, 142—afterwards to the count of Anjou, 
ib.— her title recognized by the Engliſh barons, ib. 
lands in England, 147—takes poſſeſſion of Arundel 
caſtle, 148—retires to Briſtol, ib. -defeats Stephen 
and takes him priſoner, 149—crowned at Weſtmin· 
ſter, 150—attempts to abridge the barons power, ib. 
— her haughty and 1afolent conduct, 151—flies to 
Winchetter, ib.—is depoſed, and flies to Oxford, 
ib.—-paſſes over to the continent, 152. 

Mercia, kingdom of, converted to Chriſtianity, 44- 

Miſe of Lewes, what, 258. | 

Montfort, Simon, earl of Leiceſter, attempts an inno- 
vation in the government, 251 engages the moſt 
powerful barons, ib. joins the prince of Wales, 
255—concludes a peace with the king, GR | 

the 
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the royal army, 258—-takes the king, his brother, 

and the prince of Wales priſoners, ib.—his rapacious 

_ avarice, 2 59 —calls a parliament, ib.—releaſes prince 
Edward, 260—purſues the duke of Glouceſter, 261 
—is totally defeated and flain, 263. 

' Morear, joins Edwin in a conſpiracy againſt William, 

Lo5- | 

' . conſpires againſt William II. 125 

ies in prifon, ib. 


N 


NORTHUMBERLAND, kingdom of, embraces 
Chriſtianity, 43—inhabitants of, attack the Norman 
arriſon in Durham, 106—put them all to the ſword, 
3 themſelves mallers of the caſtle of York, 
and deſtroy the, whole garriſon, 107. 


0 


DO biſhop of Bayeux, defeats the earl of Norfolk, 
112 —intends to purchaſe the papacy, 117 —is ſeized 
by his brother, 118. ſent priſoner to Normandy, ib. 
releaſed from his confinement, ie ſpouſes the 
intereſt of Robert, 122. 

O, king of Eſſex, makes a pilgrimage to Rome, 45 

- Þ—retires into a cloiſter, ib. 

Ordeal trial, what, 109—aboliſhed by William I. 110. 

Offorivs, Scapula, ſent into Britain, 19—defeats Ca- 

- raQtacus, ib. | 

Otto, king of Mercia, deſtroys Ethelbert at an enter- 

tainment, 44—pays tythes to the clergy, ib. —makes 

- @ pilgrimage to Rome, ib.—impoſes the tax called 
Peter-pence, ib. 


P 


PANDOLEF, the pope's legate, comes over to Eng- 
land, 222—tenders a remarkable gath to John, 223 
— his deteſtable inſolence, ib. | 
Paulmus, takes the iſle of Angleſey, 21—defeats Boa- 
dicea, 23. 


Paulinus, 
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Paulinus, biſhop, converts Edwin to Chriſtianity, 43. 
Pembroke, earl of, ſupports yaung Henry, 239 — made 
rotector, 240— is joined by many powerful barons, 

ib. totally routs the French army, 241—concludes 
a peace with Lewis, 242—his death, ib. 

Peter, the hermit, preaches up the cruſade, 125. 

——, biſhop of Wincheſter, made protector, 242— 
brings over many of the barons, 245. 

Peter- pence, firſt impoſed by Otto, 44. 

Philip, king of France, ſets out for the Holy Land, 195 

—joins Richard I. at Meſſina, 196 - becomes jealous 
of that prince, ib.—arrives in Paleſtine, 199 acts in 
concert with Richard, ib.—takes the city of Acres, 
ib. declares his reſolution of retiring to > Dover 198 
A uaſſiſts- John againſt his brother, 202—labours to 
prolong Richard's captivity, ib.——ſuccours prince 
Arthur, 210—ſtrips John of his continental domi- 
nions, 214 —collects a large army for iovading Eng- 
land, 221—becomes the dupe of the pope's Coll 
ties, 223. | 


* 


REGINALD, ſub-prior of Chriſt- Chureh, elected 
archbiſhop, 206. —ghis claim vacated by the „ ib. 
Richard 1. ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, aſcends the Eng- 
liſh throne, 193—diſcourages future diſobedience, ib, 
—treats his former companions with ſcorn and ne- 
leR, ib. —retains in his — all the friends of the 
is king, ib.—releaſes his mother from confinement, 
ib.—heaps favours upon his brother John, ib.—re. 
folves upon an expedition to the Holy Land, 194— 
ſets up to fale the manor and revenues of the crown, 
ib.—his ſhrewd reply to the advice of a prieſt, 199g — 
fets out for the Holy Land, ib.—arrives at Verelay, 
ib.—enters into the moſt ſolemn engagement with the 
French king, ib.—is obliged by fireſs of weather to 
take ſhelter in Meſſina, 196 —quarrels with the Sici- 
lian eg ib.—is treated with great inſolenee by the 
Meſſineſe, ib.—is attacked by the Sicilians, FE 

| ults 
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ſaults the city and takes it, ib.—diſplays his flandard 
on their ramparts, ib.—his haughty reply to Philip, 
who requeſted him to take down his flandard, ib.— 
ſets ſail again from Meſſina to the Holy Land, 197 
is a ſecond time overtaken by a ſtorm, and his ſhips 
driven upon the coaſt of Cyprus, ib —his ſhips pil- 
laged, and his ſeamen and ſeldiers thrown into priſon 
by Iſazc prince of Cyprus, ib.—diſembarks his troops, 
and defeats the tyrant, ib.—enters the- capital by 
ſtorm, and obliges Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretion, ib. 
— marries Berengaria, daughter to the king of Na- 
varre, ib.—arrives at Paleſtine, ib.—beſieges the city 
of Acres, ib.—obliges that garriſon to capitulate, ib. 
—is deſerted by Philip, 198—beſieges and ſubdues 
the city of Aſcalon, ib.—obtains a complete victory 
over Saladin the moſt renowned of the Saracen mo- 
narchi, ib,—diſappointed in his ſcheme of attacking 
Jeruſalem, ib.—is under the neceſſity of coming, to 
an accommodation with Saladin, 199—concludes 2 
truce for three years with that monarch, ib.—reſolves 
to return to England, ib.—is ſurrounded with diffi. 
culties, ib.—takes ſhipping for Italy, and is wrecked 
near Aquileia, ib.—puts on the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, 
and travels through Gerntny, ib.—is ſuſpected, aid 
purſued by the governor of Iſtria, ib.—is obliged to 
take a bye-road, and paſs through Vienna, ib. —is 
diſcovered and arreſted by Leopold, duke of Auſtria, 
ib.—is impriſoned and loaded with chains, 200—18 
delivered into the hands -of the emperor of Germany 
his inveterate foe, ib.—is unable to make his difſ- 
treſſes known to his ſubjects io England, ib.—ie 
treacherouſly uſed by his brother John, in conjuac- 
tion with the king of France, 202—is treated with 
the utmoſt diſgrace and cruelty by the emperor, 203 
——his ſpirited behaviour, ib.—is accuſed by the em- 
eror at the diet of Worms of many crimes, ib.— 
his noble vindication of his innocence, 204—is re- 
ſtored to his liberty on promiſe of paying a conſi- 
derable ranſom, 205—returns to England, 206— 
enters London in triumph, ib.—is crowned a- new at 
Wiacheſter, ib.—convokcs a general council at Not- 
| tingham, 
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tingham, ib.—confiſcates all his traiterous brother's 
poſſeſſions, ib. —ſets ſail with a ſtrong body of forces 
for Normandy, ib.—forgives his b:other-at the in- 
terceſſion of queen Eleanor, ib. takes the biſhop of 
Beauvais priſoner, 207—his remarkable anſwer to 
the pope, who requelted the biſhop might be ſet at 
liberty, ib.—attacks the caſtle of Chalus, ib.—is 
pierced in the ſhoulder with an arrow by one Bertram 
de Jourdon, ib.—his wound proves mortal, ib.— 
makes his will, 208—orders the archer to be brought 
before him, ib.—is aſtoniſhed at his anſwer, and or- 
ders him to be rewarded, ib.—his death, ib.—his 
character, ib. 
Richard, brother to Henry III. his immenſe riches, 
244—refuſes the kingdom of Sicily, 248. 
Nobert, eldeſt ſon to William, his jealouſy of his two 
brothers, 114—endeavours to ſurpriſe the caſtle of 
Rouen, 115—is joined by the nobility of Normandy, 
&c. ib.—takes ſhelter in the caſtle of Gerberoy, ib. 
—is beſieged there by William, ib.—-defeats his fa- 
ther in fingle combat, ib. is pardoned, 1 16——— 
marches againſt Malcolm, king of Scotland, ib.— his 
unpardonable indolence, 1 22—makes a'treaty with 
his brother, 123—his kindneſs to his brother Heory, 
124—engages in the cruſade, 1 26—mortgages his 
dukedom to his brother, 1279—his gallant actions in 
Paleſtine, 132—marries Sybilla, ib.—takes poſſeſ- 
non of his duchy, 134—claims the Engliſh crown, 
ib. reſigns his pretenſions, 135—intercedes in be- 
half of bis friends, ib.—defeated and taken priſoner, 
138—dies in priſon, ib. 
Roches, Peter de, perſuades Henry to invite over a 
number of Poictevins, 245. 
Roger, earl of Hereford, forms a conſpiracy againſt 
William 1. 111. 


S 


S$SALADIN, ſultan of Egypt, totally defeated, 189— 
concludes a truce with Richard I. 199. 
Saxons, 
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Saxons, an account of, 31—arrive in England, 33— 
march agaiaft the Picts and Scots, ib—defeat them, 
1 ö i 

Sebert, king of Eſſex, embraces Chriſtianity, 44. 

' "Sigebert, king of the Ealt- Angles, reſtores Chriſtianity, 


43- | | 
—— the Good, reſtores the Chriſtian religion in Eſſex, 


. the Engliſh throne, 145—grants a new 
charter, ib.—promiſes to obſerve the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, ih.—grants the barons a right of 

fortifying their caſtles, 1 46—gaias a victory over the 
Scots, ib.—obliges the biſhops to deliver up their 
caſtles, 147—is informed of Matilda's landing in 

. | England, ib —bcbeges the caſtle of Arundel, 148— 

-  fuffers Matilda to retire to Briſtol, ib. becomes 
very unpopular, 149—is totally defeated, ib.—taken 
priſoner, ib —is again recognized as king, 151—is 

oppoſed by his barons, 152—his whole party laid 
under an interdict by the pope, ib. oppoſed by 
Henry, ſon of Matilda, ib. makes a treaty with 
Henry, 154—bis death and character, 155. 

Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, depoſed, 109. 

Sweyn, king of Denmark, invades England, 757—de- 
feats the Engliſh, ib.—the Englſh ſwear allegiance 
to bim, 79— hie death, ib.—joigs with Edwin and 
Marcar againſt William, 195. 


* 


THOMAS à Becket. See Becket. | 
Tofti, brother to king Harold, go—oppoſes his bro- 
ther, 92—aſſifled by the earl of Flanders, ib.—is 
routed, ib.—is aſſiſted by Harfagar king of Norway, 
ib —routs the armies of Mercia and Northumber- 


land, ib.—defeated by Harold, ib.—flaia in battle, 
ib. 


1 
FORTI GERN, choſen ſovereign of the Britons, 30 


invites the Saxons into England, 33 —depoſed by 


che people, 34. 1 
| | Vortimer , 
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Vortimer, raiſed to the throne, 34—defeats the Saxons, 
35 : 
w 
a * 
WALTHEOF, engages in a conſpiracy againſt Wil- 
liam I. 112-—bis wife reveals it to the king, ih.— 
tried and executed, 113. # 
Weſſex, kingdom of, founded by Cerdic, 45—converted 
to Chriitianity, ib. f * 
#illiam, duke of Normandy, afterwards William the 
Firſt, invades England, 89—account of his birth, 93 
claims the crown of England, 94—account ofthis 
army, 95—his behaviour in the battle, g7— defeats 
the Engliſh, 98—takes Dover, 101——croſſes the 
Thames at Wallingford,” ib.—is crowned at Weſt- 
minſter, 102—rewards his army, ib.—diſarms the 
city of London, ib.—returns to Normandy, 104— 
prevents a maſſacre of the Normans, Io erects a 
great number of fortreſſes in the Kingdom, 105 
treats the people as a conquered nation, ib.—revives 
the odious tax of Danegelt, ib.--- renders abortive a 
dangerous conſpiracy, ib. his cruel uſage of the 
Engliſh, i1c6—lays the county of Northumberland 
waſte, 108—confiſcates the eſtates of all the Engliſh 
gentry, ib.—orders the pleadings in the feveral courts 
to be made in the Norman language, ib.—reforme.. 
the feudal law, 1b.— divides all the land of England 
into baronies, ib.—aboliſhes the mode of trial by 
Ordeal and Camp-tight, 11 0—carries over a conſi- 
derable army of the Engliſh to Normandy, ib 
another couſpiracy formed againſt him, 111—is op- 
poſed by his children, 114 is defeated in fingle 
combat by hie ſon Robert, 41i5—is reconciled to 
him, 116—compiles Doomſday book, ib.—-makes 
the New Foreſt, 1i7—impritons his brother Odo, 
118—bis anſwer to the French king's raillery, 119 
Dendeavours to atone for his former offences, ib. 
his death, 1 2o0—charaQter and iſſue, ib. 
William II. ſurnamed Rufus, aſcends the Engliſh 
throne, I21—crowned at Weſtminſter, ib.orders 
A new 


* 
dn 
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2 new ſurvey of England, 123—makes a treaty with 
bis brother Robert, ib.—-inſtance of his generoſity. 
1᷑24—expels the Welch, ib.—purchaſes the duke- 

dom of Normandy from his brother, 127—involved 

in a diſagreeable quarrel with Anſelm, ' 128—ſeizes 
the archbiſhop's temporalities, ib.—is menaced with 

: the ſentence of excommunication, 129=—is killed in 

tte New Foreſt, 1 30—his character, 131. | 
William, fon to Henry I. recognized by the ſtates of 

England and — 141—is/ drowned in his 

— to A 

Robert, committed to the care of 

Helie By St. Saen, 139—ſent to the court of An- 
jou, ib.—his = bravery, 140—his death, ib. 
„king of Scotland, ravages the northern parts 

of England, 184—his army totally defeated, ib — 

taken priſoner, ib.—does homage to _ Il. 185. 


\ 
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